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War Seems Certain: Let Food and Feed Come First 


ITH the United States on the brink of the ee SNR ES Ot Sarees a ’ , 
1.3 y toe #. - ; f poapn, tg zi 
great world war. the fact stands out clearly KE Sy ; a eta ff Fas ie es 


that foods and teedstuffs will all this year 
und probably for several years to come be 1n de 
mand at higher prices than bave been known for 
fifty years. War has always meant high prices 
for the things we eat, and high as prices are now, 
actual war will probably put them higher stil 
Neariy every day prices on flour. corn, meat, 
lard, hav and similar commodities are roarked up, 
and the end is nowhere in sight. 


The situation aftords a Jesson to the Southern 
farmer and likewise poinis piainly to his duty. As 
we have many times pointed out, no farmer who 
does not first of all provide food for himself and 
his family and feed for his livestock is likely ever 
to get anywhere financially. And now that food 
and feed prices are so high, we may well consider 
not only amply supplying our own needs, but pro- 
ducing a surplus to sell. ~Hogs are now selling 
for fifteen cents a pound on foot, and nowhere in 
America can they be raised cheaper than right 
here in the Cotton Belt. Corn is bringing $1.40 a 
bushel, oats 80 cents. hay $18 to $30 a ton, and 
Southern farmers have the conditions for produc- 
ing these at a lower cost than the Northern or 
Western farmer. 


The plain truth is that Southern farmers are face 
to face with the opportunity of a lifetime. Every 
thing they can and should produce is high-priced 
and likely to remain so; and for the farmer who 
farms right there should be few things to buy. 
Some cotton should and will be raised, and if we 


- 


feed ourselves, Our stock and our soils, what cot- 
ton we do grow will be clear cash. 


we 


os 


Will you, Brother Farmer see and seize this 
golden opportunity? The time to decide is now. 
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Live Stock Barn —Robbins ‘9 suns, Horie, Ind. 


We could very properly tell you in this 
advertisement that we believe Goodyear 
Tires will serve you better than any others. 


And we could do it honestly, for that is 
our profound conviction. 


But we prefer that you get your intorma- 
tion from less interested sources—from 
sources you know are unbiased, and uninflu- 
enced by any consideration save the charac- 
ter of the tires themselves. 


We prefer that you get it from people right 
around you—trom your neighbor, and the 
fellow farther up the road—from any of the 
motor car Owners in your township. 


So we suggest that you ask any of these 
people what sort of service they are getting 
from the tires they use. 


Compare the results enjoyed by Good year 
users as against those delivered users of other 
tires, and draw your own conclusions. 


Doubtless this suggestion awakens your 
astonishment. Manufacturers are not as a 
rule in the habit of recommending indis- 
criminate and searching comparisons of their 
product with others. 


But Goodyear recommends it with 
supremest confidence. 


For we know that the matertals and 





raw Your Own Conclusions 


makeup of this tire are of the highest and 
most ethcient character it is possible to put 
in such a product. 


And we know that the skill and precision 
of the men and machines in our factories are 
given without reserve to the unqualified 
goodness of this product. 


That it will serve far beyond ordinary 
capacities we feel with the deepest certainty. 


And supporting our belief is the fact that 
today Goodyear Tires are bought by more 
motorists than is any other brand. These 
motorists would not buy Goodyear Tires, 
and continue to buy them, if they did not 
offer conspicuously better value. 


When you come to Goodyear Tires, buy 
them from a Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer. There’s one near you, pledged to help 
you get bigger returns from your investment. 


He has Goodyear Tires in stock, and 
Goodyear Tubes. Bette 
port the casing in its hardest work without 
faltering. 








He has Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits in 
stock, also. Ask him about them, for your 
own "good. They are a most important 
detail in tire conservation. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Cost of Silage 


IRECTOR E. R. Lloyd, of the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station gives 
the following as the complete cost of 
growing and putting silage in the silo, 
except that no charge is madeagainst 


the silage for the rent of the land: 
Sorghum—Amber $1.53 per ton 
Goose Neck or So- 
called Texas Seed 


Ribbon Cane...eee- 1.26 per ton 
COrn—Goliad .vcccccccccvvcecs 1.40 per ton 
Mosby ..cccccccccccece 1.75 per ton 
CEWOORS 7 o <cc.cvseee ecccccece 2.93 per ton 
Soy Beans .....cecce eeecccccce 2.56 per ton 


Johnson Grass and cow- 


Peas, mixed ..... 2.81 per ton 


Peanut Meal and Cottonseed Meal 
Compared 


READER wishes to know which 
he should buy for feeding hogs 
and cattle: 





FEEDS 
Peanut meal (45 per cent protein) 
BE ccdscnccccccsecescecccsioces 
Peanut meal and ground peanut 
hulls (31 per cent protein) at.... 
Cottonseed meal 
Protein) at .ccccccccecece Seine. 


$31 a ton 
$44 a ton 
Estimating the value of these feeds 
on their content of protein we find 
the amounts of protein in a ton of 
each and its cost per pound as fol- 
lows: 
PROTEIN IN A TON AND COST PER? 
POUND 
Peanut meal (45 per cent 
protein) 900 lbs. at..... 6. 
Peanut meal and hulls (31 
per cent protein) 620 lbs 


Cottonseed meal (38.62 per 
zent protein) 7772 lbs, at... 


6.22c a pound 
at 6.18c a pound 
5.70¢c a pound 

It will be seen that the peanut meal, 
with 45 per cent protein, furnishes a 
pound of protein cheaper than either 
of the other meals and consequently 
this is the one which should be pur- 
chased. 

For feeding cattle there is prob- 
ably little difference in peanut meal 
and cottonseed meal, except as to the 
cost per pound of the protein which 
they contain; but for feeding hogs 
for more than four or five weeks the 
peanut meal is probably more de- 
sirable. 


Using Velvet Bean Meal in Place 
of Oats for Mules 


READER says the people of his 
section are “using Northern-grown 
oats at 2% cents a pound (80 cents a 
bushel) for feeding horses and mules, 
because of the scarcity of corn. Vel- 
vet bean meal, beans and pods, can 
be bought for 1.6 cents a pound. 
Would the velvet bean meal mixed 
with oats make a horse and mule 
feed, and if so in what proportions 
should they be mixed?” 
The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
each: 











Oats | Velvet 
| Bean 

| | Meal _ 
Digestible Carbohydrates] 52.1 Ibs. | 51.7 lbs. 
Digestible Protein...... | 9.7 lbs. | 14.9 Ibs. 
Digestible Fat . .......] 3.8 ibs. | 3.8 lbs 





While the velvet bean meal can 
and should be largely, if not entirely, 
substituted for the oats, it is not a 
good feed to mix with oats, especially 
if the hay used be from legumes. If 
the hay is grass, then a large part of 
the oats, certainly as much as one- 
half, should be displaced by the vel- 
vet bean meal, because it is cheaper. 

A ration of 15 pounds of oats a 
day costs 37% cents. We are confi- 
dent that 6 pounds of corn and 7 
pounds of velvet bean meal will make 
a better ration than 15 pounds of oats 
and with corn at 2% cents a pound 
($1.26 a bushel) and velvet bean meal 
at 1.6 cents a pound, 13 pounds of this 
mixture would only cost 24.7 cents, 
thus saving 12.8 cents a day per mule. 
With corn at 2% cents a pound, or 
$1.40 a bushel, the cost of 6 pounds of 
corn and7 pounds of velvet bean meal 
would be about 26.2 cents a day, 
which would be a saving of 11.3 cents 





a day per mule, compared with 15 
pounds of oats at 244 cents a pound. 
Oats are excellent for horses and 


mules, but at 24% cents a pound they 
are too high-priced. 





Lespedeza and Red Clover Hay 
Compared 
READER wishes to know how 
lespedeza or Japan clover hay 
compares with red clover hay. 

The following, Table I, gives the 
analyses of these two legume hays; 
while Table II gives the digestible 
nutrients. The figures represent the 
per cent or the pounds of the various 
nutrients in 100 pounds of the hays: 








TABLE I.—COMPOSITION 

{ Lespedeza | Red Clover 
| hay | hay 
Water. ccccccccss 11.8 12.9 
pS eee oo ee see 5.8 71 
Protein ..ccccce ° 12.1 12.8 
PIDOe  aj0.0 nv 0:6.06,0:0 25.9 26.6 
Nitrogen-free Ex. 41.6 38.7 
I ee ° 2.8 3.1 











TABLE Ii]—Digestible Nutrients 


| Lespedeza | Red Clover 





ce {___ hay | hay 
Dry matter ...... 82.2 87.1 
Protein coenece 8.6 7.6 
Carbohydrates... | 41.1 i 39.3 
PO 4-05.60 4.00 wee | a | 1.8 
PORE 0s cansiuw is | 52.2 | 50.9 





The extremely close composition of 
these two legume hays cannot escape 
observation. It should, however, be 
remarked that the greatest difference 
is in the ash or mineral matter. Red 
clover requires more lime in the soil 
and the plant contains more mineral 
matter in its composition. In no 
other nutrient, except in nitrogen- 
free extract, is there as much as l 
per cent difference and in that nutri- 
ent the difference is in favor of the 
lespedeza hay. The difference in ash 
or mineral matter can be easily and 
cheaply supplied in ground phosphate 
rock, acid phosphate or wood ashes. 

The difference in the digestibility 
of the two feeds is also not large, but 
such as there is is to the advantage of 
the lespedeza hay. It contains 1 per 
cent more digestible protein, 1.8 per 
cent more digestible carbohydrates 
and .7 per less digestible fat. 

With the one exception of a little 
less mineral matter, and that is easily 
supplied, the South has in lespedeza 
a legume hay in every respect the 
equal of red clover hay. 





Feeding Value of Sudan Grass 


READER wishes information re- 
garding the “nutritive or feeding 
value of Sudan grass?” 

The following table is from infor- 
mation furnished in circular No. 125, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

COMPOSITION OF SUDAN GRASS HAY 











wm tole to | 

we) SERS E| 
eG Seg ei wh ~wse 
09/5 9 815 2 4/3 So 
OMNTOtd HONS 0kA 
[Pr Ct. | Pr Ct. | Pr Ct. [Pr Ct. 
Moisture ...... ) 4.18 | 8:54) $46 | 254 
fee a ee 6.61 | 5.55 | 5.02 5.64 
Ether Ex. (Fat)| 1.72 1.39 1.32 1.27 
Protein ...ccecs 7.75 | 6.00 | 5.16 4.66 
Willer os cccaaiss 30.68 | 31.94 | 33.23 | 35.12 
Nitrog’n-free Ex| 49.11 | 51.52 | 51.90 | 49.30 








The following comparison of Sudan 
grass and other hays is from Bulletin 
No. 103 of the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station: 











HAYS 

el» 

ec 2 | € | 3 = 

a8; i] gt Bie 

Sf) s a = 

nO, & <|A\& 
Water .. .| 7.20] 8.12] 8.40] 6.52/13.20 
-| 5.60] 7.67] 7.40] 8.03] 4.40 
«| 7.94] 4.34/14.30]11.91] 5.90 
$31.56|35.06|25.00/24.85/29.00 
45.45(42.66/42.70/46.60/45.00 
2.25| 2.04] 2.20] 2.09] 2.50 











The only remarkable part of these 
tables is the extremely low moisture 
content of the United States Depart- 
ment analyses. 

If the Sudan grass is relished by 





the animals we see no why 
its feeding value should not be rela- 
tively about as the analyses indicate. 
Some have reported that it was not 
eaten well by livéstock, but these are 
evidently exceptions and probably due 
to the fact that the hay was badly 
cured or damaged. If allowed to head 
out before being cut, it is a coarse 
hay and may not be consumed as 
completely as some other finer hays. 
From our observation we believe it 
should be cut before it heads out, 
when it makes a finer hay, is eaten 
more readily and completely and is 
probably more nutritious. When Su- 
dan grass is cut before heading and 
is well cured we regard it as a fairly 
good grass hay. 


reason 





Livestock Soon Acquire a Taste for 
Legumes They at first Refuse 


ROM time to time, and at frequent 

intervals, complaints are received 
that certain animals have refused to 
eat some one or another of our well 
known forage or pasture plants. 

The following list of plants have 
thus been reported to the writer as 
rejected by certain animals, within 
the last few months: velvet beans, 
soy beans, white clover, yellow or 
hop clover, bur clover, vetch, Sudan 
grass, lespedeza, rape and sweet 
clover or melilotus. 

In these cases it was hogs that re- 
jected the velvet beans, soy beans, 
lespedeza, vetch and rape; horses 
that refused the Sudan grass, and all 
stock that rejected the bur clover, 
hop clover, white clover and meli- 
lotus. 

No doubt all these reports were 
facts, as they actually existed in 
these individual cases. At least, the 
men making the reports firmly be- 
lieved that they were stating facts. 
The writer once had a splendid Jer- 
sey cow, for which he thought to 
provide a treat by the purchase of a 
ton of first class red clover hay. But 
this cow was Southern-raised and 
unaccustomed to red clover hay, con- 
sequently she persistently refused to 
accept my judgment that red clover 
hay is a good feed for a good cow, 
and a horse, for which we know red 
clover hay is not so well suited, was 
forced to consume every pound of 
my purchase. 

Now, almost all livestock like the 
taste of fresh young grass plants— 
the true grasses—better than they 
like green legumes. There is a pe- 
culiar and in some cases a very posi- 
tive taste to the legumes, which live- 
stock unaccustomed to them do not 
like. In other taste for 
them must be cultivated or the ani- 
mals must become accustomed to eat- 
ing them before they relish and eat 
them freely, if other feeds are avail- 
able. Many of these plants, which are 
quite often refused by livestock in 
the green state, are eaten very read- 
ily when made into hay. It is, there- 
fore, all true, that in some cases live- 
stock refuse one or another of these 
forage or pasture plants. But their 
rejection is not as a rule general, 
and in those extreme cases, as with 
melilotus the objection is generally 
very quickly overcome. 

What is the lesson? Simply, that 
the man who draws conclusions from 
limited observation, or from _ too 
small a number of cases, is very like- 
ly to draw wrong conclusions. All 
of these are excellent forage or pas- 
ture plants and livestock generally 
learn to eat them readily and do well 
on them. 


words, a 





GOOD TRAINING 


“My cross-examination didn’t seem to wor- 
ry you much,” said the famous lawyer to the 
witness after the trial. “Have you had any 
previous experience?” 

“Just a little,’ replied the witness sarcas- 
tically. “I have six children,” 
























A Biscussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 








READER of these notes asks: 

“Which do you regard as the best 
all round ‘plant’ for making a South- 
ern pasture?” 

The plant we regard as the best for 
making a Southern pasture is “@ 
mower and terracing tools.” A mow- 
er to keep down the weeds, and good 
enough terracing to prevent the 
land from washing away. For making 
a pasture, in the South, we would 
rather have this “plant”, or outfit, 
than all the pasture plants combined. 
Except, perhaps, on pure sand that 
shifts with the wind, we know of no 
place in the South where native 
plants will not cover the ground and 
afford a fair amount of grazing in 
the course of a year or two, if the 
weeds are kept down and the land 
prevented from washing away. 

Considering the tendency of our 
lands to wash away, I regard Ber- 
muda grass as the best single perma- 
nent pasture plant we have, because 
it holds the land, forms a good sod 
and withstands hot, dry weather. Les- 
pedeza is a close second, and some 
think superior to Bermuda. If tem- 
porary pastures are included, we 
agree that lespedeza deserves first 
place. 

& am 1” 

Recently we discussed plants for a 
temporary pasture, on poor, dry up- 
lands, and this week let us discuss 
briefly pasture plants for fairly good 
uplands. 

Even on the fairly fertile uplands, 
there is probably nothing better than 
lespedeza, almost anywhere in the 
Cotton Belt. Orchard grass, white 
clover and red clover, where it will 
grow, are valuable temporary pas- 
ture plants, but dependence should be 
placed in no plant or combination of 
plants which has not demonstrated 
its usefulness in the section and on 
the class of soil to be seeded. For 
this class of land we suggest the fol- 
lowing mixture: 


Lespedeza@ ....scscces eeeeseee 20 pounds 
Orchard STaBS .cccccccccccece 8 pounds 
BOG CIOVEP ccccecccestccssves 5 pounds 
White clover ...cccccvcccceecs 3 pounds 
If the lespedeza is not used we 


would suggest that 8 pounds of tall 
oat grass seed be put in its place in 
the above mixture. These will do 
well on fairly good lands, but on 
lands of less fertility the lespedeza 
and white clover may be relied on 
with more certainty. 

* * * 

“Will it pay to fertilize 
crops?” 

If there are a certain number of 
animals which must be fed off a defi- 
nite area and there is doubt of this 
area being able to furnish the re- 
quired feed, then it may pay to fer- 
tilize pasture crops. 

As a general rule, the only fertil- 
izers that can be profitably purchased 
for pasture lands are phosphorus and 
lime. There should be sufficient le- 
gumes in the pasture mixture to gath- 
er the nitrogen required from the air; 
but if the land is poor it may be nec- 
essary to apply a fertilizer containing 
nitrogen to give the legume a start. 
In fact, conditions might be such that 
a liberal application of a complete 
fertilizer would pay. Where time is 
an important matter and it is desired 
to get a good pasture quickly, a lib- 
eral use of fertilizer may be justified. 
As a general practice, however, tak- 
ing the South as a whole, probably 
the most important need of the soil 
for pasture making is lime. And 
where lime is needed there is also 
most generally a need for phosphorus. 


pasture 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














The April Garden 


N THE upper South there is still 

some risk of occasional frosts, but 
the gardener who likes to be ahead 
of his neighbors will risk some ten- 
der things rather early. Snap beans 
may be planted and have a good 
chance to escape injury. I plant one 
row of the Black Valentine beans 
simply to get the earliest, and later 
keep up a succession of plantings till 
September. The Black Valentine will 
stand more cold than any other bean 
and comes in early. But it is not of 
the best quality. I follow with the 
old Red Valentine, Burpee’s Green- 
pod Stringless and Tait’s Celestial, 
the last being a yellow or wax pod 
bean and remarkably prolific. 

x * O* 

In thinning out the early beets it is 
best to transplant the thinnings. 
They will come on for use a litcle 
later than those left in the rows, 
but will keep up the supply till the 
late sowed beets are ready. 

x ek * 


The Norfolk Market corn can be 
planted earlier than the sugar corn, 
and it is quite early and stands chilly 
weather better. I usually get it in the 
ground in March, but the past March 
has been too wet and cold. The 
first planting of sugar corn I put in 
the ground about the tenth of April, 
using seed of the Kendall Giant. 
Then every two weeks I plant some 
Stowell and Country Gentleman till 
the first of August. The Kendall is a 
good strong growing corn and makes 
good ears and is second early. 1 
have never found any of the extra 
early varicties of sugar corn worth 
the room they take in the garden. 

a a 


The cucumbers and cantaloupes 
can go in the ground the middle of 
the month and the early squashes 
too, if the soil has gotten fairly 
warm. Where these are largely 
grown for shipping, the growers al- 
ways take some risk in planting, 
choosing to lose the seed rather than 
be behind with the crop. Our large 
growers plant only the salmon-tinted 
Pollock, and use seed grown at 
Rocky Ford, Colorado. Some this sea- 
son will plant the Honey Dew, a me- 
lon that sold last summer at fancy 
prices. It is a smooth, white-skinned 
cantaloupe with no ridges nor net- 
ting, and with orange-colored flesh. 
I shall try some of them. The seed 
are sent out by the Rocky Ford Can- 
taloupe Seed Breeders’ Association, 
at Rocky Ford. 

* * 

Celery seed can be sowed about tne 
‘middle of the month and later. I 
have told how to get the seed ger- 
minated easily by sowimg on the sur- 
face and covering with gunny sacks. 

* * Ox 


The early tomato plants that have 
been hardened carefully in the cold 
frames can be set the middle of the 
month. It is best, however, to keep 
plenty back in the frames to supply 
losses. After the plants are out I 
have a lot of conical cardboard pro- 
tectors which can be rapidly set over 
the plants if the night threatens to 
be cold, or the plants can be bent 
over and covered with soil till the 
cold passes. Peppers of the Pimien- 
to variety I start early along with 
the tomatoes and harden them off 
in the frames and set them at same 
time I set the early tomatoes. I plant 
a few of the Earliana tomato for the 
earliest, but mainly use the Bonny 
Best, which is a far better tomato 
and but little later than Earliana. 
I set stakes six feet tall, two feet 
apart in rows three feet apart, and 
set a tomato plant on the south side 
of each stake. They are trained to 
single stems, but I do not prune as 


closely as I did, for I find it an advan- 
tage to allow some of the side shoots 
to develop and give me more fruit. 
Tomatoes should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as they 
are out and every ten days till the 
fruit is nearly grown. Otherwise the 
blight will begin taking off the leaves 
from the ground up, and to have 
good tomatoes you must have healthy 
foliage. 
k oe * 

Egg plants I keep growing in pots 
and never set them out till late in 
May. Just now they have been set 
in two and one half inch pots, and 
when these are filled with roots they 
wiil be shifted to four-inch size and 
will be big plants by the time it is 
safe to set them out. Set out be- 
fore the soil is completely warmed, 
they will get stunted, if not killed. 

kk O* 

Set lettuce early in the month in 

beds six feet wide and the plants ten 


The spring-grown plants of the Cop- 
enhagen Market are good for this 
planting. 

* & * 

The fall-planted onions should be 
cleanly cultivated and some cotton- 
seed meal given as a side-dressing. 
Sow seed of onions for sets about 
the middle of the month, very thick 
in the rows. 





Will Not Do for an Early Crop 


sty HAVE a nice lot of the Lookout 

Mountain potatoes. Will they 
make an early crop. planted in 
spring?” 

No, the Lookout Mountain potato 
is a late potato, and while it might 
possibly make a crop from spring 
planting it will not be an early crop. 
For spring planting use an early va- 
riety like the Irish Cobbler or early 
Rose or White Skin Bliss. 





Tobacco on New Land 


77 HAVE some very fertile newly 
cleared land where the brush was 
burned over. Can I grow a tobacco 
crop on this land without potash?” 
Your land naturally has a large 





based on livestock. 


Florida farmers. 


low production cost. 


waste otherwise. 





SMALL CANNER SOLVES MARKETING PROBLEMS 


SMALL canning outfit, with a capacity in proportion to the size 
A of the farm, will eliminate the gamble in farming operations not 
It will aid the man who has poor railroad 
facilities to sell his perishable crops, prevent a large waste of some 
truck and fruit crops, and enable the farmer to supply his own larder 
when fresh vegetables are out of season. 

F. L. Thompson, of the University of Florida College of Agriculture, 
calls attention to one Walton County farmer who has solved the 
problem of long distance marketing for perishable products. Peter 
Shieltz lives at Santa Rosa, forty miles from the nearest railroad. 
He had to devise some means of marketing or go out of business. 
From his experience in canning figs and tomatoes, he has come to the 
conclusion that a good canning outfit would be a boon to many 


Mr. Schieltz says that the canner is a special aid to the farmer 
who is a long distance from a railroad or market. It enables him to 
grow many products which he could market in no other way. The 
low cost of labor in such places is also an advantage since it permits 


A canning outfit would be a good equipment for the commercial 
truck farm. The vegetable grower can can his excess products if the 
market for fresh truck drops below a profitable margin. 
profit could be made from this surplus which probably would go to 


Probably the greatest mission of the canner is to supply the farm 
home with food. A good outfit with which meat, fish, vegetables and 
fruits may be preserved will supply the table with a large variety any 
time in the year.—Florida Agricultural Extension Service. 


A small 





inches apart. Use for this planting 
the Hanson or the Wonderful, also 
called New York. The Big Boston 
will not do for this planting, as it 
will run to seed as soon as the weath- 
er gets warm. Lettuce must have 
the soil well filled with rotten ma- 
nure and then a liberal application of 
high-grade fertilizer, and twice dur- 
ing its growth some nitrate of soda 
between the rows, for lettuce to be 
good must be grown fast, and never 
allowed to get a check from drouth. 
co * 


If you are growing asparagus for 
sale, put it in bunches with the re- 
gular bunching machine and tie with 
tape made for the purpose. Rough 
bunches, tied up with rags, will not 
sell well. Neatness pays in selling 
any garden produce. 

ok 

Early Milan turnips can still be 
sowed early in the month and if you 
have never tried spring-sowed tur- 
nips you will find these a treat, and 
they sell, too. 

a * + 

Begin to spray the Irish potatoes 
as soon as they are well up with 
Bordeaux mixtures in which one and 
one-half pounds of lead arsenate are 
added to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux. 
Spray repeatedly and thus ward off 
the blight and destroy the beetles at 
the same time. 

® * aS 
Set out succession plants of cab- 


bage to follow the Early Wakefield. 





amount of insoluble potash in it. The 
organic matter has released some of 
that, and there is no doubt that you 
can grow tobacco on it without pot- 
ash in the fertilizer. In fact in your 
section I do not believe that you 
will ever need to buy potash if you 
farm the land well and maintain the 
humus it has so plentifully now, for 
in the nitrification of organic matter 
trom clover, etc., buried for other 
crops there will be an evolution of 
acids that will release the potash in 
the soil as fast as crops need it. 





Good at Asking Questions 


sé E RAISED some leeks last year. 

They grew well and were nicely 
blanched but are tough, though they 
boil tender. Did the hilling make 
them tough? Our tomatoes last sum- 
mer had white spots under the skin. 
What is the cause? Will Irish Cob- 
bler potatoes grown last spring be all 
right for seed this spring? Can you 
tell us where to get the scarlet ane- 
mones you write about?” 

There is nothing the matter with 
the leeks. They are not usually eaten 
raw, but cooked like green onions, 
and they come in very nicely in win- 
ter as a substitute for green onions, 
Never knew any such white spots in 
tomatoes and could hardly guess the 
cause. If the Irish Cobbler potatoes 
are still unshrivelled and have not 
had sprouts rubbed off, they will do 
for seed. But the best seed potatoes 
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are made from growing a late fall 
crop. The scarlet anemones are im- 
ported from Holland every fall, and 
you will find them in the catalogs 
the leading seedsmen issue in the fall 
as bulb catalogs. 





Lime on Irish Potatoes 


‘sy AM advised to use land lime at 

the rate of a ton an acre on early 
Irish potatoes where I intend to use 
a ton of high-grade fertilizer an acre. 
What do you think of this?” 

{ would prefer to apply the lime tbe- 
fore planting some other crop than 
Irish potatoes. The sweetening of 
the soil with lime will make condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of the 
scab fungus, and this will make the 
potatoes unmarketable. Potatoes 
will grow clean on a soil somewhat 
acid. 





Growing Sage 


Bi gr scadenan tell me how to grow gar- 
den sage. I have tried but do not 
succeed.” 

There is no difficulty in growing 
sage if you get good seed. Sow the 
seed in a well prepared bed, and 
when the plants are of good size set 
them out after some early crop like 
early potatoes in rows two feet apart 
and a foot in the rows. Then in the 
fall you can cut it all down to the 
ground and cure it in the shade. Do 
not keep the old plants over, but 
grow from seed every year, as it will 
run to seed the second year and you 
can make more from seed than from 
the old bushes. There is now a sage 
known as Holt’s Broad-leaf, which 
never blooms or seeds and is grown 
from division of the plants or fram 
cuttings. I use this variety only, as 
the leaves are much larger than the 
old sort. 





Sundry Inquiries 


"_ HAVE a fine cherry tree which is 

a very shy bearer. Can you sug- 
gest anything that can be done for 
it? Will acid phosphate make the 
Multiplier onions grow larger? What 
do you think of this formula for pea- 
nuts? 

1200 pounds ground limestone 

650 acid phosphate 


100 pounds cottonseed meal 
50 pounds nitrate of soda. 


“Also the following for cotton: 


1000 pounds ground limestone 
600 pounds acid phosphate 
400 pounds cottonseed meal 

“I have never used any ground lime- 
stone, but it is highly recommended. 
Do you think it is any good on light, 
poor sandy land?” 

Sweet cherries seldom do much at 
bearing in eastern North Carolina. It 
is climatic, and I cannot suggest any 
remedy. — 

If your Multiplier onions are the 
white variety they will never grow 
large as they are naturally a small 
onion. But on well manured soil the 
Yellow Potato onion should have 
plenty of acid phosphate and it will 
make large onions. 

Your two formulas are 
Lime nor limestone 
be mixed in a fertilizer, as it 
will damage the cottonseed meal 
and the acid phosphate too, by re- 
leasing ammonia from the meal and 
reverting the acid phosphate or rath- 
er the phosphoric acid which it con- 
tains. Aside from damage to the 
other ingredients, the formula for 
cotton will be of too low a grade to 
be of much value. When you want 
the ibest advice about fertilizers al- 
ways consult your state experiment 
station. You can make a good cotton 
fertilizer by mixing equal parts of 
meal and acid phosphate. Then if 
your land needs lime apply it over 
the land, using about a ton of the 
ground limestone an acre. Harrow it 
in well so that it will be mixed with 
the soil. You can then use fertilizers 
that are properly made. 


poor. 
should never 


The men who read are the men who lead. 
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$1150 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 


F. o. b. 
Racine 
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a CRANE TB 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower : 
127-inch Wheelbase 


John W. Bate’s Extras 


Which Make Mitchell Cars Distinct 


Here are some facts which you 
should prove before you buy a fine 
car. Surely nothing else in Motor- 
dom is any more important. 


John W. Bate has for 30 years 
been a famous efficiency expert. He 
has given 14 yearstothe Mitchellcar. 
» This factory is his creation, de- 
signed for this single type. Our 
present cars were evolved by him, 
through hundreds of studied 
changes. 

He spent one year in Europe, to 
combine in Mitchells all the best of 
European standards. 

So the latest Mitchells, in every 
detail, typify the ultimate efficiency. 


These Two Objects 


Mr. Bate’s first object was factory 
efficiency. To build a great car, in 
the finest way, at the lowest factory 
cost. 

He spent millions of dollars to that 
end. This whole mammoth plant 
was built and equipped for the pur- 
pose. Nearly every part—including 
our bodies—is built under Bate 
methods here. And those methods 


save us, on this year’s output, at least 
$4,000,000. 


Next he applied efficiency to the 
car. He made over 700 improve- 


ments. He aimed to make the Mit- 
chell the finest of fine cars. And to 
make it a lifetime car. 


31 Extra Features 


His factory savings pay for extras, 
which most like cars omit. There are 
31 distinct features—all costly fea- 
tures—which are rarely found in 
cars. Things like a power tire pump, 
a dashboard engine primer, a ball- 
bearing steering gear, a light in the 
tonneau, alocked compartment, etc. 


100% Over-Strength 


In the past three years, part by 
part, he has doubled our margins of 
safety. Now all important parts are 
twice as strong as needed. That is 
proved by tests. 





TWO SIZES 


+ —a roomy, 7-passenger Six 
Mitchell with 127-inch wheelbase and 
a highly developed 48-horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior —2 5-passenger Six 
on similar lines, 

with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 

power motor—{-inch smaller bore. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











Over 440 parts are built of tough- 
ened steel. All safety parts are over- 
size. All major strains are met with 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Gears are tested for 50,000 pounds 
per tooth. Bate cantilever springs 
—used for two years—never yet have 
broken. Nota single one. 


24% Added Luxury 


Our new body plant this year gives 
another big saving. That enables 
us to add 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 
This makes the Mitchell the luxury 
car of its class. And all our bodies 
are exclusive, built and designed by 
our experts. 


Go See the Results 


Go see these extras—extra feas 
tures, extra beauty, extra strength. 
Under other methods, such things 
are impossible at Mitchell prices. 

See also Mitchell Junior, which 
is nearly like the Mitchell, but a 
little smaller size. You will agree 
that no such values are elsewhere 
shown in fine cars. 

Do this now. In May and June 
we are always oversold. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
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Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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We Are More 
Critical of Lucas Quality Than 
the Most Particular User of Paint 


If you could see the way we make Lucas Paint, you would know the secret 
of its quality—why it is so much better in every way than ordinary paint. 
From the time the paint ingredients are tested in our laboratories, before 
we accept them, until the finished product is compared with the master 
sample by five different tests, to make certain that it meets the standard in 
every particular, every detail of manufacture is planned and executed with 
the one intent: to produce the best paint possible. No paint user would 
demand such rigid tests of paint as we exact; yet every user of Lucas 
Paints profits by them. 


Laecas Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 








e 





prove their quality in their greater covering capacity—300 to 400 square 
feet, as against the usual 200 to 250 square feet, They show it in the 
greater protection which they afford to the surface painted, in the better 
appearance and longer wear they give. You may have to pay a little more 
for Lucas Paints than for ordinary pgints, but you get double the value, If you 





EI i 


want to insure permanent paint sdtisfaction, be sure to specify Lucas Paint. on 
* ey 

Your dealer will be glad to show you Lucas color K 

cards; or write us for booklet, “Save Money on Paint,” ii 

and X-Ray demonstrator for showing color schemes. Ds 
Johninmeas&Co..4C |, 
Office 1025—Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 





ARCADIAN 


RIED AND OROUND 


= 








TOP DRESSING TALKS 


Mr. J. O. M. Smith, of Ila, Ga., has a new wrinkle in top- 
dressing corn. He put on 300 pounds of 10-2-2 commercial 
fertilizer last spring at the time of planting, and later on he 
staked out two one-acre plots for atest. One received noth- 
ing, but nevertheless yielded 45 bushels. The other received 
100 pounds of ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia as a _ top- 
dressing, and in spite of the unfavorable season it yielded 60 
bushels, a clear gain of 15 bushels, paying for the extra fer- 
tilizer and $8.50 to spare. 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that 


has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. Especially 
kiln-dried and ground to put it in splendid mechanical condition. Ammonia 
25%4% guaranteed, 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
For information as to application, write 
Athens > New York 
Ga » Company NY 






AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 








The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines Is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 






NEW FEATHER BEDS p44 


Full welght 32 ibs. Pillows to match $1.00 8 pair. New, tive, 
clean feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on money-back 
Quarantee. Write for FREE Catalog. Agents Wanted. 
SOUTHERW FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept.{ 26Grecashore, H. ' 

























| well drained we prefer as a 
| plant corn somewhat below a level. 


| northern 
| plantings 
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FARM WORK FOR APRIL 


By B. L. MOSS 





PRIL is planting month,—sa sea- 
A son when sceds of our most im- 

portant field crops are being put 
in the ground. And just as “well be- 
gun is half done,” so it is that getting 
the seed planted in the best possible 
way, giving them the best possible 
start, is a good long step toward the 


goal of every business farmer,—a 
paying crop at harvest time. 
* * * 


While early planting may be impor- 
tant, let us not forget that there are 
other factors still more important. 
One of these is a well prepared seed 
bed. We must not let the warm April 
sunshine rush us to planting before 
our land is ready. This means that 
all clods must be pulverized, the soil 
settled by one or two good rains, and 
then gone over with a harrow just 
ahead of the planter. This latter is 
important and quite necessary to re- 
move any trash-in the way, crush any 
remaining clods, and fine the surface 
soil. 

% * * 

On the sandy or loam soils that are 

rule to 


Water-furrow planting makes culti- 
vation easier, enables us better to 
hold grass and weeds in check, helps 
in time of dronth, and makes it possi- 
ble to lay by the corn practically on a 
level. The experienced, observing 
farmer knows that when any crop is 
planted on a ridge, the tendency of 
each cultivation is to make this ridge 
a little higher, so that in the end we 
have the crop on a bed that is entirely 
too high. 
* * x 

In the lower half of the South 
April-planted corn, particularly on 
stiff, heavy soils, is particularly liable 
to damage from bud worms or “spik- 
ers.’ March and May plantings are 
much less subject to the depredations 
of this pest, and on lands where dam- 
age may ordinarily be expected April 
planting should be avoided. in the 
half of the Cotton Belt, 
during the early part of 
April are ordinarily safe, while plant- 
ings from about the middle of April 
through the first week in May should 
be avoided. In so far as possible, 
corn should not be planted on lands 
known to be infested with worms. 

aa 


Generally, we would aim to plant 
the cotton on a slight ridge or bed. 
Beds warm up quicker in the spring 
and thus germination is quickened 
and early growth hastened,—both 
highly important in boll weevil terri- 
tory. But don’t make the beds too 
high; a good plan will be to run over 
them with a harrow ahead of the 
planter, so as to drag them down, at 
the same time pulling into the: mid- 
dies any trash and clods. 

kK 

In making profitable cotton crops, 
a-good stand is highly important, and 
to get this plenty of seed must be 
used. Nothing less than a bushel per 
acre can be depended upon. 

2 * 

Let us not forget that according to 
most experiment station evidence the 
average farmer leaves too little cot- 
ton on the ground. On ordinary up- 
land capable of making a stalk two to 
three feet high and one-half to two- 
thirds of a bale per acre, the best evi- 
dence we have indicates that rows 
three and one-half feet apart and cot- 
ton eight to ten inches apart in the 
drill will give the biggest yields. This 
looks close, but we are only stating 
the facts as proved by our experiment 
stations, from Georgia to Texas. It 
seems, too, that this spacing is best in 
or out of boll weevil territory. 

* o* * 

On rich lands, capable of making a 
stalk four or five feet high and a bale 
per acre, somewhat wider spacing, 
say rows four feet wide and the 





plants fifteen to eighteen inches in 
the drill, will probably be best. Es- 
peciaily will this be true with the 


ranker growing varieties, such as Tri- 
umph, Truitt and Russell Big Boll. 
* * * 

In getting stands of cotton and 
corn, the harrow must be used after 
planting as well as before, particu-. 
larly if heavy rains fall immediately 
after planting. Not to use the harrow 
freely under such circumstances is. to 
risk getting bad stands, if not having 
to replant altogether. Furthermore, 
a liberal harrowing serves as a first- 
class cultivation. 

* k 

In fertilizing the corn crop, we. 
would withhold at least part of the 
nitrogenous fertilizers until later in 
the season, particularly if the nitro- 
gen is in a quickly available form like 
nitrate of soda. Where an ordinary 
factory-mixed 10-2 fertilizer is used 
at planting time, 75 to 100 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda when the corn 
is waist-high will generally pay. The 
same fertilization for cotton, using 
the nitrate ‘about the time the first 


squares appear, will also be well. Of 
course these recommendations are 


intended for the ordinary thin up- 
lands of the South. 
SS aK 

Don’t forget a big melon patch, 
planting it on a meilow, rich, sandy 
loam, with a liberal application of 
stable manure and acid phosphate at 
planting time, followed by a_ tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda to each 
hill about the time the vines begin to 
ruil, 





IMMUNE 


James was not an apt scholar All the 
teacher's efforts to drive into his brain even 
the simplest forms of algebra failed miscra- 
bly, and the instructor was absolutely dis- 
gusted. At a school reception James’ father, 
on being introduced, remarked: 

“Oh, you're the teacher James takes alge- 
bra from, aren’t you?” . 

“T wouldn’t say just that,” the teacher ce- 
sponded politely. ‘James has been exposcd 


to algebra, but he has not taken it.”—Bx- 
change 











Steady 


Those Nerves! 





If it’s caffeine—the drug 
in coffee—that’s causing 
shaky nerves, the remedy 
is perfectly plain 


Quit coffee, and for a 
pleasant, healthful table 
beverage, use— 


POSTUM 


Postum is a_ delicious 
cereal drink, pure and nour- 
ishing and absolutely free 
from any harmful ingredi- 
ent. 


There’s a big army of 
Postum users who are en- 
joying better health and 
comfort since joining the 
ranks. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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POINTS ABOUT PEANUTS 


Timely Information About Varieties, 
Preparation of the Land and Plant- 
ing 


HE common varieties of peanuts 
may be divided into two great 
classes—those whose tops grow 
upright and those whose tops spread. 
In the former group are the Spanish 
varieties, Virginia Bunch, Tennessee 
Red, etc., and in the latter group are 
the North Carolina Runner etc. 
Most oil mills prefer the White 
Spanish to crush, because it yields 
a very high per cent of meats and 
therefore a good per cent of oil. Ex- 
periments show that a ton of dried 
peanuts of this variety will produce 
from 600 to 700 pounds of oil and 
1100 or 1200 pounds of cake. The 
North Carolina Runner produces 
from 500 to 600 pounds of oil and 1300 
or 1400 pounds of cake per ton. 


Preparation of Land 


EANUTS may be grown on a wide 

range of soils but those best suit- 
ed to this crop are the well drained 
sandy loams. A hard soil is poorly 
suited because the stems or “need- 
les” cannot penetrate its -surface 
easily. A liberal amount of humus 
and plant food and some lime are es- 
sential to secure the largest yields. 

Land intended for peanuts should 
be plowed in the early spring. If 
occupied with a winter crop, as soon 
as this crop is removed it should then 
be plowed. The same _ treatment 
given to land preparatory for plant- 
ing cotton is sufficient to prepare it 
well for peanuts. 


Methods of Planting 


 gaietiae as a row of peanuts in the 

corn alley has the advantage of 
making a peanut crop with little ex- 
pense except the cost of seed and 
planting. The peanuts are cultivated 
at the same time that the corn is cul- 
tivated. This is a satisfactory practice 
where the peanuts are gathered by 
hogs, except that it increases the 
amount of fencing needed. When the 
peanuts are for commercial purposes, 
the corn stalks hinder the harvesting 
ot the peanuts. 

Peanuts should not be planted on 
high beds because such beds dry out 
quickly and produce a poor stand. 
Bunch varieties may be planted on a 
level and the soil worked to the 
plants. 

For the bunch varieties the rows 
may be from two to three feet wide 
—just wide enough to permit easy 
cultivation with ordinary implements. 
The running varieties may be plant- 
td in rows three feet wide or more. 

The seed of the bunch varieties 
may be dropped from four to eight 
inches apart in the drill and the run- 
ning types from twelve to fifteen 
inches. 

One and one-half to two bushels of 
seed is sufficient to plant an acre 
where the nuts are shelled. The shel- 
led nuts germinate more promptly 
and usually give a more regular 
stand. Some farmers get excellent 
results from soaking the seed over 
night without breaking the hulls. 

Planting should not begin before 
the usual time for planting cotton. 
It may continue with some varieties 
till the middle of June. For late 
planting the White Spanish is recom- 
mended. 

From 200 to 300 pounds acid phos- 
phate per acre seems to give good 
results on most sandy soils and oth- 
er soils that are well adapted to 
peanuts. Lime in some form is gen- 
erely helpful. Nitrogenous fertili- 
zers do not seem to give a satisfac- 
tory increase in yield unless the pea- 
nuts are planted on very poor soil. 

The lime should not be applied in 
the same furrow with the acid phos- 
phate. It may be scattered broad- 
cast over the surface and worked in- 
to the soil with a cultivator or har- 
row. 

; E. F. CAUTHEN. 

Auburn, Ala. 


























Ghe Most B eauttfiul Car in America 








The Final Test of Quality 


T IS a matter of record in fifteen of 
the principal cities that Paige used 
cars bring a higher price—-propor- 

tionate to first cost—than any other 

American Automobiles. 

And here, after all is said and done, is 
the final test of quality. 

A used car has been “through the mill.” 
Its motor and all its working parts 
have been subjected toconstant strain. 

Its “finish” has been knocked off—if 
it will come off at all. 

Its gears, its rear axle and its trans- 
mission have endured the punish- 
ment of day-in and day-out pounding. 
All of its weakness is plainly evident 
‘——and likewise its strength. 

The used car either stands before you a 
broken down, dispirited “has been” — 
or a strong, robust champion of many 
battles—ready and eager for all the 
service that man can give it. 

That, we repeat, is the final test of qual- 
ity. 

And in this test the Paige stands su- 
preme. After fifteen, twenty -five, 


thirty-five thousand miles of service, 
there is still enough GOODNESS left 
ina Paige to command the record 
price in used car markets. 


Frankly, now, is there anything that we 
could tell you about our product that 
would be more convincing? Could 
you have any better guarantee that a 
Paige is all that we claim it to be? 


As to the selection of a model, this is 
simply a matter of your own personal 
requirements. 


In our line there are two seven-passen-" 
ger cars, a five-passenger car and two 
roadsters. You, alone, can make a 
choice, but please remember that you 
can’t make a mistake. For all these 
models are Paiges—blood brothers 
of the same strain. That is the 
really important thing. 


But don’tlose anytime. See your Paige 
Dealer today. Let him give you the 
kind of demonstration that will defi- 
nitely settle your automobile prob- 
lem, and place your order while we 
can still promise early deliveries. 





Linwood “Six-39” 5-passenger .... 
Fairfield “Six-46” 7-passenger .... 


Stratford “Six-51” 7-passenger 


Brooklands “Six-51” 2 and 4 passenger 


Dartmoor “Six-39” 2 or 3 passenger Roadster......... $1175 f. o. b. Detroit 
Complete Line of Enclosed Cars 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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HOW SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS CAN GET READY FOR THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 
This Greatest of All inenet Paste Is Now Right on the Border of the 


Palmetto State, and Wise Indeed Is the Farmer Who Is Ready—Dr. 
Long, Director of Extension Work, Tells What Must Be Done 


By W. W. Long, Clemson College, S. C. 


the boil weevil problem from five 

standpoints. First, the attitude 
of the doubting Thomases; second, 
the effect upon our prosperity; third, 
whose problem it 
is; fourth, our at- 
titude to our la- 
bor; and _ fifth, 
how best to at- 
tack the problem. 

I appreciate that 
we have had 
doubting hom- 
ases with us since 
the creation of the 
world, and they 
have denied truths just as evident 
as the approach of the weevil, and 
I know full well how futile it is to 
discuss any problem with a man 
who is born with his mind made up 
on every subject. However, I shall 
attempt to answer one of their argu- 
ments that seems to give them the 
greatest satisfaction in advancing. 


| feet’ like to discuss briefly 





DR. LONG 


Why are we producing the great 
cotton crops of the past ten years 
and why is it that Texas especially 
has increased its production in the 
face of the weevil? To compare 
South Carolina conditions with those 
in Texas is not justified. The two 
most important climatic factors 
which affect the weevil are minimum 
winter temperature and maximum 
summer rainfall. Winter tempera- 
tures have the effect of controlling 
the number of weevils which pass 
through the winter. Summer rain- 
fall has an important effect upon 
the reproduction of the weevils. 


South Carolina Comparable With 


Louisiana 


ET us consider for a moment cer- 

tain facts and conditions as they 
exist in Texas. We find first that 
the acreage has increased from 1899, 
when it was 6,600,000 acres produc- 
ing a crop of 2,600,000 bales to 11,900,- 
000 acres in 1914 producing a crop of 





4,500,000 bales. Second, the average 
rainfall during the fruiting season 
is from eight to fourteen inches as 
compared with sixteen to twenty- 
two inches in South Carolina. Third, 
the growing of cotton since the ad- 
vent of the weevil in the arid area 
has greatly increased the production, 
for little cotton was grown in this 
area prior to the coming of the 
weevil. With these facts we can 
understand how the presence of the 
weevil is not now greatly affecting 
crop production in Texas. 

For our information and satisfac- 
tion, let us look into conditions in 
Louisiana where we will find the 
rainfall and climate practically the 
same as in South Carolina except 
in the upper Piedmont section. In 
a map prepared by the Weather 
Bureau a line indicating mimimum 
absolute temperatures of zero runs 
across South Carolina from Marl- 
boro County to Aiken County, which 
is practically through the center of 
the state. This same line passes 
across Louisiana about two-thirds of 
the distance from the southern 
boundary. So it will be seen that in 
the most important cotton zone of 
South Carolina the winter condi- 
tions are similar to those in that 
portion of Loutsiana where the pro- 
















33,000 sq. ft. of 
} additional 
floor 
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limited opportunities. 





can give what Detroit offers. 
what it means to learn in the Michigan 
State Auto School. 
school, glad to employ our graduates or offer them 
territory in which to sell cars and start garages. Un- 
> 71 per cent of Automobiles are made 
, in Detroit. You're right in the Heart of the Auto Industry. Men 
are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage men, 
and salesmen. Hundreds of our graduates start in business for themselves. 


Earn $75 To $300 a Month 





jobs quickly. No other city 


Think 


Factories endorse. our 
















We teach you to handle any auto 
proposition. You graduate in from 
ten to twelve weeks, Our equipment is 
new, -to-the-minute, and complete. No 
old, onfolete motors, chasses or electrical 
equipment used. Students actually build cars 
from start to finish, getting factory training in 
assembling, block-testing, road-testing, everything. 
Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, 
welding and cutting, separate from regular course. Learn 
to time motors, rebore cylinders, adjust carburetors, mag- 
netos, valves and bearings quickly and accurately. Six-cylin- 
der Lozier, Chalmers “6,” Detroiter ‘6,’ Overland, and 8-cylin- 
der King are used for road instruction, We have a new Chalmers 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and vicinity and 140 acces- 
sories and parts ctories. Our students have the privilege of go- 
ing through any of all of them. We now operate Westinghouse, 
Auto-Lite and Bijur Service Stations. This has added thousands of 
dollars worth of equipment and makes our electrical department 
unequaled, Students get actual experience in handling all kinds of 
electrical auto equipment and taking care of trouble. We have 
just installed a Sprague Electric Dynamometer for block-testing 
purposes for students’ use. Ours is the only Auto school having 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee to qualify you 
tn a short time for a position, 
as chaffeur, repair man, test- 
er, demonstrator, auto elec- 
trician, garage man, or auto 
mobile dealer, paying from 
$75 to $300 monthly or refund 
your money. We have con- 
stantly more requests for 
Michigan State Auto School 
Graduates than we can supply 

















Additional Building and Equipment 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of new equipment, plenty of room 
for students to work, at 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., in addition to 
our building at 11-19 Selden Ave. Our school has grown by leaps 
and bounds, students come from all over the world. We are con- 
stantly adding new equipment. Our electrical department is 
thorough and complete, 


Factory Co-operation We have complete arrangements 


with the Auto factories to put 
them in touch with men who intend going into business for them- 
selves. Men who know the auto business from A. to Z are in big- 
gest demand. Remember, the price of course is based on giving 
full value. Graduates in the complete auto course are competent 
to handle farm tractors, 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
6204 Auto Building 
11-19 Selden Ave. 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Send me absolutely FREE “Auto 
School News”’ and New Catalog, or better still 


learn right. 





you can expect me about 








Street 





5204 Auto Building, 





Town State 





DETROIT IS THE PLACE TO 


Act Quickly—NOW! 
Fill in the coupon; get full particulars, “Auto School 
News” and New Catalog. All absolutely free. 
ter still, jump on the train, as hundreds have done, and 
come to the “Heart of the Automobile Industry,” and 
We have no branches. 
direct to this school. 


i MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


The Old Reliable School 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave., 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


“6-30 chassis with 3400-r p, m. motor, the latest thing out. Also 
Willys-Knight 1917 chassis Saxon ‘6’ 1917 chassis 
Studebaker ‘6’’ 1917 chassis Maxwell 1917 chassis 
Hudson Super-Six 1917 chassis Oldsmobile ‘8’’ 1917 chassis 
Cole ‘8’ 1917 chassis Briscoe 1917 chassis 
Detroit Electric 1917 chassis Winton ‘‘6” chassis 

G M. C. Truck 


All completely equipped for students to work on. We have more 
than 20 motors in our block test department—2 cyl., 4 cyl., 6 cyl., 8 
cyl., and 12 cyl. Our electrical department is complete, having 
every standard starting, lighting, and ignition system, including 
Delco System as used in Buick, Hudson, and Packard Twin ‘‘6.” 


LEARN—START ANY TIME 


this equipment. Auto factories need Dynamometer men con- 
stantly. Factories and garages-are paying big salaries to men 
who know how to handle electrical equipment quickly and pro- 
perly. Detroit is the automobile center. You get practical in- 
struction. School open all the year. Enter classes any time, any 
day. Three classes daily; morning, afternoon, evening. All In- 
structors are members of the Society of Automobile Engineers 
(S.A.E.) There is a great demand for Michigan State Auto School 
students, Auto factories write and phone for men constantly, 


Follow the Crowd to the Michigan State Auto School. Come to Detroit. 








THIS IS ONE OF THE 1916 CLASSES 


Auto Factories Endorse Our School 

The Leading Automobile factories in Detroit, as well as in other 
cities, endorse our school. They have been watching our school 
and graduates for years and are satisfied. They are putting their 
latest model, complete chasses in our school for students to work 
on. They are employing our graduates in their factories and ser- 
vice stations and assisting them in opening garages and sales- 
rooms. They allow our students to go through their factories, 
They need trained, competent men and are asking for more of 
our graduates constantly. 


The Michigan State Auto School in Detroit, the heart of the Auto 
Industry, is endorsed by the Leading Auto Factories, is receiving 
their hearty codperation, What better endorsement could you ask? 





DETROIT 
Or bet- 


Write or come 


A. G, ZELLER, President 
11-19 Selden Ave., 





THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
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duction of cotton has been very 
greatly reduced. Again, rainfall, so 
far as the boll weevil is concerned, 
is from about June 1 to August 31, 
this being the period of fruiting that 
has to be depended upon to make a 
crop under weevil conditions. The 
average rainfall for this period in 
South Carolina is 16.9 inches to 22 
inches and in Louisiana 16.2 inches 
to 18 inches. The zone throughout 
the state of South Carolina in which 
summer rainfall is 16 inches to 22 
inches comprises practically 75 per 
cent of the important cotton-produc- 
ing counties. 

Let the doubting Thomases ob- 
serve how the production of cotton 
has decreased in Louisiana since the 
advent of the weevil. In 1899 the 
acreage in cotton was 1,179,000 acres 
producing a crop of 700,000 bales, and 
in 1914 the acreage was _ 1,200,000 


acres producing a crop of 449,000 
bales. If the evidence presented 
satisfies them that conditions in 


South Carolina are similar to those 
in Louisiana, they may have some 
idea of what we may expect in South 
Carolina. 


How It Will Affect Our Prosperity 


F gid phenomenon that upsets ag- 
ricultural conditions in any of 
the Southern states, and especially 
in South Carolina, necessarily must 
affect all classes of our people, for 
85 per cent of the people in South 


| Carolina are absolutely dependent 


upon agriculture for their livelihood. 
The effect of the boll weevil on the 
cotton gins, oi] mills and banks is the 
greatest indication as to the far- 
reaching effect of the weevil upon 
our prosperity. I shall cite the situa- 
{10n in respect to these agencies in 
the states of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. In 1906 there were 2,076 operat- 
ing ginneries in Louisiana; in 1915 
there were only 1,086. In 1906 there 
were 25 oil mills in operation; im 1915 
there were 14 oil mills. In Missis- 
sippi in 1906 there were 3,780 gin- 
neries in operation; in 1915 only 
2,204. In 1906 there were 84 oil 
mills; in 1915 there were only 54. 
In the matter of the bank deposits 
in infested areas, the best informa- 
tion obtainable is that the first and 
second years of the weevil infesta- 


| tion bank deposits were but slightly 


affected, but for the following two 
or three years deposits were greatly 
reduced, and the history of the banks 
is that it required from five to six 
years after the advent of the weevil 
to regain what has been lost in the 
way of deposits. 


The above conditions must neces- 
sarily greatly affect land values. The 
agricultural lands of the South are 
its very best asset. Our lands are 
the basis of our civilization. 


Whose Problem It Is 


OR a period of years those who 

dwelt in cities and towns mani- 
fested little interest in the condition 
of their back country. Rural prob- 
lems were only the farmers’ prob- 
lems. The business man of the city 
and town interested himself in en- 
deavoring to bring into the town 
foreign capital and manufacturing 
plants and absolutely overlooked his 
best asset—the back country. The 
advance of the weevil has, in some 
respects, changed the attitude of 
those who live in cities and towns. 
They realize more today than ever 
before that certain rural problems 
are their problems, and the greatest 
factors in overcoming the effect of 
the weevil are the banker and the 
business man. The weevil increases 
the responsibility of the banker and 
the business man to the public, inas- 
much as they control credit. The 
necessity for credit in readjusting 
the agriculture of a community is 
at once obvious. The withdrawal of 
credit would be more disastrous than 
the effect of the weevil. A too gen- 
erous extension of credit would be 
equally as harmful, so that the bank- 
er and the business man have to use 
a wise discretion in the handling of 

(Continued on page 10, this issue) 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XIL—Plant Foods, Feeding the Soil, Available Plant Foods—A 
| Review of the Last Three Articles of This Series 


BUTLER | 











LANT Foods.—In our study of 
Porn foods we found they came 

from the air, from water (Hy- 
drogen and Oxygen) and from the 
soil, Of these water is very import- 
ant, and while the rainfall is not un- 
der the control of the farmer, the 
amount held by the soil is largely de- 
termined by conditions under his con- 
trol. Of those from the soil, only 
four, nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium and “lime” are likely to exist in 
too small quantities. 

Water having been discussed in an 
earlier article, we are consequently, 
at this time, only interested in those 
plant foods which come from the soil. 
Of these, we have learned that the 
nitrogen in the soil comes mainly 
from the decaying organic matter. 
That is, the nitrogen already in the 
soil comes or has come from the de- 
cay of the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals. When nitrogen dissolves in 
the soil water, as it must before the 
plant roots can take it up, the soil 
does not holdit. Consequently, unless 
there are live plant roots in the soil 
to take up the nitrogen dissolved in 
the soil water, it passes out with the 
drainage water after rains and is 
lost. This is known as leaching. We, 
also learned that plants used large 
quantities of nitrogen in building up | 


their bodies and all of this, except | § 


in the case of legumes, comes from | 
the supplies in the soil. 

In the article on “The Necessity of 
Feeding the Soil” we also learned 
that nearly all Southern soils now 
have too small an amount of nitro- 
gen for the production of large crops 
If it is already present in too small 
quantity, is leached from the soil in 
the drainage water and is removed | 
by the crops grown when these crops 
are removed, it is apparent that our 
soils must be fed nitrogen. Nitro- 
gen supplied in commercial fertili- 
zers is in excellent form for feeding 
the crops, if there is only sufficient 
water present. But to supply the soil 
needs for nitrogen by introducing in- 
to the soil organic matter to decay 
is the cheaper and better method, if 
enough is supplied, because this or- 
ganic matter not only supplies nitro- 
gen in a good form, but it also holds 
more water in the soil to dissolve 
this nitrogen. Legumes and stable 
manure form the best methods of sup- 
plying nitrogen and humus to the 
soil. But if it is not supplied in this 
form then it should be supplied in 
commercial form. The increase in 
crop yields will pay a profit on the 





cost of the nitrogen applied. No | 
plant food usually pays better than | 
nitrogen. | 

Phosphorus is also very generally | 
deficient in Southern soils. That is, 
the crops cannot obtain sufficient 
from the supplies already in the soil | 
to produce large crops. It is not | 
largely leached from the soil in the 
drainage water, but it is removed 
from the soil in crops, especially in 
the seeds or grains of crops. 

No system of farming; that is, no 
crops or animals, can add to the sup- 
plies in the soil and all take some 
away and reduce the small supplies 
already there, when they are sold off 
the farm. Since the supplies in the 
soil are already generally too small 
it is apparent from the foregoing 
that to increase the store of phos- 
phorus in the soil, or even to keep 
the amount as at present, we must 
apply it in commercial form. 

Lime is not generally deficient in 
the soil merely to supply the needs 
of the crops for this plant food, cal- 
cium. But Southern soils are fre- | 
quently “sour.” Lime is required to 
correct this “sour” condition before 
many of our best and only soil-im- 
crops, legumes, can be 





grown. 





Lime is also of value to the 


soil in improving its mechanical con- 
dition and must be present in con- 
siderable quantity for the highest 
fertility. Lime is also leached from 
the soil and since no crops or system 
of farming adds to the store now 
present, it is apparent that to those 
soils now lacking in lime, which are 
most of the soils of the South, it 
must be added in commercial form. 
Available Plant Focds 

V E LEARNED in the last article 

that only a small part of the 
plant foods in the soi!—1 to 2 percent 
—is available any one season for feed- 
ing the crops. If this supply which 
becomes available is too small to fur- 
nish what the crop needs, a larger 








be made available or it must be sup- 
plied in an available form in com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

When the supplies of plant foods 
in the soil are large and a proper 
system of farming, which includes a 
rotation of crops, the growing of le- 
gumes and the feeding of livestock, 
is pursued, then the concern of the 
farmer is to render available the 
plant foods in the soil. That is, the 
duty of the farmer in such a case is 
to make the plant foods in the soil 
available in such quantities as the 
crops can use. We also learned some 
of the means which he may employ 
to make the unavailable plant foods 
in the soil available for feeding the 
crops. 

If, however, the supply of plant 
foods in the soil is already too small 
for profitable crop production the 
farmer must not only strive to make 
a larger part of that already in the 
soil available, but he must also add 
to this supply by applying commer- 
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The whole purpose of these three ar- 
ticles has been to produce such facts 
as to disabuse the popular mind of 
that common, but grave error, that 
commercial fertilizers in their ac- 
tion resemble the action of the whip 
or spur to the horse. We merely want 
the readers of The Progressive Far- 
mer, every one of them, to know that 
there are plant foods, real plant 
foods, upon which plants feed and it 
is as much the duty of the farmer to 
supply his plants with foods in a 
form which they can use as it is to 
feed his livestock with suitable feeds. 

If it is a crime to starve our live- 
stock, it is equally an economic 
crime to starve our field crops—our 
crops should not be fed on such ex- 
pensive foods that the culture of 
these crops becomes unprofitable. 
But, as with livestock, the most pro- 
fitable crops are usually those which 
consume the most foods and it is 
the duty of the farmer to supply these 
in proper form, at the lowest practi- 














part of the supply now there must Cial plant foods in available form cal cost. 
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Where You See This Sigtt 
Goodrich Tires are Stockeds 





hat You 
WesooDpRIc 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


AVE you ever taken stock what you get WITH as 
well as IN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire ? 





Ae Sir 
TRADE MARK 
































You know, of course, you get the best non-skid fabric tire, 
the oldest, largest, most skillful rubber manufacturer can 
make, and get it at the Jow standard ONE-PRICES of 


the Goodrich Fair List. 


You know you get the toughest tread, rubber compound- 
ing has yet produced, and all the seven cardinal tire 
virtues—style, comfort, safety, economy, durability, free- 
dom from tire trouble, and mileage—IN a Goodrich Tire, 


But have you looked deep into the Goodrich pledge of 
perfection, and Goodrich Fair Treatment, which go 
WITH each Goodrich tire, and require a service worthy 
of the good name the tire bears 2 


Goodrich Tires 
Must Make Good 


If,as occurs in rarest instance,a tire fails 
to render its service, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is more eager than you that 


its short-coming be made good. 


Bring back a Goodrich tire that owes 
you anything: is Goodrich’s invitation 


to the world. 


GoodrichFairTreatmentat once cancels 
any debt of a Goodrich Tire—makes 
good quickly, generously, and gladly. 


Certainty of utmost service is what 


you get WITH a Goodrich Tire 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the Tires on which Dario Resta won 
the official 1916 Automobile Racing Championship— 


Silvertown Cord Tires 


“Best in the Long Run’ 


Get With 
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‘SILVERTOWN’S 
DOMINATION OF 
1916 AUTO 
RACING 


The 1916 automo- 
bile racing season 
brought forth 
amongst a half 
hundred Silver- 
town victories the 
following especial 
triumphs of the 
ON two-ply, 
cable-cord tires 
National Automo- 
bile Racing .Cham- 
pionship, won by 
Dario Resta with 
4100 points, 

15,582 points scored 
toward the cham- 
pionship by Silver- 
town to 7,176 by 
ALL its competi- 
tors COMBINED. 
Eighty percent. of 
all the prize win- 
ning positions of 
A.A.A, sanctioned 
races, 

31 First to 5 Firsts 
by ALL its com- 
petitors, 
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200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not. You? 





OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done. 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6,7 and 8 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Piain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop at a time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts. 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributore in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays to throw away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300 











Cuar.Lortre, N. C. 








Use One of My Famous 






Bohon Buggies 60 Days 
ON TRIAL 


AT’S my proposition. It is backed by $30,000 
bank bond. My big Free new book—the catalog 
masterpiece of a lifetime—three generations of 

buggy making experience boiled down. Printed in colors. 

Tremendousinsize. More stylesthanever. Pricesdownto 
bedrock. Also shows full line of harness. Trust me énough 
to send for the book. My prices will amaze you. 




























No one else ever dared make such an offer. Ican 
because my manufacturing conditions are best. 


We are small town people and have small sak 
town ways down here. Write me. _-= ee 


We are the largest buggy 
and harness manufacturers 
selling direct to the con- ¥ 
sumer. My Money-Saving \¥ 
Merchandise Farm Equip- 
=m) =6mment catalog should be in 
your hands also. 


Write—get these books to- 
day. Save money and time; 
deal with your own kind of 
people. Just address 
@ post card to 


O. T. BOHON, President 


The D. T. Bohon Co. 


20 Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


BOHON’S BUGGIES 


- From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 


















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Get the Admiral Horse Presa. 
NOW A_ hustling money-maker. 
ig capacity ar somes 
cost. _No foot feeding. 

BCT Or Tem ECM Sicy write tod 


ay. 
Money Fast 





Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Bex 46 __ Kansas City, Me. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed, 





Write for the Book Today—Unlimited Guarantee | 





How South Carolina Farmers Can 


Get Ready for the Boll Weevil 


(Continued from page 8, this issue) 


the credit of a community. The far- 
mers, too, must understand that their 
lines of credit under weevil condi- 
tions must necessarily be greatly 
reduced. 

A diversified agriculture is pro- 
fitable just so far as the farmer is 
able to dispose of the products of 
his system of diversification and, 
therefore, the marketing problem at 
once becomes of the utmost import- 
ance. The marketing problem has 
been considered the problem of the 
farmer. He has made an honest ef- 
fort to solve it through many far- 
mers’ organizations, but only in iso- 
lated cases have they been suc- 
cessful. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss why this has been true, other 
than to state that the problem of 
marketing is a commercial one and 
only those who are experienced and 
trained in commerce, with capital and 
banking connections and with the 
commercial world, could hope to suc- 
ceed and, therefore, the marketing 
problem is the business man’s pro- 
blem. Otherwise, what is the ex- 
cuse for the business man? Is he to 
to be satisfied with taking his pro- 
fits and his dividends and do noth- 
ing to assist in solving some of our 
vexatious rural problems? 


Our Attitude to Our Labor 
NDER the old system the tenant 
was influenced or forced to grow 

largely of cotton to the exclusion of 
other necessary crops. If we at- 
tempt this policy under weevil condi- 
tions the fight is lost before it is be- 
gun. If influence and force are to 
be used it must be used in making 
the tenant grow all of his supplies, 
his corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, for- 
age crops for his stock, produce his 
meat, and his milk supply, and give 
special attention to his garden; oth- 
erwise he will bring ruin to the land- 
lord and will become demoralized 
himself and leave for other parts. 
He must feed himself under weevil 
conditions; the landlord cannot af- 
ford to do it. 


PREPARATION FOR COMING OF BOLL 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the soil of another, surely the man 
who carries on such a system is 
entitled to the privilege of enjoying 
the fruits of his labor along with the 
owner—otherwise what incentive ha, 
he to improve the soil? The policy 
of requiring the tenant to pay all 
of his rent in cotton cannot be ad- 
hered to. We will have to charge 
him a fixed price per acre for a part 
of his land and accept payment for 
rent on the remainder in crops that 
he may grow other than cotton, at 
their inarket value. 

The question of pasturage for the 
livestock of the tenant and share 
cropper has been one to which little 
attention has been paid. The own- 
ing of livestock has been discourag- 
ed. The necessity for a certain num- 
ber of hogs and milk cows is impera- 
tive and, therefore, the development 
of pastures becomes essential. This 
can be done by one general pasture 
for the tenants and sharecroppers, 
or it may be worked out with the 
individual, but the problem of past- 
ures cannot be overlooked. 


How Shall We Attack the Problem? 


HERE are many suggestions in 

what I have stated which, of 
course, will be helpful in solving the 
problem, but the foundation for the 
successful solution of this problem 
necessarily must be in the cropping 
system adopted. 

As a great many of our farmers are 
one-horse tarmers, there has been 
worked out in the Extension Divi- 
sion of South Carolina and will ap- 
pear later in bulletin form a crop- 
ping system for this class. I ap- 
preciate that the one-horse farmer 
is usually brushed aside with the 
advice, “Get Another Horse.” We 
should deal with existing conditions 
until these conditions are changed, 
and we must help to produce the 
means for bringing about such a 
change. I am submitting a cropping 
system for the one-horse farmer of 
30 acres—24 acres for general crops. 
1% acres for garden, truck, etc., and 
4%4 acres for forage crops for hogs. 
The first rotation is submitted with 
the idea of preparing for the com- 
ing of the weevil: 


WEEVIL FOR THE ONE-HORSE TENANT 


FARM OF 80 ACRES—24 IN ROTATION 





Corn and velvet beans... 6 acres 





Cotton, 14 acres OBES scssevcccesesceseces 2 acres 
First Yea | WHORE cessvevesraveeses 2 acres 
irs F.... Winter cover c Abruzzi rye j ei 
inter cover crop of Abruzzi rye on 190 Follow grain by peas for hay or 
acres for turning. Turn corn land in 
fall or winter, after grazing. 
Corn and velvet beans... 8 acres 
OBEB cccvccccsccccces esos 3 acres 
WHERE ccccvsccccsccesce 2 acres Cotton, 12 acres 


Second Year. 


for turning. ’ 
fall or winter, after grazing. 


Follow grain by peas for hay or 
Turn corn land in 


Winter cover crop of Abruzzi rye 








Corn and velvet beans... 8 acres 


INDO Sen Che vie eeecwes nasi 2 acres 
Cotton, 12 acres WEEE. “abc cctvsea sae bane 2 acres 

Thi Year... : 
aaeee Winter cover crop of Abruzzi rye Follow grain by peas for hay or 


L 


for turning. Turn corn land tu 
fall or winter, after grazing. 








These things cannot be done by 
the tenant with a short tenure. The 
renting of lands must be for a term 


The second rotation is submitted 
for use after the advent of the 
weevil: 


ROTATION FOR ONE-HORSB FARM AFTER BOLL WEEVIL ARRIVES 





Cotton .ccccc cosces @ AGCOrn, 
Corn and peas...... 2 A. 


In fall sow: ee" 
; , Abruzzi rye for see . 
Flat Year. | OatB cvccosececccccs 2 A. 
Wheat ..cccccccccee 2A. 


Let wheat follow corn 
and peas, 


velvet beans.. 8 A.J Abruzzi rye 


Turn in fall or winter] Wheat 
after grazing. 


4A. 
Oats ceccccccccccce 2 A. 
s 


After harvesting grai: 
plant this field to pear 
or soy beans. In the Jail 
sow to crimson clover t 
harvest as much seed .:3 
possible with stripper bu- 
fore planting corn. 





plant this field to peanuts] Oats 


sow to crimson clover and 
harvest. as much seed asi Let 


| fore planting corn. 


In fall sow: 
by nivttinamitnm asank y. ; , rs @ A: 
Second Year, After harvesting grain Abruzzi rye for seed : 


or soy beans. In the fall) Wheat 


possible with stripper be-| and peas, 


Abruzzi Ty€....+++- 4 AJCotton ..cccccccece 6 A.JCorn, velvet beans... § \. 
Oats ceccsecccecore 2 A.l/Corn and peas...... 2 A, 
Wheat .nccccccscces 2A. Turn in fall or winter 


after grazing. 


wheat follow corn 





Corn, velvet beans.. 8 A.pAbruzzi ryC...eeeee 4AJCotton ...-.ccccees 6 4. 
OBIS § occccceseccecs 2 A.|Corn and peas...... 2 A. 
Turn in fall or winter] Wheat .......-++-.+-- 2 A. 
after grazing. In fall SOW: 
Third Y After harvesting grain] Abruzzi rye for seed 4 A. 
Shine CSF: plant this field to peamuts] Oats .--eeseeeeeeee 2 A, 
or soy beans, In the fall] Wheat ...++seeeeeee 3A. 








sow to crimson clover and 
harvest as much seed as Let wheat follow corn 
possible with stripper be-| and peas, 

fore planting corn. 











of years—three to five. If a system 
is adopted for the improvement of 


It will be noted that we have 4% 
acres for forage crops for hogs. The 
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production of meat economically is 
absolutely mecessary. The  land- 
lord, however, should receive pay for 
these 4% acres in pork. This will 
give the landlord a direct interest 
jn the raising of hogs by his ten- 
ants and, therefore, he will be more 
disposed to see that the forage crops 
for the hogs are successfully grown. 
The 4% acres set aside for forage 
crops for hogs are to be divided as 
follows: 

FOUR AND A HALF ACRES 


the great authorities on the boll 
weevil, is the authority for the fol- 
lowing figures. which are most en- 
couraging: For the four years prior 
to the invasion by the boll weevil, 
1899 to 1902, inclusive, the average 
value of all crops was $68,394,150 per 
year; for the first five years of in- | 
festation, 1903 to 1907, inclusive, the 
average value was $88,776272; for 
the next five years, 1908 to 1912, in- 
clusive, during which the effects of 
IN HOG GRAZING CROPS 


























Divided into six plots of three-fourths acres each First year’s|Second y’r's 
grazing grazing 
Plot I—Three-fourths acre First Year’s Crops 
Feb. 15th to March 15th. | Oats and Tape. .ceccscsseeeeeceees May 
June ist to 10th........- Spanish peanutsS..--ceccesveececes ee|September 
Second Year’s Crops 
Oct. Ist to 20th. ccccece - | Oats and crimson ClOVePr....ccccccol.. cs ccevcces April-May 
June ist tO 10th... sccsee Spanish peanuts, corn and peas....J..........., Sept. 
Plot II—Three-fourths acre First Year’s Crops 
Feb. 15th to March Lith, | OatS ....eeseereveseseceevceveveces June 
Tuly ist tO. SOG cc cccans Chufas ...csersecenccesscces tesees December..jJJanuary 
Second Year’s Crop 
Feb. 15th to March 15th. | Oats ...-.csecsccsc cer ccreecccscecelesseace TT Tr June 
Plot IlI—three-fourths acre First Year’s Crops 
March 15th to April ist. | Early varieties corn and cowpeas..|July 
Sept. 1st té 20th .406<ss Abruzzi rye and Dwarf Essex rape}Nov.-Dec.... 
Second Year’s Crop 
Apri? 16th to 20th...6<... Early variety, sweet potatoes......]-....+...... August 
Plot 1V—Three-fourths acre First Year’s Crops 
April 15th to 20th....... Early variety sweet potatoes...... August aa . 
Sept. Ist tO LOth. cece Abruzzi rye and vetch Feb.-March 


Second 


March 15th to April ist. | Early varieties 


Year’s Crop 
corn and cowpeas..|Nov.-Dec. [YRIY 





Plot V—Three-fourths acre First 
May ist to 15th. .sccese 


Second 
Dec. ist to 10th 


sere eens 





Corn and Mammoth soy beans with 
120-day velvet beans in middles/Oct.-Nov. 


Oats and vetch,. 


Year’s Crops 


Year’s Crops 
July 





Plot Vi—Three-fourths acre 

May 15th to June Ist.... 
Second 
April lst to May Ist..... 





First Yegr’s Crop 
Chufas ceccceccccscccccscccccsscce December.. |Jan.-Feb. 


Corn and Mammoth soy beans with 
120-day velvet beans in middles 


Year’s Crops 


Oct.-Nov. 











This acreage will furnish ample feed for 
per year. 
The sow should be bred to farrow in Mar 


slaughtered or marketed from October to December. 
to packing houses the latter part of May or early June, after finishing on ground velvet 


beans and corn while on oats and clover 


It must be understood that cot- 
ton will be the great money crop of 
the South under any and all condi- 
tions and we are going to grow cot- 
ton successfully under weevil con- 
ditions, provided that we carry out 
strictly the instructions of the agri- 
cultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This article is prepared, having in 
mind these instructions. 

Under normal conditions cotton 
is our most profitable and certain 
crop. The weevil removes it from 
the position of being a very certain 
crop and places it in the position 
of being an uncertain crop. There- 
fore, we will not be able to de- 
pend upon it, as of old, to feed, 
clothe, educate and provide for all of 
our wants. However, the situation 

not at all hopeless for we only 
have to refer to conditions in Loui- 
siana to verify this statement. Dr. 
\V. D. Hunter, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, one of 


maintaining one sow and two litters of pigs 
ch and September and the March litter 
The September litter, marketed 


grazing, 


the weevil were most serious, the 
average was $78,111,000. During 1913 
and 1914 the average was $94,884,472. 
These figures are encouraging inas- 
much as they carry the important 
lesson that while the boll weevil 
may reduce the cotton crop of a 
state it does not necessarily reduce 
its ability to produce equal and even 
greater wealth. 

But again there are two factors 
that we must not overlook—that the 
lands of Louisiana are naturally 
more fertile and the necessity for 
the use of commercial fertilizers is 
not as great as with us in South 
Carolina. Therefore, the necessity 


g 


| 
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Standards of Service 


In rural communities clusters 


of mail delivery boxes at the 


crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns 





One Policy 


and villages. One-fourth of 
the 10,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System arerural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight 
up to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in win- 
ter, nor grope along dark roads 
at night for friendly news or 
aid in time of trouble. Right 
in the heart of his home is his 
telephone. It is the American 
farmer’s key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





impresses itself upon us at once to 
adopt a rigid system of economy, 
practicing it in the home, on the 
farm, and in every way, certainly un- 
til the readjustment is partially 
brought about. The man who is in 
debt and has to contend with weevil 
conditions, to say the least, has a 
most difficult problem to solve. 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


NE should have at least a dozen 

vegetables planted by this time. 

In planting spring flowers, do not 
leave out the perennials such as hol- 
lyhock, May pink, and sweet Wil- 
liam. 

If you have not yet planted gar- 
den corn and ‘bush snap beans get 
them in at once so as to have early 
crops of these vegetables. 

Remember to give peaches their 
first spraying when most of the 
“shuck” or dried flowers have been 
pushed off by the little peaches. 

Plant canna and dahlia roots. To 
do their best they must be planted in 
deep rich soil. 

Do not hesitate to plant an abund- 
ance of vegetables of all kinds. The 
chances are that any surplus amount 
can be sold at a profit. 

Make a planting of gladiolus bulbs. 
For succession of flowers, make ad- 
ditional plantings at intervals of 
about every two or three weeks. 

If the orchard is not planted to 
a cover crop, be sure to get it broken 
as soon as possible. To let it stand 


without plowing will cause greater 
injury than almost anything else. 

If you have strawberries for sale, 
place them on the market in neat, 
clean strawberry baskets. It mat- 
ters not how fine fruit one may have, 
it will not bring the best prices un- 
less the package in which it is sold 
is attractive. 

Prepare flower beds as early as 
possible before the plants are set. 
Spade the entire area a foot or more 
deep, mixing with the soil a large 
quantity of well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, 
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The Kirstin Method is 
the Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 
































Kirstin Pullers sell 
for $39.60 and up. 
Illustration is of the 
Kirstin One Man 
Drum Type Machine 





Buy a Kirstin—for with it goes (JJ UU) Hd Ht HWA: 
1 er the Kirstin Method that clears wae} aM st \ \\ 
7 land ready for the plow 10% to - F 
50% cheaper than any other way. Our big, FREE book, *‘ The Gold in 


with its many colored illustrations describes ia every detail the all stee 


rity irstin Stump [css 

for the plow 10% ur 15 Year Guarantee 
to cheaper Pulle Yr Flaw Or No Flaw 
than any other rs) Mm 4 Horse Power 10 Day Try-eut 


The book also proves Kirstin superiority with Jetters from men 
my who have bought Kirstins and are glad they did. Write for 


this Free Bock today; le i 
os Pree Boos wecay, dean about our Profit Sharing Plan. 


= a: , 
fame is too big, no job too small for a Kirstin. The 







Your Stump Land,” 














ys for itself in a single day, that no 


machines in the,world. —— 
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—a-,/3 
. A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
5050 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Mich, 











This year every farmer should have 
a big patch of sweet potatoes. In 
fact we should make our planting of 
sufficient size to be called a field 
rather than a patch. 

In the sandy sections of the South 
a good lawn can be made from a com- 
bination of Bermuda grass and bur 
clover. Plant the Bermuda roots 
during spring, and in the early fall 
scarify the surface and sow the 
clover seed. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 




















the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfe 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a 


vation — it works above cro 
fect mulch that those who 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! 


hoed it by hand and A 

alse cut your usual Hi = 

labor cost in half. GAtd iis 
We guarantee that if the 

Fowler and the principle it teaches 

do not increase your crop yield your money 


wil be refunded. 
It tells the whole story. ZA 


.. Get our book. 
It’s free. Send a postal today. 

















HE HARRIMA 


ct dust mulch. With 


The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of cultle 

p roots and makes such a per- j 
use it don’t care whether it A: ‘ 
7 u You can make ~ 
every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if you 





MANUFACTURING COMPA 








IT WORKS LIKE AHOE 


The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. It scal 


ps 


Says: 
“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 
2 or 3 inches thick 
” 


should be maintained. 
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Do your neighbors read our paper? 











Send in yous renewal. - Get up a club and get a reward. 
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The BVD.C , 


( Trade Mark Reg. USS. Pat. Off and F: reign Countries) 


‘Tt isn't BV. D. Underwear 





Fons the habit of 
looking for the 
B. V. D. Label. A 
Summer of comfort 
is worth a few sec- 
onds of time. 


‘ap 


f. 


\\\' 


ce i 


In our own modernly F 


equipped Cotton Mills 
at Lexington, N.C., the 
fabric from which these 
Loose Fitting B. V. D. 
Undergarments are 
made, is woven from 
specially selected cot- 
ton. This assures dur- 
ability in wear and 
wash. 








In our own B. Y. D. 
Factories the garments 
are skilfully cut, evenly 
stitched and accurately 
finished to fit and to be 
cool and comfortable 
all day long. 


B..V. D. Coat Cut Un- 
dershirts and Knee 
Lengih Drawers, 60 
cents the Garment. 
B.V.D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S. A. $1.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Compa2ay, 
New York. 


/ VU. Company 


ane 








Copyright U.S ALIA7 by 
VDC 


Company 
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"THE biggest room in the 
world is room for im- 
provement. But when 
Nature’s best pipe tobacco 
has been naturally improved 
into Velvet, that room ain’t 
so big after all. 
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AVING considered the natural 
factors affecting weevil control, 


it is appropriate that we now 
look more closely into the economic 
phases of the problem of profitable 
cotton production under weevil con- 
ditions. We have observed how 
many natural factors enter into the 
situation and in varying degrees aid 
the farmer in the fight against the 
weevil; in this and the following 
articles we shall attempt to point out 
some of the means that cotton grow- 


440 (12) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
j : THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 
If it hasn't this Red Woven Label | eo 
a V.—The Economic Side of the Problem—Growing Cotton Under 
SSE is ete Na sik a ing ce Weevil Conditions 
MADE. FOR THE. : or 8. moss 
one nanan eceeeeeeecacensnng’ (This' is the fifth of a series of articles on the Boll Weevil Problem. The sixth, “Th: 
Credit System,” will appear next week.] 
| : con light to his doubting neighbors 


and has ultimately pointed the way 
to their own. 


We shall here take up in their or- 
der of latitude the various sections 
east of the Mississippi River already 
infested with the weevil and yet to be 
invaded and discuss the profitable 
production of cotton in them uuder 
weevil conditions. 


Territory South of Parallel 31.— 
This belt or zone includes no cotton 


TABLE I 


Cotton Production in East Texas Counties South of Parallel 81 North Latitude B 
V 


fore and 


Vith the Weevil and for the Past Five Years 





|Average y'ld| Yield of 
PARISH | } a 
jing of weevil| of weevil 


before com-j| worst year 


Yield in 
} 1914 191; 
\ \ 


| Yield in|Yield in| Yieid in| Yield in 
1911 | 1912 1913 | 
i 





| Bales | Bales 
JASPEF cocccceccosel 2577 ; 274 
Liberty °...... Ph 20s9 | ; 263 
NeWton .wercccceece 1536 | 267 
12) | ae eae sae 7 274 | 489 
San Jacinto ......| 5 998 | 659 
OCC) SOR nen (ae 5a ee |) 
TOCAIS se 5 seve 00! 23 762 | 2 351 


| 

| i 

{| Bales | Bales | Bales | Eales | Bales 
[ . S37} S25 2 190 1 1 G47 | 785 
I 2818) 1 sii} 2 2 

{ 
| 





73 395 | 1 316 

397 | 366 | 541 559 | 315 

515[ 7 527} 9 400 6 305 | 6 017 

{ 7 031[ 7 048] 8 099 | 5 069 {| 5 359 
J 1 612| #1 699[ 2 359 {| 2 129{ 1 178 
| 17 760| 19 273[ 24 320 | 17 999 | 14 973 





TABLE II 


Cotton Production in Louisiana Parishes South of Parallel 31 North Latitude Before and 
With the Weevil and for the Past Five Years 











|Average y'ld| Yield of | Yield in|Yield in| Yield in] Yield in| Yield ia 

PARISH | before com-| worst year | 1911 | 1912 | 19138 | 1914 | 1915 

jing of weevil| of weevil | | { | 

| Bales | _ Baies__| Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales 

PUT 3) ROE are eer eae eae | 9 426 | 3 726 | 7 009] 7 184{ 8 722 | 10 453 | 385 
Ascension ......+0¢ 10 267 156 | 290 | 156 | 852 | 221 | 4 263 
Eust Baton Rouge.. 26 721 846 | 1140] 1.621] 3 066] 3 692 | 1 798 
East Feliciana 27 274 | 1 977 |. 3 £28] 3 872) 8 43 | & 181 | & 60a 
Ei. BAYES once tes | 22 537 | 5 898 | 7 676| 6 891 { 11 0385 | 13 968 | 8 308 
Pointe Coupee ....j 45 348 | 901 2 690 | 901| 2 808 | 4 888 2 270 
St: Peleng... .....6s0« | 8 640 | 683 | 767 | 683 | 828 | 933 704 
PGs EIRUOTY 52006 0% | 59.721 | 14 391 |} 25 774] 24 075 | 24 780 | 22 397 { 19 716 
St. Martin .....-6. | 10 462 | 404 376 | 404 | 982 | 1 509 | = 
Tangipahon ....... | 6 876 | 379 | 379 | 624; 1054 | 948 | — 724 
WGRRINBtON 2+ +0 0% | 10 702 | 1 345 1 345| 1 581] 1 875 | 2 556 | 2 159 
West Ieliciama ....| 17926 | 405 | 717 | 831 | 661 | 1 103 | 908 
(Mt 3 See ee eee | 255 898 | oi 222 52 286 | 48 818| 60 405 | 78 799 | 43 929 
*Evangeline Parish organized from a part of St. Landry in 1912, Yields for 1912 and 


subsequent years inciude St. Landry and Evangeline. 


**Not reported 


ers and business men can follow that 
will go far toward supplementing 
the uatural influences inimical to the 
weevil and materially aid in produc- 
ing profitable crops. 
Self-Confidence.—It is an axiom 
that confidence in one’s ability to 
succeed is a prerequisite to success 
in any field of human endeavor. No 


battle has ever been won by him who 


believed he would lose, and no man 


| has ever grown cotton successfully 
| under conditions of heavy weevil in- 





to advertisers say: “fam writing you as | 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees | 


22 . : >? 
all the the advertising it-carries. | ed with its appearance. 


festation who doubted his ability to 
do so. Doubt begets fear and panic, 
and when these .come the situation 
is hopeless. Nearly ten years in 
weevil territory have convinced the 


counties of importance in Mississippi 
and Alabama; all or the major por- 
tions of the counties of Decatur, 
Grady, Thomas, Brooks, Lowndes, 
Echols, Clinch, Charlton and Cam- 
den in Georgia; and the whole of 
Florida. Herewith are given tables 
showing the counties and parishes 
in this latitude in east Texas and 
Louisiana that were considered in 
Article III, with their average yiclds 
before and during their worst years 
with the weevil and their production 
for the past five years. 
Conclusions.—From these tables it 
is obvious that no certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn. It is true that 
the east Texas group, after having 


TABLE III 


Cotton Production in East Texas Counties Between Parallels 31 and 31% 


North Latitude 


Before and With Weevil and for the Past Five Years 





{Average y’ld| Yield of 


| Yield injYield in| Yield in| Yield in| Yield in 
1913 1914 1915 























PARISH | before com-| worst year | 1911 1912 | | | 
jing of weevil| of weevil | i | 
| Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales 
Angelina ...ccccces | 4 918 650 5 694[{ 6 334] T 552 6131 | 4 381 
Houston ..... venea 28 230 7 683 38 109| 32 505 | 30 324 26 082 | 22 730 
LiGON” seccvvcnees es 21 396 5 266 | 29 233 [{ 21 948] 23 716 16 893 | 14 470 
Sabine ..c-cccece oe 5 166 1 165 | 3 558 3 798 4 498 | 3622 | 2 509 
San Augustine .... 6 942 1 575 7 246 8 506] 10 643 | 7 929 | 5 896 
DIES Sea's aloes k's _ 7386 | 1686 | 8 596] 8 095{ 8 348 | 5 877 | 5 247 
TOCAIS  vacsceeees { 74 039 = | 18 025 | 92 433 | 81 186] 85 081 | 65 634 | 55 238 
TABLE IV 
Cotton Production in Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels 31 and 31% North Latitude 
Before and With the Weevil and for the Past Five Years 
|Average y’ld| Yield of | Yield injYield in] Yield in| Yield in| Yield in 
PARISH | before com-| worst year | 1911 {| 1912 {| 1913 | 1914 { 1915 
ling of weevil| of weevil | | 
| Bales | _ Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales 
AvoOyelles ...ccccee | 42 048 | 8 122 | 20 510{ 12 Sti | 15 8m 23 143 | 19 525 
Concordia ..ccscscce | 26 535 =| 3 770 {10 366] 2 341 3 770 7 108 + 516 
are | 36 346 | 4 450 { 9 509{ 11 732 | 10 376 | 11 914 | 8 070 
VOTROR. covvcccscce ft 2 745 _ 363 1 1 067| 1 042 1 434 | 1 611 | 776 
2 eee | 107 674 | 16 695 {| 41 452 27 629] 31 396 | 43 771 | 32 887 
writer that demoratization on the fallen off nearly 90 per cent, has re- 
part of farmers and business men turned to almost its average produc- 
upon the advent of the weevil is tion before the wevil came; but while 


far more dangerous and more to be 
dreaded than the weevil itself. Many 
a farmer and many a business man, 
for the first few years of weevil in- 
vasion, has proved a quitter. He has 
failed because he did not believe he 
could succeed. Usually he has been 
the identical man who failed to be- 
lieve in and prepare for the coming 
of the weevil. The exceptional man 
has believed in and prepared for the 
weevil’s coming, and he has succeed- 
Incidentally, 


| his success has shone out as a bea- 


some of these counties are making 
practically normal crops, others are 
making only a fraction of their for- 
mer yields. 

Some of the Louisiana parishes 
show a tendency toward recovery, 
but seldom has the average produc- 
tion of former years been regained 
However, most of the parishes of 
this group have not had sufficient 
time since infestation to afford any 
indication of the permanent effect af 
the weevil on cotton production. 
(Continued on page 14, this issue) 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for April 


Lesage days are coming now, 

and the reign of the heated 
brooder is near a close. Ex- 
cept under unusual conditions and 
during very inclement weather, the 
fireless brooder will become daily 
more useful. But for a time at least 
a fireless brooder requires a brood- 
er room, reasonably warmed and 
well ventilated. 

x *e * 

The exercise of judgment is espec- 
ially needed in handling the fireless 
brooder. The animal heat of the 
chicks is the only source of heat. 
This is supposed to be retained by 
the hover cloths hanging from the 
roof— and by the outside curtain. 
But the same means that retain the 
heat of the crowded up chicks, also 
prevent or reduce the current of pure 
fresh air so needed for growing 
strong, vigorous chicks. Hence the 
necessity for more or less warmth 
in the brooder room. 

* * * 


How are the incubators running? 


With the coming of warmer weather, | 


most likely changes in the ventila- 
tion of incubators will be found ne- 
cessary, as well as possibly some at- 
tention to moisture. A safe plan in 
using a standard machine, is to study 
carefully the instructions on those 
points given in all manufacturers’ 
circulars and follow them closely. 
* 

Are you testing eggs from newly 
made up pens before risking large 
hatches, or selling eggs for hatch- 


ent, be wise in time, set out in the 
runs, peach, plum and even pear and 
apple trees, and they will provide 
permanent shade and valuable fruit 
crops also. As most of the windfalls 
are wormy, the poultry will aid in 
destroying these. 
x eo * 


After poultry have been on a run 
long enough to cut down the green 
growth close, naturally on a well man- 
aged poultry farm or a farm where 
poultry is kept, there will be an al- 
ternate run. On a run 300x50 feet 
the house should be in the middle or 
at the junction of two 150 foot runs, 
the house being arranged to switch 
the flock to one or to the other. If 
that is provided and the hens are 
turned into the fresh grown green 
crop don’t waste a day, but harrow 
or drag over the one vacated, tho- 
roughly, first liming slightly. Then 


seed to a new green crop adding at 
seeding time a little acid phosphate. 
The poultry droppings are rich in ni- 
trogen. 
* * x 

Many progressive farmers are now 
installing water plants on their farms. 
Where it can be done, it will be a 
good plan to utilize overflow water 
for the poultry yards, leading it to 
the houses in pipes running all 
through them. Where a supply for the 
poultry is desired, fine perforations 
in the pipes can be arranged to ad- 
mit a constant but small supply of 
water in troughs, or short branch 
pipes with faucets can be inserted as 
needed on the pipe and opened just 
enough for a limited flow. Little tricks 
like these are a great help to the 
poultry and a wonderful saving in 
labor and money to the farmer. 

* * * 


We have many inquiries about the 
newly discovered use of fluoride of 
sodium for destroying lice and mites. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
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riculture will shortly issue a bulletin 
concerning this matter, and when is- 
sued we can answer our correspon- 
dents. ES. ae 





An Appreciative Reader 


HAVE always wanted to tell you 

that The Progressive Farmer is do- 
ing a great work for the Southern 
farmer. The paper publishes articles 
that are practical and up-to-date. 
The Reference Special of February 
17 is worth more to a farmer who has 
no scientific knowledge of agricul- 
ture than the paper costs per year. 

The paper is invaluable to me in my 
school work. It has valuable articles 
that I have my school boys read 
in connection with their agriculture. 
Books die with old age; papers (good 
papers) are always modern and time- 
ly. No farmer should be without The 
Progressive Farmer or some othe? 
good farm paper. 

W. A. ROWELL. 
Simsboro, La. 
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ing? Don’t take long chances, and 
then have to explain to customers 
why the “fertile” eggs don’t hatch. 

* * * 


Tests proved that this invention 
added 80 per cent to the efficiency 
of the Six. And it did that solely by 
reducing friction beyond any other 


type. 
All Records Won 


Last year, in a hundred tests, the 
Super-Six wonall thestock-car records 
which can prove a motor’s value. It 
won the records for speed, for hill- 
climbing, for quick acceleration and 
endurance. 


It broke the 24-hour endurance 


This is to give you a clear under- 
standing of what the Super-Six motor 
means. 

This is why it holds unquestioned 
the leading place in Motordom. Why 
it won all the worth-while records. 
Why it stopped the trend toward 
Eights and Twelves. And why it 
gave supremacy—perhaps forever— 
to this new type of a Six. 


What Friction Does 


Motion causes friction. You know 
this in farm machinery. It is friction : 
that finally destroys fd record by 32 per cent. It twice bf ke 

‘hi os tell ceed meme Mine witwation the transcontinental record in one 
poe = Pe cee a bi ie peaiheus oa continuous 7000-mile round trip. 

So, in performance and endurance, 


If you have not sowed rape, etc., 
in vacant runs, better do it at once, 
and, at this season of year, there 
is nothing that will give better re- 
turns. Variety in the poultry ration 
is of prime importance and the green 
part of it is absolutely necessary 
both for economy in cost and in the 
benefit to poultry. 

* 






Talking of feeds. It is generally re- 
commended to give poultry coarse | 
ground oyster shell for the lime—egg 
shell material. Well, it may be all 
right, but we do not find it so. First, 
when given alone in hoppers, we have 


ENUNUULENUYGOUVNOUUVEESUOANAUOUAAUATEA SOUSA 





noticed the consumption of shell, large part of the power is consumed r : 
much of the time, was nothing. When by it. The motor’s endurance is sige agg ig ‘—° = eT gee that 
mixed with coarse mash, it disap- limited. aaa mee o the tac 1 at friction 1S 
peared, but we then found coarse reduced almost to nil. 


So the chief problem in motor car 
engineering has been the reduction of 
friction. 


shell scattered all around untouched. 
Evidently it didn’t suit the hens, and 
another noticeable fact, eggs were 
scarce. 


The Economy Car 


This endurance will probably 
double the life ‘of the Hudson car. 
The reduction of friction saves im- 
mense power waste. 

In addition, we this year add to the 
Hudson a wonderful gasoline saver. 

So the Hudson Super-Six means 
economy to you. It means a daily 
saving—in the long run, a very big 
saving. 

It means pride in your car. The 
Super-Six owner knows that he rules 
the road. And, in beauty and luxury, 
the car stands out as a master-piece 
in any crowd. 

You can have all this, and still save 
money, because of the Super-Six 
economies. These are things to con- 
sider well when you buy a car to keep. 

If you don’t know the nearest 
Hudson dealer, ask us for his name. 
Let him show you all the ways in 
which this master car excels. 


Sixes Disappointed 


The Six-type was adopted to lessen 
this vibration. The Light Six, with 
small bore, was made to lessen it 
further. But the highest attainment 
in a Light Six proved a disappoint- 
ment. Motor friction was not reduced 
as engineers had hoped. 

So some leading makers, including 
the Hudson, started tests with Eights 
and Twelves. It was hoped that twin 
motors, set at angles, would solve the 
friction problem. 


Then Came This 


That was in 1915. Many engineers 
thought the Six type was doomed. 
That the V-types would displace it, 
as they had in certain cars. 

But in that year Hudson engineers 
invented the Super-Six. In December, 
1915, we were granted patents on it. 


* * * 


There is a small size of shell for 
use of chicks, An experiment, using 
this in common mash for laying #ens 
resulted in its being greedily taken 
and egg production suddenly in- 
creased. The conclusion is plain. 
Coarse oyster shell is not liked by 
the hens, but the fine stuff is and 
pays. If your hens have been loafing 
try the experiment. 

* * * 

Are your hens well provided with 
shade for the coming hot months? 
Don’t wait until they come to pro- 
vide comfort for the poultry. There 
are so many things that, if planted 
early will grow with the need for 
shade. Russian sunflower is excel- 
lent, if planted two or three rows 
near together, for the foliage is most- 
ly at top. The seed will be useful next 
fall and winter. 

a a 





Then any of the pole beans, lima 
or common snap will furnish both 


shade and a crop. Possibly velvet Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan - $2175 Town Cor: ee 2928 
: . ints RR a> a 4 25 own Car Landaulet . 
beans will supply as much or more, Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 (All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet | 3025 


than any other. These will require 
a stalk of corn at intervals to sustain 
the vines, but what farmer ever rais- 
es too much of any of these? 

a a 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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When the runs are to be perman- zi 
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Save Your 
Thresh Bill 


OU can Go it with a Red River 

Special threshing outfit.Good 
work without breakdowns. The 
Red River Special saves the 
farmer’s grain. Beats tt out. 
*“Saved enough more of our 
grain over other machines to 
pay our thresh bills,’’say Andrew 
Scott and 17 other farmers of 
Kerwin, Kansas. Buy or hire a 


Red River 
special 


Beating shakers tossa dbea tthestraw 
just as you would by h: ind 90 per cent 
of the grain is Separated at the big 
cylinder—by* ‘the Man Behindthe Gun.’ 
Low upkeep and re epai ircost. Frames 
made of seasoned hard mz aple lumber. 
Steel used where iron iacks strength. 
Tell your thresherman to get a Red 
River Special, It means better thresh- 
ing and less lost time for you. Or 
write and learn about our “Junior” 

machine. Small enovgh to make 
Sivouing your own grain pay. Write 
tor the Red River Special Paper. 


Nichols & Shepard C Co. 


Since 1848 
Pg Exclusively of Red River Special 
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Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
Traction “Bugis nes and *Gas Tractors 
Battie Creek Michizan 
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Guaranteed Capacity 


WE build Sturges Cans tq be more 
than just good milk containers. 
Each Sturges Can is built to be true to 
rated capacity. This is a big advantage 
in daily service. Saves work and time. 
forestalls disputes with city seaiers— 
insures pleasing your trade more. Only . 
highest gradesteel plate is used. Care- 
folly ey seams so!dered smooth 
to_keep clean. 
"Gar No.116. E 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


DRAIN TILE 
-oavs FREE 


NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE 
Yes Sir! Absolutely without 
risk you can try this wonder- 
ful machine—make your owr 
Pt-ione tile, 10 dava FREE, t 
76 that coment tile under. 
raining is ono of t he sry st paying investments 
you could make on your farm, ' 
2 ’ ean "P55 REIG 
THE FARRER SCEMENTT ILE MACHINE 
Has 2 capacity of 1200 perfect tile a day in sizes é 
to 8 inches. Operates ona -either hand o1 
power. No hand tamping. irnisned complete 
Noextras required. Fully ee i, 
Write today for 


e ape Te SS 
FREE BOOK phage L- % aS 
7 ~ 







































age. Tells how many farmers 
doubled end tripled profits and 
value of their land. 4A post card 

oney E'rce 





Farmer’s Cement Tlie 
Machine Co. S 
Nept. 334 St. Johns, Mich. ; 








Moke vouvr neighberhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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The Boll Weevil Problem 


(Continued from page 12, this issue) 
Prom the evidence at hand it is clear 
that the future of 


ail industry in Florida 


cotton growine as 


and the ex 


treme southern tier of counties of 
| Georgia is precarious, It is not 
meant to indicate that cotton grow- 
ing will become impossible in this 
territory, for there is insufficient 
evidence to warrant such a state- 
ment; but it is quite probable that 
production will decrease 90 per cent 





or more and that the return to nor- 
mal yields will be a matter of years. 

A very considerable proportion of 
the Sea Island crop is grown in the 


territory under consideration, and 
the future of this industry appears 
very uncertain, at least for a num- 


ber of years after the Sea Island pro- 


and a comparatively heavy summer 
rainfall. It is especially noteworthy 
that the six Texas counties shown, 
after having decreased 75.7 per cent 
in production, made in 1911 more than 
five times the number of bales pro- 
duced when the weevil damage was 
heaviest, and over 22,000 bales more 
than the average crop before the 
weevil appeared. 


In the Louisiana parishes under 
consideration insufficient time since 
the appearance of the weevil has 


elapsed for a complete recovery in 
production to have been made; but 
the tendency is unmistakably toward 
the complete rehabilitation of cot- 
ton growing in these parishes. Af- 
ter having fallen off about 84 per 
cent, these four parishes in 1911 
made 41,452ebales, or nearly two and 
one-half times their production 
when the weevii was at its worst. 


TABLE V 


ystton Produc 





























tion in East Texas ¢ ties Between Parallels 31% and 32 North Latitude 
Before and With the ‘Weevil and for the Past Five Years 
|Average y'fdj Yia!d of | Yield injYield in| Yield in| Yield in| Yield in 
PARISH | before com-| worst year | 1911 | 1912 [| 19138 191 | 1915 
ling of we evil} of weevil ! i | j 
| Bales | Bales | Bales gales | Bales | Bales _ 
Anderson cea 19 680 | 6 652 i 2h 494 016 | 18 794 | 17 293 
Cherokee ees | it SoS | 3 922 i 0) 948 22 704 | 18 952 | 16 375 
Nacogdoches a 18 347 | 4859 | 21 910] 21 487 | 15 369 | 12 558 
Sheiby Pee 17 128 s-370 9 «875 | 25 420 | 19 034 | 16 917 
Totais Pe wreresb se 73 098 | 18 S804 | 90 327| 94 627 | 72 149 | 63 143 
TABLE VI 
ton Production in Louisiana Parishe Between Parallels 2142 and 32 North Latitude 
Before and With the a. eevil and for the Past Five Year: 

















TAver ge y lal Yield of | Yield in| \ ield in! Yield in! Yield in! Yield in 

PARISH before com-| worst year | ESL) Bere 1913 1914 | 1915 

ing of weevil] of weevil | | | | | 

| Sales | sales { Bates | | Bale s | Bales_ 

15 701 | 1 648 9 544 | 5 531 7 912 | 5 063 

9 : 1 287 2 385 | 3 THO 2590 | 2 036 

R28 11 583 20 741 | 26 184 | 19 641 [| 19 200 

12 oF 1 899 i 6 287} 9 S64 | 8 323 | 6 327 

29 234 7 477 } 16 392 | § 484 | 10 191 | 7 477 

639 | 698 | 1 961} B 593 | 8 179 | 2 829 
104 740 24.592 | 57 810] 7 416 | 51 836 | 42 432 
ducing areas are infested. Sea Is- Territory Between Parallels 314 
land cotton is late in reaching ma- and 32 North Latitude.—The terri- 


turity and this fact, coupled with the 
disadvantages of mild winters and 
heavy summer rainfall, will doubtless 
greatly reduce production for a num- 
ber of years. 
Territory Between 
and 3145 North Latitude.—E ast of 
the Mississippi River this belt in- 
cludes all or the major portions of 
Adams, Wilkinson, Pike, Marion, La- 
mar, Forrest, Perry and Greene coun- 
ties in Mississippi; Washington, Es- 
cambia, Conecuh, Covington, Coffee, 
Geneva, Dale and Houston counties, 
Alabama; and Early, Miller, Baker, 
Mitchell, Colquitt, Tift, Berrien, Cof- 


Parallels 31 


tory between these parallels includes 
all or the major portions of Jeffer- 
son, Claiborne, Copiah, Lincoln, 
Simpson, Lawrence, Jefferson Davis, 
Covington, Jones and Wayne coun- 
ties in Mississippi; Clarke, Wilcox 
Monroe, Butler, Crenshaw, Pike, Bar- 
bour and Henry counties in Alabama; 
and Quitman, Clay, Randolph, Cal- 
houn, Terrell, Dougherty, Lee, Worth, 
Crisp, Turner, Wilcox, Ben Hill, Ir- 
win, Telfair, Jeff Davis, Appling, Li- 
berty and McIntosh in Georgia. 

In Tables V and VI are shown the 
yields in bales of east Texas coun- 
ties and Louisiana parishes in the 


TABLE VII 


Cotton Production in East 


With the Weevil 


Texas Counties Par: 


illels 32 and 32% North Latitude Before and 


and for the Past Five Years 





























j|Average y'ld; Yield of | Yield in}Yield in{ Y ield in| Yield'in} Y eo in 
PARIS. | before com-| worst year | 1911 1912 | ‘191 ists { B02 
jing of weevil} of weevil i i | | 
= | Bales | Bales | Bales {| Bales 
Gregg pea tecdea aie. Sore | | 2 274.4 8 993 | 9 TAT | 7 514 
RROUONBOS i 50:64:00 i H 3 808 | 28 114 | 19 900 | 14 691 
PEMEIRS 2 ein W566 8 40%0 | | 4 411 | 21 S840 | 3 762 | 16 666 
RINE oie. -6 0h wrasse sis | 2 994] 29 160 | 28 929 { 23 161 
CE See enaree | 7 554} 39 233 | 33 144 | 29 168 
EAIE es 0.5.55 5:46.08 | 185 1140 921 [127 340 [111 512 | 91 200 
TABLE YIII 
Cotton Production in Louisiana Parishes Between Parallels 32 and 32% North Latitude 
Before and With the Weevil and for the Past Five Years. 
{Average y'ld| Yield of | Yield in| Yield ae Yield in} Yield in| Yield in 
PARISH before com-| worst year | 1911 } 1912 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
ling of weevil! of \ vil | | { | 
| Saies ee | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales 
Bienvitla: vsas.ccvess] 18 416 | | 18 274] 14 961] 18 588 | 14 309 | 14 620° 
CERIGWGNE see des see 5 633 | |] 4 011] 2 320] 3 06583 {[ 8 120 | 2 575 
eae : 28 225 | {| 21 764 | 25 528| 27 694 | 19 927 | 20 626 
PIUMEMCLEDD,  e-6 0's. 0:9 4.6 6 | ‘ | 13 227| 10 313] 12 411 | 18 079 16 508 
POMBOR iv esses cece | | {/ 4126) 5 316 5 226 | 6 112 4 415 
Madison .........- j | 11751] 4 641] 6 612 { 4 824 [ 4 039 
GACH tA. o55<0xd oes | | 8 813] 10 286] 9 973 | 10 929 | 8 066 
Red River ..... ‘al { 11 829] 13 541 [ 16 459 | 14 093 | 10 385 
Richland ... re) | | 16 308] 16 680{ 17 135 | 19 823 | 16 186 
Totals | \ 1105 103 {103 616 {117 151 1110 216 | 97 418 
fee, Ware, Pierce, Wayne and Glynn same latitude before the appearance 
counties, Georgia. of the weevil, during their worst year 
The decrease in cotton production of weevil damage, and for the past 
in counties and parishes in this lati- five years. 
tude in east Texas and Louisiana The conclusions to be drawn from 
upon the appearance of the weevil Tables V and VI are unmistakable. 
was given in Tables Il and VII, Ar- The four Texas counties fell off from 
ticle IIL; herewith, Tables Ili and 73,098 bales as an average to 18,804 
IV, are shown these same counties bales during their worst period of 


and parishes, with their average cot- 


ton production before the coming 
of the weevil; their yields the worst 
year of weevil damage; and the pro- 


duction for the past five year 
Tables III and IV indicate clearly 
the trend of cotton productiov in the 





| once boll weevil-ridden counties and 
| parishes in east Texas and Louisiana. 
Practically this entire belt or zone 


| sade, with 


is a timbered area, lyi 
mild 


ing in a low lati- 
winter temperatures 


weevil damage, or about 75 per cent. 
By 1911 the average production be- 
fore the coming of the weevil had 
been regained and over 20,000 bales 
additional. 

In the six Louisiana parishes in Ta- 
ble VI production fell off from 104,740 
bales average before the coming of 
the weevil to 28,125 bales the year 
of greatest loss and in 1911 had risen 
to,a total of 57,310 bales. In 1912 the 
(Concluded on page 28, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





NitrA- germ, 


Our Free Book Tells How With It: 


You may raise 
larger crops 
without pops 


Peanuts 


To keep out 
weevil, get 
more hayand 


Velvet Bean 


To succeed: 
in raising 
big cropsof 


Cowpeas 


To make 
more to 
an acre 


Soy Beans 


You can pro- 
duce all that 
you need for 


Ammonia 


Corn, 
Cotton, 
Oats, etc. 


And make your soils more productive. 





Write for this booklet today, 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., 


Savannah, Ga. 

















502-G Bay St., 
You can go 


Till Deep i°A2 


Give the roots a chance OUt bring- 
ing up trish, 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 
y thrifty crops rely upon the 
Pernod sharp, —— disks of 


Cutaw 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—iight 
in draft and built for a lifetime of service, If 
your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new free book, ‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy zow. 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 9 
Maker of the original CLARK disk 
harrows and plows 


~ ~ St., Higganum, Conn. 


4 
Cr 






This Double 221. hin 


Action Harrow” 





ater. 
sors Te 


sf Sa c, r 
d Simplex 
pressure 


convenience 
Other 
tion, 


Water Systems of every Kind 


Sixty days’ free trial. This 
pneumatic system with 
tank in cellar adds great 


¢ to country home life 
sizes as low priced in propor 


We. build tanks, towers, and water supply 
systems for ery purpose, We can furnish 
4 System to “tale eare of your home, barn 
ae etc., and meet every requirement. 





Te s your needs and ask for special cir- 
cular No. 2 


THE BALTIMORE CoO. ®asze- 


‘98% 


Mrwelve other sizes from 1%4 
to22H-P. Your choice of 
Hit and Miss or Throttle 
Governor; Make and Break 
or Jump Spark (auto) igni- 
tion. o extra charge, 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
fo build. Over a million H-P. 
nuse, Operate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline, Longest sold direct to the user. Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COWFAHNY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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| FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


| 
| X1.—Selecting Ready-mixed Fertilizers 


Butler 








NFORTUNATELY ready-mixed 
[J ieritzes cannot always be se- 

lected by their names, nor on the 
claims of the manufacturers as to 
their special suitability for certain 
crops. 

The chief reason why this can- 
not be done is because the crop alone 
is not sufficient on which to base the 
selection of a fertilizer. The soil on 
which it is to be used is as important 
a guide to the selection of a fertilizer 
as the crop. That is, soils probably 
differ as much in their fertilizer 
needs as do different crops. An in- 
telligent selection of a ready-mixed 
fertilizer can, therefore, only be made 
when both the needs of the soil and 
the crops are fully considered. 

Until the beginning of the present 
European war most of the ready- 
mixed fertilizers sold in the South 
contained as high a per cent of pot- 
ash as of nitrogen, and in many cases 
a higher per cent. In certain sections, 
especially from Alabama westward, 
and frequently on the clay lands of 
other sections, this did not conform 
to the needs of the soil nor the com- 
mon field crops, although it is recog- 
nized that there are certain crops 
which require much larger quantities 
of potash than do others 


Relatively Too Much Phosphorus in 
Ready Mixed Fertilizers 


T IS alsosto be noted in this con- 

nection that the relative amount 
of phosphoric acid in our ready- 
mixed fertilizers has always been 
much larger than the relative needs 
of the soil or the relative amounts 
used by crops justified. There is an 
excuse for this, in that nearly all 
Southern soils are deficient in phos- 
phoric acid and the cost of this plant 
food being low it is not good practice 
to take any chance that the crops 
might not have sufficient for their re~ 
quirements. It is probable, however, 
that while a liberal amount of phos- 
phoric acid should be applied and 
profits from its use have been large 
and quite general, that in many cases 
relatively smaller amounts would 
have given greater net profits. At 
this time or perhaps we should say, 
since potash became scarce, the com- 
position of ready-mixed fertilizers 
shows an interesting change. Since 
potash is not to be had, and mixtures 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
alone, have become quite common 
and are more largely used, the per 
cent of phosphoric acid has been in- 
creased, apparently to take the place 
of the potash left out. This is 
good business on the part of the 
manufacturers. They can sell an in- 
creased per cent of phosphoric acid 
to the farmer because it is compara- 
tively cheap and costs little more 
than formely charged for potash 
while the farmer would probably re- 
fuse to buy a fertilizer with a similar 
increase in the per cent of nitrogen 
because it is much higher priced and 
the cost of such a fertilizer per ton 
would be greatly increased. 


Too Little Nitrogen 


N THE opinion of the writer, the 
greatest defect in the ready-mixed 
fertilizers used in the past, as well as 
since the war began, is that they do 
not contain sufficient nitrogen in pro- 
portion to the phosphorie acid they 
contain. Of course, the high price of 
nitrogen places a close limit on the 
amount which can be profitably used, 
for beyond a comparatively small 
amount the crop increase would fail 
to pay the increased cost; .but we 
feel quite certain that a larger 





amount of nitrogen, compared with 
the amount of phosphoric acid used, | 
would pay better than the mixtures 
now in common use which contain | 
8 to 12 per cent of phosphoric acid, | 


but generally only from 2 to 3 per 
cent of nitrogen. 

For instance, a fertilizer contain- 
ing 1 to 2 per cent of nitrogen and 
10 to 12 per cent of phosphoric acid 
may be suitable for peanuts, or other 
legumes on’ rather poor land de- 
ficient in nitrogen; but for corn and 
cotton, unless the land be very rich 
in nitrogen, these relative propor- 
tions of plant foods do not corres- 
pond to the relative needs of the 
crops. For average lands a propor- 
tion of 3 or 4 per cent of nitrogen 
to not over 6 to 8 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid will probably be found 
more profitable for cotton and corn. 
It is generally advised that corn re- 
quires a larger supply of nitrogen 
than cotton and while this is quite 
true, as regards the needs of the 
crops, it does not follow that it is 
true from the standpoint of economic 
results or net profits obtained. 


There is probably no crop which 


on average lands in the South will 
pay a better profit than cotton for 
a liberal application of nitrogen when 
cotton is selling for a fair price. 

The fact that nitrogen is too high 
priced and should be gathered from 
the air by legumes has no bearing on 
the selection of fertilizers for cot- 
ton, corn and other crops for this 
season. The question is simply, do 
my soils need nitrogen or phosphoric 
acid or both and will the purchace 
of these be made profitable because 
of the increased yields? 


Consider These Points Before Buying 


N THE selection of the fertilizer 

for our soils this year let us first 
consider the character of thé crops 
grown on them in recent years. It 
is not wise to buy large quantities of 
nitrogen, or a mixed fertilizer with 
a high per cent of nitrogen, for a 
legume crop, nor for corn and cotton 
if the crops grown on this soil in re- 
cent years have madé a large growth 
of stalks. Small amounts of nitrogen 
may be profitably used in some cases 
even for legumes if the land be rather 
poor, but with land of fair fertility 
phosphoric acid alone will be found 
the best fertilizer for legumes. in fact, 
on practically all soils of the Cotton 
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Belt, except the black lime lands, a 
fairly liberal application of phos- 
phoric acid will be found profitable 
because of the better fruiting and 
maturing which will result. In se- 
lecting a ready-mixed fertilizer in 
should be remembered that low-grade 
mixtures usually furnish plant foods 
at the highest cost per pound, while 
high-grade mixtures or those con- 
taining the largest percentages of 
plant foods usually furnish plant 
foods at the lowest price per pound 
of plant food actually obtained. 

For instance, the average farmer 
would take a fertilizer containing 2 
per cent of nitrogen and 6 per cent 
of phosphoric acid at $24 per ton in- 
stead of a fertilizer containing 4 per 
cent of nitrogen and 12 per cent of 
phosphoric acid at $45. Of course 
this is ridiculous, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. While it is perfectly 
plain that 200 pounds of the higher 
grade mixture supplies exactly the 
same amounts of plant foods as 400 
pounds of the lower grade, the aver- 
age man will not pay the high prices 
which the high-grade fertilizers bring 
although they furnish plant foods, 
for which fertilizers are alone pur- 
chased, at lower cost per pound, and 
(Concluded on page 17, this issue) 




















The south porch. 


do please you. 


Certain old fences. 


The land that needs tiling. 


those things 
need your attention 
on the farm: 


You, Mr. Farm Owner, who are about to 
make your first trip of the season to the farm, 
will find a score of things that need attention. 
Whether it is rented or “worked on shares,” 
or whether you employ a superintendent, you, 
the owner, have certain things that you want 
done, will order done. And you want a record 
of how things look now: 


The foundation to the corn crib. 
The broken hoops on the silo. 
The condition of the orchard. 
The condition of the horses and cattle and hogs. 


And one obvious thing to do is to make an auto-photo-graphic record. 
pictures of the things that don’t please you, as well as pictures of the things that 
And alongside of each picture make a brief memo,—at least a date 
and title, an authentic, indisputable record written on the film at the time. 
simple and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue, free, at your dealer’s or by matl. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


that 


Make 


It’s a 














>, 4c and 5c, 





way of De Luxe finishing—the very best 
a trial roll of films with 5c in stamps for 


If you want a surprise in the 
FOR that can be produced—send us 
postage. Absolutely no charge for developing and printing this roll. 
APRIL egy itor ae beauty of these prints will guarantee us your future orders at 
c 


F. W. BROMBERG 
The Authorized Eastman Kodak Agent 
Birmingham, Ala, 
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Book of Mixed Feeds 


FREE! 


Useful to every owner of 
dairy cows, beef cattle, 
work oxen, horses and 

mules 


LLS you how to pre- 

pare mixed feed 

scientifically. 
Gives the right for- 
mula for every 
combination of feeds 
used in the South. a 
Tells the percentage 
of protein and carbohy- 
drates. Directs what amount 
of each mixture to feed for main- 
tenance, for milk production, for fattening and for work. 


This book also contains an interesting chapter on 


TRADE MARH 


U-EYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


Shows why these delinted hulls have greater forage value 
than the old style hulls, why they allow better assimila- 
tion of food, why they go farther, why they take less 
space for storage, why they are easy to handle, why they 
mix well with other food, why cattle relish them, why 
they cost much less than old style hulls and why thou- 
sands of feeders are enthusiastic about them. The mixed 
feed formulas show how to combine Buckeye Hulls 
properly with concentrates and other feeds. 


Mr. W. B. Lifford, Troy, Ala., 


prefers Buckeye Hulls to old style hulls. He says 
that they are less trouble to feed, are better for the 


digestive organs and seem to agree with the cows 
better. 


COMPLETE pop 

wre UCTIONS FoR FEEDING 
EC, 

TO Tt REFERENCE 















To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet ¢ 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. it is easy to Fg hg a 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer ta 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Send to the Nearest Mill for Your Copy of the Book 
Dept.4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Dept. A 


Atlanta Birmingh ; : 
Augusta Gaits po og “ = - _— 


elma 










































“BUGGIES BRED IN OLD KENTUCKY” are built 
: right in the heart of the country where hickory, elm 
and other vehicle wood stock is unequalled for strength and durability. We 


When you buy an Ames Buggy you do get a 


have first choice of the best. 


Better Buggy for Less Money 


For over 40 years Ames Buggies have made good. Get our new big Buggy 
Picture Book— Ames of Owensboro, 1917.” Illustrates our line of Better Built 
If there is no Ames Dealer in your town we will tell you how you can 


Buggies. 
easily get an Ames Buggy. 


F. A. AMES COMP. 
124 Ames Building ANY, Incorporated 


OWENSBORO, KY. 














Kill The Lic 


currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. 
both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for you. 


Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


is easy and pleasant to use,’inexpensive, harmless to man and beast. Buti 

kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from near a 

and garden, ; 
Our dealer in your town has instructions to sup i 
Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—“ aie yon wit Des pe 
if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has stood for 
nearly fifty years, 
& PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


= Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 






that torture your cattle, 
hogs and poultry and the 
insects that ruin rose and 







































The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for April 


Sap feed problem will be largely 
settled this month. The amount of 
cotton planted largely determines 
the feed crops. Not so much that 
land enough is not left for growing 
all the feedstuffs needed, but there 
is not enough time and interest left 
for feed crops after the cotton is 
attended to first. A bale of cotton 
at 12 cents a pound will buy 80 
bushels of corn at 75 cents a bushel, 
but this same bale of cotton at 18 
cents a pound will only buy 72 bu- 
shels of corn at $1.25 a bushel. It has 
to sell for 20.cents a pound to buy 
80 bushels of corn at $1.25 a bushel. 
il 


The South plants acreage en- 
ough to corn to supply her needs and 
much more if she made a yield equal 
to the average of the United States 
as a whole. For the last ten years 
the South has averaged about 17 bu- 
shels per acre, and this low yield is 
explanation enough why so many re- 
gard cotton as a more profitable crop 
than corn. But for feeding our live- 
stock we are not confined to corn. 
For the southern half of the Cotton 
Belt velvet beans will make a valu- 
able addition to the feed on the farm, 
and in the northern half of the Belt 
soy beans will do the same. These 
crops may be grown with the corn 
or separately and make more feed 
than corn and will not take so much 
from the soil. 

lil 


It is customary to salt the cattle 
once every week, or every two or 
three weeks, while they are on pas- 
ture. In the way it is done probably 
the salt does the cattle as much 
harm as good; but there is one ad- 
vantage in the practice. It means 
that the cattle get a little attention 
at this time and any sick or injured 
animals are attended to. But cattle 
should not take all the salt they need 
for two weeks at one time. The own- 
er does not eat his “greens” today 
and his salt next week. Salt should 
be kept under a shelter where the 
cattle can eat what they want and 
when they want it. 

IV 


The livestock that require the most 
attention during this month of April 
are the horses and mules. Many of 
them during the first week of spring 
work have been so treated that their 
efficiency for the remainder of the 
season will be less than it should 
have been. Sore shoulders and 
necks are largely the result of neg- 
lect. But probably more work ani- 
mals have their efficiency lowered 
in the spring by having their diges- 
tion impaired through too severe 
work and too much feed when un- 
accustomed to both. Hard work re- 
quires heavy feeding, but both should 
not be started at the same time. If 
a long race is to be run the first mile 
must not be covered at top speed, 
and the same principle holds in start- 
| ing the season’s work. A little less 
| work this week may mean much more 
| next week. 





Vv 


The large cotton planter thinks it 
is economy to feed all the mules, or a 
large number, out of one trough and 
then allow them to eat all the hay 
they want from a common rack. We 
are convinced that he is mistaken. 
The feed wasted would more than 
pay the cost of individual feeding, 
and the greater efficiency of the 
mules would do the same again. In 
such feeding many animals get 
more than they require and there is 
a waste of feed if the animal is not 
actually injured. Other mules do not 
get as much as they need unless an 
excess of feed is placed before the 
whole lot. 

VI 

A planter recently stated to the 
' writer that this feeding of all the 
, mules at one common rack and keep- 
ing feed there all the time is the 











“natural” method of feeding and is! 
supported by the good results obtain- 
ed from the use of self-feeders with! 
other animals. But the cases are not. 
parallel. The pig has nothing to do 
but eat and digest his feed. The mule 
may be tired or he may be required 
to work hard immediately after eat- 
ing a large meal. The “natural” me- 
thod of feeding will not work with 
horses and mules because they are 
not treated in the “natural” way. 
They are forced to work. Moreover, 
experience shows that pigs using 
the self-feeder eat more feed. In 
their case they gain faster, but if the 
mule eats more than he requires the 
feed is wasted. 
Vil 

There will be many cases of colic 
during the hard work of the next 
three or four months. Hard work is 
one of the conditions which render 
horses and mules more likely to have 
colic. Not that hard work alone pro- 
duces colic, but hard work and heavy 
feeding if accompanied with irregu- 
lar work or feeding are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this trouble. A large 
feed might not injure an animal if 
it had nothing else to do but digest 
this feed, but if it must tax its 
strength both by work and digestion 
with a large feed both at the same 
time, colic may occur. An unusually 
hard piece of work should not be 
preceded by a full feed, nor should a 
tired animal have his strength over- 
taxed ‘by the digestion of a larger 
feed than usual. 

Vill 


The ideal method of feeding horses 
and mules is to allow them to rest a 
while after the day’s work before be- 
ing fed; or at least to allow them to 
eat hay awhile after a hard day’s work 
before being fed grain. This is thought 
to be too much trouble, but. we are 
convinced it would be trouble for 
which good pay would be received. 
At best the horse or mule is a very 
expensive animal, as kept on the 
farm. He should therefore be fed in 
a way that will obtain the greatest 
efficiency and economy of feed. It is 
an easy matter to. waste feed on an 
idle mule or lessen the efficiency of 
one working hard by improper feed- 
ing. 

IX 


It is a mistake to try to make up 
too much of the shortage in grain by 
an extra amount of hay, when the 
work animals are driven to the limit 
of their strength. Horses should not 
be given over a.pound of hay a day 
for every 100 pounds of their weight 
and mules probably should have less. 
In fact, less rather than more than a 
pound a day per 100 pounds weight 
is the safer rule, and while many ap- 
pear to think otherwise, we are con- 
vineed that best results are obtain- 
ed when all the hay is given at the 
night feed. It is a fact, however, 
that horses are largely creatures of 
habit and the time of feeding and the 
number of feeds a day are largely 
matters of habit. The matter of 
greatest importance is regularity in 
feeding. 

x 

A hard working horse or mule 
sweating freely requires a _ large 
amount of water. A 1000 pound 
animal doing hard work on a warm 
day may require 100 pounds or 12 
gallons. If twice a day is often 
enough to water in cool weather when 
the animals are idle, perhaps four or 
five times a day is not too often for 
a hard working horse or mule on a 
hot day. Still this is largely a mat- 
ter of habit so long as work is re- 
gular. It matters little whether wat- 
ering is done before or after feeding 
so long as the animal gets his water 
regularly. If an animal gets water 


as often as he should have it it is not 
likely that he will take too much, 
but if he is deprived of it for too long 
a period he may drink more than is 
good for him. 
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Fowler’s Serum 





FOWLER’S 
Anti-Hog Cholera 


SER UM 


For Sure Prevention 
Hog Cholera 


Order through any Branch House of 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


























tHE INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now ino 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 
wheat and corn. . 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

tus send you our proposition—to con- 

tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agonis. 


INDIANA SILO CO, 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 













‘IT THROWS 
AND BLows” 





Runs on 1-5 less fhorse power than any other 
blower cutter, _**‘I have used my Papec Cutter 
two seasons, filling our ownand five or six neigh= 
boring silos. It works well and does not require 
much power”’—so writes Mrs. L. Stahl, Clemo, 
E a. Sizes for 3H. P. engine and up—capacities 
2 rom Sons Ree owe. 2 fully guaranteed. 

r catalog ex h 2 2 

Bisco si80 yg WE TeE Tekcay ese 
Papec Machine Co., 21 Main St., Shortsville,N. Y. 

-oints. 


25 Convenient Distributing Points, 


















Only $2 Down 
One Year to Pay Ts 


Buys the New Butter- Gare 
4 fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, "wt Mea 





easy cleaning, close skim- £S\Ry 
ming, durable. Guaranteed § ] | 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts ‘a 
r hour. Made alsoin five @ =e ae 
a ger sizes up toNo.Sshown here. 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ears tte own cost 
t saves in cream. ‘ostal brings Free cat- / 
alog, folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manu erand save money, / 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, (1 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
JONES 


50-10N SILO $83 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
three 
times our price. 25, 60,76 and 95 ton 
sizes at the lowest prices ever made on 
feliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations ui- 
necessary. Makes perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. Easily, quickly erected. 
Strongly endorsed by hundreds of 
igi |users. Shipped from Kansas City. 
au Write for illustrated literature. 


JONES SILO CO. 
39 Friend Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
address and number stamped on tagé. 


ame, 
Catalog and samples free on request. & 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago & 





NUT CULTURE .- By experts. Sample 15c 
AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL Rochester,N.Y¥ 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 





| | “LEST WE FORGET” 





pth tag put off planting that corn 
a few weeks and get your land in 
better shape. Using the spike har- 
row a few times now will help won- 
derfully in giving the grass and weeds 
a black eye. 


For scab, codling moth, tent cater- | 
pillar, and canker-worm, spray your | 
apple, pear, and quince trees for the 


third time with a Bordeaux-Paris- 


green mixture immediately after blos- | 
the operation | 


soms fall, repeating 
8 to 14 days later. 

If you haven’t seen that your fen- 
ces are all in good shape, you had 
better look after the matter right 
away. Cattle will be sure to find the 


weak spot in a fence sooner or later | 


which will mean damage to some 
crop and probably the loss of some 
animals by founder. 

If you have been in the habit of 
leaving the garden to your wife, let- 
ting her do all the work with hoe 
labor, decide to help her this year. 
For the later vegetables that do not 
need so much care, set aside a spot 
where you can have long rows and do 
most of the cultivating with horse 
and cultivator. 

Since the freezing weather is past, 
you should run a heavy roller over 
your lawn. Freezing has made the 
land spongy and unless it is packed 
down, the roots will be left high and 
dry when frequent rains cease. 

If you haven’t already arranged to 
let your boy have a piece of land 
that. is all his own this year, do it 
at once. Let the money he makes on 
it be his own, even though it be with 
the understanding that he is to buy 
his own clothes and obtain his spend- 
ing money from this source. It will 
develop in him invaluable business 
ability and increase his admiration 
and respect for you. 

Be sure to plant some popcorn and 
peanuts for home use. The young 
folks like them, and they will make 
many a winter evening more enjoy- 


able. And who is not young when it 
comes to enjoying things of this 
kind? 


Have you arranged a garden to 
include every vegetable mentioned 
in our “Reference Special” planting 
table? Better look up the table and 
make sure. Groceries are going to 
be too high this year to be careless 
about this. 

We suppose you have arranged to 
have plenty of flowers this summer, 
but if you haven’t, it isn’t too late 
yet. From now on you shouldn’t eat 
a meal without flowers on the table. 
They will help your digestion, even 
up your temper, and do your soul a 
world of good. 

Hogs need green stuff now. If yoi 
haven’t pasture for them determine 
to have an abundance next year. To 
this end make a note on your desk 
pad calendar to refer to the front 
page on our March 24 issue at the 
proper time. 

When you find that you are bound 
to have a new corn planter, why not 
“so halves” with that neighbor of 
yours and put the rest of the money 
in the bank? 

Now is the time to decide what 
kind of summer hay crops you are 
going to have. Be sure to plant en- 
ough such crops so that you will not 
have to pull any fodder this fall or 
cut any tops. 


Facts About Fertilizers 
(Concluded from page 15, this issue) 
the labor of handling it less. When 
mixtures low in nitrogen and very 
high in phosphoric acid, such as we 
are generally offered at this time, 
are purchased, the deficiency in nit- 
rogen may be supplied by a side-dres- 
sing of nitrate of soda during the 
growth of the crop. In fact, when 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia furnishes a pound of nitrogen 
at as low a price as other sources of 
nitrogen, this is a most excellent 
method of fertilizing such crops of 
cotton and corn. 
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separator. 
cream. 








skimming. 
as you run the machine, 
that is important. 


necessary. 


(incorporated) 


CHICAGO ° 


Champion Deering McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Make Your Dairy Pay 


VEN though you have no more than three 
cows, there are many good reasons why 
you should have a Lily or Primrose cream 
It is the only way to get all the 
It gives you warm, wholesome skimmed 
milk to feed. It savesa lot of tiresome work. When 
you get your Lily or Primrose separator busy, you 
will wish you had done it when you first got your cows. 

Lily and Primrose separators skim down to the last drop of 
cream in each gallon of milk. You can’t beat them for close 
They turn easily. The bearings oil themselves 
They don’t get out of adjustment— 
nt. By turning a screw on the outside of the 
separator once in six months or so, you keep the bowl at the 
correct height, and this is positively the only adjustment 


Next time you go to town, drop in and see the obliging 
dealer who handles Lily or Primrose cream separators. 
the meantime, drop us a line, and we will send you some 
interesting reading matter about separators, 


International Harvester Company of America 


In 


US A 


Osborne Plano y 

















iA) i g, CENTS A ROD for | | | 
seh = a % a 26-inch Hog Fence, @ cathe 
be _ 24%4¢. arod for 47-in. AY 
fa eu-mtsk8 atyles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 4-9-4 ni 
es JL Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire, ie 
§{-_-, FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. eens 
to Lin esSold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. <) 
1 Write for free catalog now. 
















































or 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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“I fired 
the blasts 


by pushing down the handle of the 
electric blasting machine,” writes 
Mrs. J. R. Cronister, Martha, Pa. 
“I certainly enjoyed seeing those 
big stumps split up and thrown out. 
You surely are right in saying that 


Atlas Farm Powde: 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE: 
The Griginal Farm Powder 


is the easy, quick and cheap way to get rid 






your book made everything so plain.” 


Our book You need no experience to use Atlas 

Farm Powder. Write for our free 
tells how book. It shows how to blast stumps 
and boulders, make beds for trees, blast ditches, etc. 
It explains why Atlas Farm Powder, The Original 
Farm Powder, goes further and does better work 
than ordinary explosives. Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Knoxville, 





Kansas City, New Orleans, NewYork, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


L 


fie ai 








of stumps. The pictures and directions in | [FREE BOOK COUPON) 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del, 
Send me your 74-page book “Better 
Farming.” I am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose 
before which I mark X, 


“] Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 4 
Road Building PF53 


Name 


Address ————__________ 
ee ee ed 
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“You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
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VERY South Carolina farmer should not only 

read but file away for future reference Dr. W. 

W. Long's article in this issue telling how to meet 

the boll weevil crisis in the Palmetto State. If 

you do not take this prescription now, there is 

every chance that you will be crying for it within 
afew months. Better preserve and follow it. 





HE Federal Farm Loan Board reports that our 

Virginia farmers have been getting an interest 
rate of 6.8 per cent on loans, $25,007,000 of such 
loans being outstanding. The rate is better than 
that mentioned for other Southern states in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, but 5 per cent will 
certainly look good even to our friends in the Old 
Dominion. 





[IS ONE of our exchanges we find this paragraph: 
“Next time you see Wm. C. McBlue, congratu- 
late him and felicitate with him about his new 
house. It is a beauty. One of the most pa- 
thetic sights one sees is houses which have 
cost long years of family earnings but which 
are built so badly that horses shy at them.” 
Heretofore, undoubtedly, the architecture of the 
average farm house has been abominable. With 
increasing prosperity, we hope more farmers will 
get architects’ plans before building. It pays. 
And because we are anxious to encourage more 
beautiful homes, The Progressive Farmer is always 
glad to get good photos of this kind. 





T’S a pity more farmers’ clubs do not have social 

entertainments at the homes of members. The 
following item from an exchange is one of a sort 
we should like to see often: 

“The Barium Springs Local of the Farmers’ 
Union entertained their families at an oyster 
supper at the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Lippard Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, March 17. A large crowd was present 
and a delicious supper was served, oysters 
being the first course. After that many good 
things that only farmers’ wives know how to 
prepare were enjoyed.” 





AGRICULTURAL and Engineering College” is 

the term now recommended for all who do 
not wish to use the full “State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering.” Such was the decision 
of the conference which representatives of the 
state’s farmers held last week with President Rid- 
dick, Governor Bickett and representatives of the 
alumni. “Agricultural and Engineering College” 
is no harder to say than “Normal and Industrial 
College,” and tells exactly what the college stands 
for. We hope all progressive farmers will use the 
recommended name, embodying as it does the 
same fair recognition of agriculture which was 
given in the old name, “Agricultural and Mechar- 
ical College.” 





5 heen North Carolina State Farmers’ Union Coun- 

cil last week organized a company to buy, sell, 
mix or manufacture fertilizers for members, the 
company being organized under the state codper- 
ative law which permits only patronage dividends. 
The Union also voted to award a certificate of 
honor and achievement to the Local Union in each 
and every county distinguishing itself in any one 
of nine recommended lines of coédperative work 
this year. The Council alse endorsed unanimously 
and emphatically The Progressive Farmer’s pro- 
test against dropping the word “Agriculture” from 
the popular name of the former A. and M. Col- 
lege. Reformed taxation and the initiative and 
referendum were endorsed as the two next most 
needed laws. 





N GLANCING over a daily paper the other day, 
we found the notice of a farmer’s death and in 
the obituary a paragraph that seems worth pass- 
ing on: 
“For twenty years Mr. Mitchell has been 
chairman of the local school committee, giv- 
ing his whole-hearted support to the school— 


the education of the youth of Rolesville being 
his one great ambition. It is generally con- 
ceded that to him is due the credit for the 
fact that the school is the social center of the 
community that it is today.” 


And the gratifying fact is that all over the South 
we have an increasing number of men and women 
who, when their obituaries are written, will like- 
wise have it said of them that they didn’t live for 
self alone, but did something worthy and specific 
for the good of the community. There has always 
been a desire among our people to help the com- 
munity, but until lately it hasn’t found adequate 
means of expression. “A dollar mark is some- 
thing you never see on a tombstone,” says Dr. 
D. W. Daniel. “A man may give his life to making 
money, but he wants something better said of him 
when he dies.” And now with all the new forward 
movements in the South, a man may easily work 
so that this something better may be said. Ask 
yourself what unselfish movements you are help- 
ing forward. 


The Southern Cattle Problem 


HE South is often told that she should pro- 
duce beef cattle, but that the Northern or 
grain growing sections of the country must 
finish or fatten them. It is true, that in the South 
those who have grazed cattle during the summer 
have, as a rule, made more money than those who 








have fed cattle during the winter or finished them. 
Recently a man who has pastures to graze re- 
marked to the writer that he could not cash in on 
his pastures, because grazing cattle were not to be 
had in the South and a high first cost and pro- 
made it impracticable to 
bring them from the markets of the North. 


hibitive freight rates 

In this connection it may be interesting to give 
one illustration of how present freight rates pre- 
vent any grazer in the lower Mississippi Valley 
obtaining cattle at his most convenient Northern 
market center. To send a carload of cattle from 
the town of B. in Mississippi to the National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Ill, costs $56; but to send 
the same carload of cattle from East St. Louis to 
the town of B. costs $77, or a difference of $21. In 
other words, it is 37% per cent further from East 
St. Louis to B. than from B. to East St. Louis. Or, 
let us take another example: From the town of R. 
in Alabama to East St. Louis the freight charge 
on a carload of cattle is $63; whereas from the 
same East St. Louis to the same town of R. the 
charge is $101, or a difference of $38 or 60 per cent, 
for performing exactly the same service. 

Of course, we all know the explanation for this 
abnormal difference in rates; but that is no sort of 
an excuse for the existence of such a condition. 
The answer of the railroad would probably be that 
more cattle are shipped northward, or that the 
feeders and grazers of the South have not insisted 
on a lower rate southward; but that is neither a 
business-like nor rational answer to come from 
business men. It is the reason for the condition, 
but is no justification for it. 

But to return to the serious problem confront- 
ing Southern cattle feeders and grazers. The 
cattle to feed or graze are not available. They are 
not bred or raised in the South, nor is it practica- 
ble under existing conditions to get them else- 
where. ° 

There is only one solution and that is for the 
Southern cattlemen to become breeders, or raise 
their own feeders and grazers. 
females and 
3ut we must do more. 


To do this, we 
must buy pure-bred 
bulls. We must build silos, 
make and save rough forage and winter cattle for 
breeding purposes. 


cease selling 


If any one can raise these 
feeders and stockers we can, when we put the 
same brains and blood into the operation. 

It may astonish some of our readers-to know 
that with the single exception of Florida, there 
were less cattle, other than milk cows in every 
Southern state on January 1, 1917, than on Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, according to the statistics furnished by 
the Government. 


Again, we repeat, that we must stop selling she 
cattle, must buy pure-bred bulls, build silos, grow 
and save rough forage and winter breeding cattle. 
We can winter cattle cheaper than many other 
sections, because they require less expensive hous- 
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ing, we can grow abundance of roughage and have 
the cheapest protein concentrate in 
meal. 


cottonseed 


When we winter our breeding stock and produce 
our feeders we can then finish them also, cheaper 
than other sections. At present it is all right to 
accept the popular thought, which is probably the 
child of the wish, that the South cannot finish 
cattle; but when we produce our stockers and 
feeders we have no fear but we will also take the 
additional profit from the finishing. 





Hogs and Velvet Beans a Great Com- 
bination 





OR the farmers of the lower South who, be- 

cause of the boll weevil, are seeking a sub- 

stitute for cotton, velvet beans and hogs offer 
one of the best combinations we know of. We 
have never advocated the entire elimination of 
cotton, but as a supplement to it, corn, beans and 
hogs are probably more promising than anything 
yet found. In fact, we believe if the Iowa corn 
and hog farmer could add velvet beans to his com- 
bination his lands would be worth $300 to $400 an 
acre, instead of $150 to $200, as they now are. 

Last year at the South Mississippi Experiment 
Station velvet beans, despite a severe July storm 
and excessive rains, produced from 2,500 to 3,000 
pounds per acre of beans in the hull. It is cer- 
tainly safe to say that an acre of land that will 
grow 15 bushels of corn will, at the same time, 
make 2,000 pounds per acre of beans. 
in the hull have a feeding value only 10 per cent 
less than corn, so the ton of beans is equal to 1,800 
This added to the 
15 bushels of corn made on the acre, gives us a 
total yield of feed equal to 47 bushels of corn. 

Of course a per acre production of feed like this 
means a low cost, and especially is this the case 
where the hogs harvest the crop, which they 
should by all means do. Another consideration 
that should not be lost sight of is the fact that the 
bean vines add a very considerable amount of 
nitrogen and humus to the soil. 

With eight or ten brood sows, forty or fifty 
acres in corn and beans, a permanent pasture of 
Bermuda grass, bur and white clover, and a suc- 
cession of grazing crops for the spring and sum- 
mer, the farmer in the lower South has an excel- 
lent supplement to his cotton crop. In fact, he 
may make it a substitute instead of a supplement, 


These beans 


pounds of corn, or 32 bushels. 


thus whipping the boll weevil by starving him. 

Hogs and beans are putting many boll weevil- 
ridden sections on their feet again, and we com- 
mend the combination to our readers. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Seven 


Things to Do This Week and Next 


AKE certain of a good seed bed before 
planting. We lose instead of gain when 
we plant among clods. 

2. If seed corn was not field-selected last fall, 
use the rainy days selecting the best ears in the 
crib. 

3. Keep up some grain feeding to the cows and 
hogs; the grass is not sufficient to carry them 
yet. 

4. Where corn is coming up, don’t fail to run 
the section harrow over it to break the crust and 
kill the grass and weeds. 

5. Better carefully inspect all planting seed, 
seeing to-# that the supply is ample and all are in 
good condition. 





6. Give especial attention to the hard-working 
horses and mules. Good feed regularly given and 
collars that fit will add greatly to horse efficiency. 


7. Get out all manures as rapidly as possible. 


A Thought for the Week 


A USEFUL life cannot be entirely 





peaceful. 
You must do your duty as you see it. You 
cannot dodge. You will stub your advancing 
feet against jealousy and bigotry. And the more 


decidedly you progress, the more vehemently 
you'll conflict with those who dislike you.—Se- 
lected. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights end Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 

















Eight Suggestions for April 


OT only should we have “county commence- 
ments” everywhere, but every public school 
ought to have a “school closing” with reci- 

tations, dialogs, music, songs, and exhibits; also 
a picnic dinner if possible. No matter if it does 
take time from formal studies, it should be ar- 
ranged. The average country boy or girl doesn’t 
get enough training in team-work with other boys 
and girls. As Dr. Cope said in The Progressive 
Farmer week before last we are “educating indi- 
viduals in individualism, instead of training men 
and women to be efficient members of the com- 
munity group.” This is why codperation in farm 
business, in buying and selling, and in getting 
needed legislation, is difficult. Everything that 
brings farm folks together—in farmers’ organiza- 
tions, farm women’s clubs, social gatherings, sing- 
ings, etc,—should be encouraged. In the same 
way we should begin with the younger generation 
and encourage these public days at school as well 
as debating societies, baseball teams, picnics, ete. 
Get the people of your neighborhood to know 
one another weli enough socially, and they will 
work together in business. The “school closing” 
will help toward this end. And if prizes were not 
offered last fall to students distinguishing them- 
selves in this or that line of effort, resolve now to 
have such prizes next session. A list of “Seven- 
teen Good Subjects for School Prizes” appeared in 
our Reference Special. ; 
tl 

In this connection let’s also resolve to have more 
beauty both inside and outside the schoolhouse. 
Look up the list of “Beautiful Pictures for Home 
and School” as given in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, write the publishers named, and see if 
you can’t have some of these pictures on your 
school walls before another session opens. Even 
if you find you can’t afford frames, let’s not 
despair: go ahead and have some pictures neatly 
tacked on the walls. They cost only a few cents 
each. And then plan for more beauty on the 
school grounds, planting the Southern trees sug- 
gested on page 12 last week—crape myrtle, mi- 
mosa, pecan, and long-leaf pine. 


We believe in codperative cotton gins, grain 
mills, etc. But as Mr. Green says, farmers should 
not start a new gin or mill in a neighborhood that 
doesn’t need it just to have one on the codperative 
plan. The result in such cases is to put both old 
and new enterprises into bankruptcy. But in 
many cases the present owners will sell an existing 
gin or mill at a fair figure, and the farmers of the 
neighborhood can take shares and buy it, and 
then operate it on the cooperative basis. And 
wherever conditions justify a new gin or mill, 
farmers should certainly try to get up capital for 
it and run it on the “patronage 


can’t afford to own a full supply by yourself. 
Therefore the only way out is codperative pur- 
chase and use. 


Vv 


“I have always wanted to farm for myself, but 
being without capital and at the same time de- 
termined not to start farming without fair equip- 
ment, I have feared I should not be able to begin 
soon,” said an agricultural college student in our 
office the other day. “But now with the Federal 
Farm Loan Board offering money for farm equip- 
ment purposes at 5 per cent,” he continued, “I 
think I shall go to farming as soon as I get out 
of college.” Another young man with him had 
recently expressed a similar idea. Of course, 
nobody ought to borrow money unless he can 
really use it to advantage, but if a young farmer 
has real business ability, the new rural credits 
law should be a godsend to him. He ought to be 
able to get some of the 5-per-cent-a-year money 
and make it earn a lot more than 5 per cent a 
year. Read over the statement of purposes for 
which money can be borrowed as given in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer and in our Reference 
Special. Then drop a postal to “Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C.,” asking for full 
and free information. 


VI 


Codperation in fire insurance is a subject that 
is no more timely in April than in any other 
month—unless the high winds of March have re- 
minded you of more houses burning up than usual 
—but it’s worth keeping in mind all the year 
round. In this connection, look for an article on 
“Ten Rules for Success with Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance” in next week’s Progressive Farmer and ask 
your Congressman to have the Department of 
Agriculture send you a copy of a pamphlet re- 
printed from the 1916 “Agricultural Yearbook” 
entitled “Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance.” 


Vii 


If you don’t put your boy in the corn club and 
your girl in the canning club this year, you'll 
regret it later on. Club work develops that social 
ability, the ability to work with other people, to 
which we called attention in the first item on this 
page. Club work also develops business ability 
among members. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, for example, tells the story of a 
boy in West Virginia who began operations with 
one hen. “With the proceeds from the sale of 
chickens he bought a pig. After fattening the 
pig he sold it and bought a calf, which he raised 
to a cow. With the proceeds from the sale of the 
cow, the boy has taken up the regular business 
of cattle raising on a small scale.” Why not tell 
your boy he can have what he makes off of an 
acre and give him a chance to develop business 
qualities? This policy of giving everything to 
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your children after you are dead and nothing 
while you are living isn’t logical. 
Vill 

Read what Dr. Claxton says on this page about 
introducing the “folk high school” idea into the 
South. It will not come all at once, of course, but 
we can make way for it, as Dr. Claxton says, by 
encouraging schoolhouse meetings of all sorts. 
The University of Texas is doing much good by 
furnishing programs for such meetings all over 
the state. And now before the schools are closed 
this spring, plans should be made for getting the 
people of the district together every week or two 
all through the summer. The following item from 
an exchange shows what one “moonlight school” 
is doing in this respect: 

“The moonlight school at Sunrise, New 
Light Township, closed its term yesterday af- 
ter two months of successful work. The 
school has been organized into a debating 
society and meetings will be held every two 
weeks during the summer. The enthusiasm of 
the patrons made this school possible and also 
made possible the cultivation of four acres of 
land managed by the woman’s betterment 
association of the district.” 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR FAP.M BOYS 


A Little Further Talk Akout the Stars 











My Dear Boy :— 


HOPE after reading my article week before 

last, you looked up the Big Dipper and the 

Little Dipper and the North Star and Cassi- 
opeia and Orion and the Hyades and Pleiades and 
Sirius. 

Learning these stars will give you a pretty good 
beginner’s acquaintance with the winter heavens, 
and later on we will have a talk about the princi-. 
pal stars to be seen in the early part of the night 
in summer. The Big Dipper and the Little Dipper 
stay in sight at all seasons, but the other stars 
are setting earlier and earlier now and new groups 
are coming on, the summer groups being wholly 
different from the winter groups. Soon you will 
not see Orion any more for awhile, and then when 
you get up early some morning next fall, there 
it will be in the east again, ready for its annual 
fall-to-spring visit, and you’ll welcome it as a 
familiar friend. 

Not only are the stars that are in evidence on 
summer nights different from those in evidence on 
winter nights (the stars that are in the sky winter 
nights being in the sky during the daytime in 
summer and vice versa), but the stars that people 
north of the equator see are different from those 
seen south of the equator. Once when traveling 
in tropical Southern Asia, I saw the magnificent 
“Southern Cross,” a group of stars never seen in 
this country. 

I ought also to say that the Big Dipper and the 
Little Dipper are also called the Big Bear and the 
Little Bear, or Ursa Major and Ursa Minor to 
use their Latin names. The type also made me 
say “Cassioppeia’s Chain” week before last when 
I wrote “Cassiopeia’s Chair.” 





dividend” plan. If you are to do 
anything of this sort next fall or 
winter, it’s none too early to make 
plans. In any case arrange before- 
hand to get fair prices on ginning. 
One Loca! Union we know of sur- 
prised its members last year by the 
favorable ginning prices obtained 
through codperative effort. Other 
gins where farmers were careless 
charged one-twentieth of the seed 
cotton—virtually $5 a bale. The 
writer had his cotton ginned at about 
half this figure, or little more than 
one-fortieth of the value of the seed 
and lint. 


to this, 


countries 


“The man is rich but he is certainly 


“TI am glad to know of the great inter- 
est The Progressive Farmer is showing in 
the introduction of the principles of the 
Danish folk high schools into our South- 
ern rural schools. You have done a good 
service by calling the attention of people 


“The school known as the folk school 
of Denmark and other Scandinavian 


SOUTH SHOULD ENCOURAGE “FOLK HIGH SCHOOL” IDEA 





N CONNECTION with our articles in The Progressive Farmer March 17 

24 on Bishop Grundtvig and the folk high schools of Denmark, we are glad to have a 
hearty word of endorsement from the United States Commissioner of Education, Hon. 
P, P. Claxton. Dr. Claxton writes us: 


ready for distribution. 


amount of the spirit and 
the method of these schools. 


and March 


ucational conditions in the Southern Ap- 
palachian mountains, which 
of Education now has in preparation, is 


the Bureau 


“In the meantime our rural public high 
schools might well introduce a large 
something of 

At the very 
least they might be inspired by their pur- 
for young men and women pose. It would be a step in this direction 
1V of eighteen years of age and over. It is if the rural high school were made a cen- 
not a high school in the ordinary sense ter of community interest 


* * * 


It really quickens one’s interest a 
great deal to learn the names of the 
stars and other natural objects. As 
the author of “The Friendly Stars” 
has said: 


“One may revel in a whole field 
of grass and flowers, but his heart: 
gives a leap when he sees among 
them the face of some flower that 
he knows and likes, and he cries, 
‘There’s a lily,” or a gentian, or 
whatever it may be. Birds may 
flit around us as we sit in the 
woods, and we note them as 
black, yellow, or pretty, or what- 
ever, and we think we are get- 


all indus- ting all the pleasure we can from 


: los , buying all that It is a short term schoo! which has two trial, social, commercial and civic life them; but interest quickens when 
going to aed * my at sg ‘6 a main purposes: (1) inspiration for bet- The public schoolhouse should be the one comes that we can name, and 
equipment for a -acre farm,” sai SRG PERE Le Teens: ; Pee eating: since Vae Ua een Pe eee : Beare ie : 
q po conde t Ae a ae ter living and the formation of higher bs ing place of a community forun it at once has an individuality 
one of our friends the other day. € ideals for life and citizenship; (2) the giv- There should be frequent lectures of an and aa tetportines which sank an 
know the rich man in question. He ing of such information as will be most inspiring and informing kind. > I 


is public-spirited and would like to 


The course 


directly useful to these ends. The teaching of study especially for all students who are the rest have. So it is with the 
help his section forward. How much is very largely oral and the teachers are not looking toward college life should be stars: a starry night 1S beautiful 
better then if he had seen some of his of a high degree of ability. The courses | made to take hold more definitely on the and we gaze at it and enjoy it 
n 5 rage i of atudy are not organized by grades as industries and life of the rural commun- and do not care to know more 

poorer neighbors and gone in with they are the lower schools or in the ity und should include a large amount of 


them” in the purchase of expensive 
implements and machinery. He would 


regular high 


schools. Most students at- 


material of direct use in democratic citl- 


about it in detail. But if by 


chance we come to know by 


tend one session of five or six months. zenship oy ° ° 
An : , name one bright star, it imme- 
not only have helped them, but he Only recently has a second year been “The Bureau of Education is now and diatel - ‘tself i 1 
° . 4 : : ate sepz + se irom ait 
would have pleased himself better added to some of these schools, has for some time been working on a lately Separates ise P roe : 
because of the better financial show- “I wish we might have some schools course of study for rural schools based on others and becomes an individual. 


ing made by his own farming experi- 
ment. We expect to keep repeating 
this fundamental truth: You can’t 
afford to farm without modern, la- 
bor-saving machinery. On the other 
hand, if you are a small farmer you 





organized on this same plan in the South- 
ern states, and I am looking forward to 
the possibility of making a beginning in 
this direction as soon as the report on ed- 


what men and women living in the farm 
home and making their living from the 
farm should know. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Pp. P. CLAXTON.” 








If we enlarge our acquaintance 
in the skies, the whole aspect of 
the heavens is changed, and, in- 
stead of a brilliant assembly of 
impersonal points of light, we see 
(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 











Laugh 
like a baby— 
YOURSELF! 


I suppose every man thinks his busi- 
ness makes people happy. 

But I wonder if any other one in- 
dividual ever brought pleasure to as 
many folks as did my father, Gerhard 
Mennen—by his invention of Talcum 
Powder. 

Think of it—millions and millions 
and millions of cheery, chuckling 
babies—just because MENNEN. 

Did it ever occur to you that one 
way to keep your own skin as soft 
and fresh as baby’s—is to treat it the 
same way? And that the same thing 
that turns his | whining fretfulness into 
coos and gurgles of content, might go 
part of the way, atleast, with his big 
brothers and sisters—even with you? 

Well,—try it. 

Begin with hands and face. Douse 
them with Mennen’s after you wash 
them and see how easy your hands 
and face feel! 

Then try it all over. Yes—I’m an 
enthusiast. Butjyou will be, too, when 
you’ ve tried it. 
~ ‘There are hundreds of brands of 
talcum powder nowadays. One or 
twoare possibly as good as Mennen’s. 

But why take chances—when it’s 
SO easy tosay ‘“Mennen’s’’ andbe sure. 


MENNENS 


BORATED (© 
TaLCuM = 





TRADEMARK 





ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 
M original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Taicum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


GeRHaRD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
1041 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


W orld’s Champion 


‘Se Suse belle City Incubator 


— led—Self 
140- ting Size—Hot avater— ~Double | Wal 
Remuete Brooder—both $12.50. Frt. Paid 
E. of Rockies. 


$1000 In Prizes 
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Conditions easy—Sa ime—Order Now. Month’s \\4 
Write yo Frese Hook, Hatching Facts’?  meninrs | 
today. A postal will im Rohan Pr: 


Belle City dsp Gh Box 101 ‘Restes, Wis. 


We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write, 























Our Farm Women 
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APRIL MUSIC 


to. lyric sound of laughter 

Fills all the April hills,— 

The joy song of the crocus, 
The mirth of daffodils. 


They ring their golden changes 
Through all the azure vales; 

The sunny cowslips answer 
Athwart the reedy swales. 


Far down the woodland aisleways 
The trillium’s voice is heard; 
The little wavering wind flowers 

Join in with jocund word. 


The white cry of the dogwood 
Mounts up against the sky; 
The breath of violet music 








Upon the breeze goes by. 


Give me to hear, O April, 
These choristers of thine 

Calling across the distance 
Serene and hyaline. 


To clear my clouded vision 
Bedimmed and dulled so long. 
And heal my aching spirit 
With fragrance that is song! 
—Clinton Scollard in Independent. 











Suggestions for April 


PRING is here again and not one 

of us feels a day older than she did 
a year ago this time. 

* ok Ok 

Plenty of sunshine gives us a fine 
chance to sterilize our houses. Never 
forget that no germ can live more 
than half an hour in strong, direct 
sunlight. 

* x * 

Plenty of green vegetables will re- 
move that tired feeling better than 
all the bottled medicines in the world. 
If you must cook them with water 
use the water in soups: it contains 
the soluble, easily available mineral 
salts. 

* OK x 

Plenty of water glass ready to 
pack the eggs during this month and 
next will give you eggs to use next 
winter when you want to sell the 
fresh ones. 

* Ok Ok 

Plenty of seeds are growing in the 
garden, I hope, for variety in sum- 
mer and for canning for winter. 

* * 


Plenty of Vegetables. I hope you 
have right now, lettuce, parsnips, car- 
rots, salsify, onions, asparagus, rad- 
ishes, turnip salad and spinach. If 
you neglected your opportunity last 
fali don’t make the same mistake 
this spring. 

* x 

Plenty of cultivated zinnias and 
dwarf marigolds, calleopsis, colum- 
bines, dwarf and climbing, cannas, 
larkspur, hollyhocks, sweet Williams 
and gaillardias, and such hot weath- 
er blooming plants, will make your 
garden beautiful and give you cut 
flowers for the house all summer. 





ae ae 

Plenty of clean water for the 
chickens means vigorous growing 
stock. Plenty of worms for them is 


the cheapest meat, and plenty of at- 
tention in freeing the hens from lice 
and mites gives vigor that makes eggs 
next winter. 
te ae 
Plenty of song birds these days, 
are there not—unless you have plenty 
of cats to kill them? 
a oe 


Plenty of drinking water before 





breakfast, the last thing at night and 
between times will brighten the eyes, 
clear the complexion, flush out the ac- 
cumulated sluggishness and put a 
spring in the step. 
* Ok Ox 

Plenty of whitewash around the 
milk house is a good thing in spring. 
Clean it out well, every crack and 
cranny, scrub every bench and table 
with hot water to which sal soda 
has been added, renew the fly screens, 





clear away all rubbish from:the out- 
side and then whitewash in and out. 
i ke 
Plenty of fly screens in the house 


means comfort and health this sum- 
mer. Plenty of fly traps baited with 
old meat and set at the barn and 
kitchen doors will catch thousands 
of flies. 

ko 

Plenty of milk makes cooking easy. 
Boiled and baked custards, blanc 
Mange, cream soups, and even an ice 
cream dessert for the first hot day, 
are good. 

x &. @ 

Plenty of sewing accomplished 
means time to house-clean in ease. 
If it is not done, call a few of the 
neighbors together, all do your cut- 
ting out and then you can pick up 
your work any time you wish, thus 
work and have a party at the same 
time. For the underclothes, if you 
cannot make tatting or crocheting, 
use rick-rack. It makes a neat, strong 
edging. 

x ok O* 

Plenty of time yet to wash the 

blankets. The nights are still cool. 
* OK O* 

Plenty of hours in the long cool 
evenings to read the rest of the books 
in the loan library. If you have not 
yet taken The Progressive Farmer’s 
advice about family reading, start it 
now, a little while every night after 
the children’s lessons are finished. 

- See 

Have you observed whether or not 
the children are pale, or have any 
other need of medical inspection Do 
so before hot weather comes. Does 


your boy breathe with his mouth 
open; is he a little backward in 
school; is his appetite small or ab- 


normal—is he anything but altogeth- 
er healthy? Then take him to the 
best doctor you know for a good med- 
ical examination. When the doctor 
says his teeth, his adenoids, his eyes, 
or any other part of his body needs 
attention, get it at once for him. 
a a 

Plenty of thought is being given to 
club matters just now, in spite of the 
busy days on the farm. The roads 
are getting better. Manage some- 
how to go to the club meetings. One 
can make up the work; she cannot 
make up the meetings. 

* * * 

Plenty of invitations will come for 
the young people. Why not forestall 
the undesirable ones by uniting the 
boys and girls, Separately or togeth- 
er, into young people’s clubs, under 
your direction? We are glad to sup- 
ply you with programs and other 
help. 

x * * 

Plenty of window and porch boxes 
started now will pay for themselves 
later, 

eo its 

Last but not least, have an iceless 
refrigerator, a wheel tray, a fireless 
cooker and oiled floors this summer. 
Directions for making any of these 
can be obtained through this paper 
or through your state agent in home 
demonstration work. 





Women Who Earn Their Living in 
Agriculture 


Te census shows that there are 

many women who follow the voca- 
tion of farmer, gardener and florist 
for a living. Many of these are lead- 
ers in their professions and have made 


money as well. There are: 





OPI ORB bo 6 dots hore os ee eee 257,706 
Farm Assistants ........csecee 1,514,423 
Paria) Peremen | oo. kina sie ss 7,765 
BOT als Bi 6,8-0 0s. 8 wrale n'a Reins 7,834 
Gardeners’ Assistants ........ 7,474 
SAIBCOCNANGCOUS © 6 occ ss ticce cs ces 7,000 
——< 

DORAL os becranescane 1,802,202 


And, strangely enough, there are 
just about an equal number of men 
in occupations of the household. 

Observe this, you young women 
who love the open, who must earn 
some money and yet do not care for 
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“The 
Peace 
Offering” 
“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “‘luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big. , tempting 
bakings. The ney er-varying quali- 
} &,- its wonderful ingredients caaeee 
the same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and waste. 
It’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes. 
Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—See Slip 
in Pound Can. 








$80.00 AN WW) 
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=> << 
YON 
Bu Be WV \) 
gsy ay V OW - /) 
Save “iy 
buying « direct. trons zz. factory. 
ree National 
Buggy — 
—made with ‘Sarven patent,6 elected 
a a wheels — every detail high-grade. 
rth $80.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or your 
bone ag Send for description of all kinds 
of buggies and vehicles—FREE. Address 
house nearest you 


igomeglind xe ® ow 


New York Chicago KansasCity Ft.Worth be. Ore, 
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A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


Farmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way, Using 


The Raney Canning Outfits 
Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor 
I sell cans and all cannezs’ supplies. Write for 
particulars. 


T.H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N.C. 





The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 


GH ON RAT 9 qedemase. MICE, Bugs. 
ae ’t Die in the Housa 

nbeatable Exterminator. E: Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
cena Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sire 250. 60c. 
Smalli5c. Used the World Over, Used by U.8. Gov’t. 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL. Y Substitutes. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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indoor work: you have the whole 
world from which to choose. 

And in choosing, determine this, 
that you are going to be at the top 
of your profession. To accomplish 
this you must educate yourselves in 
the subject by special training at 


your agricultural college, by reading, 
by observation and travel. 

Many a girl can start a bulb, a vio- 
let or a lettuce industry without leav- 
ing home, and many another can en- 
gage in kindred phases of agricultur- 
al and horticultural work. 





SPECIAL DIETS 











E DIDN’T have space in last 

week’s “Woman’s Special” for 
all the matter that should have 
been included. The subject of 
diets for special classes of people 
is so important that we think it 
best to publish the following infor- 
mation about it and ask all inter- 
ested readers to file it away along 
with last week’s 


Progressive 
Farmer. 











N STARTING a special diet there are a 
i few rules that apply to all of them, ex- 

cept in sudden acute illnesses. 

(1) Do not diet just because you have 
a notion. You may be taking the wrong 
food, even though you feel better tempor- 
arily. Consult a doctor. 

(2) The change from general to special 
diet should be gradual. 

(3) The diet should be adapted to the 
person and not the person to the diet. 

In all cases, it is advisable to ask the 
physician to check off the things the par- 
ticular patient should not have. In fever 
he would not ordinarily prescribe nour- 
ishing diet, yet there are instances in 
which it is more important to repair the 
waste tissue than conquer the fever, In 
rheumatism, gout and diabetes he would 
not generally allow sweets, yet there are 
instances in which he would encourage 
their use. All food for invalids is divid- 
ed into three types—liquid, soft and con- 
valescent, to which may be added special 
diets, ; 

LIQUID DIET 

ILK, broths, beef juice, beef tea, tea, 

coffee, cocoa, fruit beverages, barley wa- 
ter, rice water, toast water, albumen drink, 
gruels, milk soups, koumiss, peptinized milk, 
milk punch, plain egg-nog, fruit egg-nog, 
coffee egg-nog, wine whey, lemon whey, 
rennert whey, beef broth, mutton broth, 
veal jelly, chicken jelly, scraped beef 
broth with egg, clam’ broth, ice tea, 
cafe au lait (made with milk instead of 
water), fruit juices, fruit vinegars, lemon- 
ade, orangeade (plain, effervescent or with 
egg), grape jelly water, currant jelly water 
with lemon, flaxseed tea, Irish moss lemon- 
ade, mulled wine, barley flour gruel, rice flour 
gruel, oat flour gruel, cracker crumbs gruel, 
cereal gruel, caudle (raisins, nutmeg and 
egg), cream of asparagus soup, cream of Cel- 
ery sOup, cream of chicken soup, cream of 
Clam soup, cream of corn soup, English 
peas, onion, potato, or tomato soups, broths 
of the same materials. 


SOFT OR LIGHT DIETS 


ROTH with rice, broth with barley, broth 
with tapioca, eggs, cooked below boiling 
point, either in shell, poached or baked, oat- 
meal, rolled oats, hominy, corn meal or any 
other cereal boiled hard fifteen minutes or 
cooked slowly at least three hours, boiled 
rice, in large quantity of rapidly boiling wa- 
ter until soft, dry toast, milk toast, water 
toast, cream toast, plain custard, chocolate 
custard, cocoa custard, coffee custard, merin- 
gue custard, baked custards, farinacious pud- 
ding, chocolate pudding, tapioca pudding, 
cream pudding, baked pudding, coffee or 
fruit pudding, fruit sauce, lemon jelly, or- 
ange jelly, wine jelly, coffee jelly, grape fruit 
jelly, ivory cream, Spanish cream, coffee 
cream, Italian cream, fruit sponges, plain or 
coffee junket, vanilla or chocolate ice cream, 
lemon, orange or cranberry ice. 
CONVALESCENT DIET 
VERYTHING included in the foregoing 
two diets and in addition—sweet breads, 
calf’s brains, fish, baked, broiled, creamed or 
stewed, not fried, chicken, squab, eggs in all 
forms except fried or hard-boiled whites, po- 
tatoes in all forms except fried, asparagus, 
English peas, cauliflower, fruits, desserts, ex- 
cept pie and cake, smoked breakfast strip. 
Jellied chicken, broiled bacon, broiled boiled 
ham, cream sweet-breads, escalloped sweet- 
breads, chicken or fish creamed escal- 
loped or with egg or molded, creamed in 
bread, oysters, raw, creamed, escalloped, 
panned or broiled, omelet with parsley, peas, 
tomatoes or bread crumbs, potatoe baked, 


-alloped. 








riced, mashed, stuffed, cream or es 
The green vegetables allowed are 
cauliflower 


: asparagus, 
(cooked not more than thirty 
minutes at the outside,) celery, peas, snaps, 
spinach, alse tomatoes, raw, jelly, stewed, 
escalloped, broiled or stuffed, with any of the 
Vegetables or meats or cereals permitted 


. Salads with French dressing, cream dressing, 


mayonnaise dressing, with lettuce, water- 
cress, tomatoes, celery, apple, chicken, orange 
or grape fruit salad, trifie, sponge cake, cro- 
quettes, egg or fruit cream, prune jelly, whip 
and stewed, peach, strawberry or raspberry 
whip, apple snow, charlottes, Bavarian 
cream, ice cream, croquettes, baked apple, 
apple comports, painted lady, apple sauce, 
baked pears or quinces. 
LIGHT SOFT DIET 
First Day 

REAKFAST—Soft cooked egg, toast, cof- 

fee. 

10 A, M.—Broth with egg. 

Dinner.—Cream of celery soup, toast cut in 
strips, wine jelly. 

3 P. M.—Cocoa, a cracker. 

Supper—Milk toast, tea. 

Second Day 

Breakfast—Juice of orange, wheat-hearts, 
toast, soft egg, coffee 

10 A, M.—Egg-nog. 

Dinner—Chicken broth with rice, toast, 
soft custard. 

3 P. M.—Gruel, cracker. 

Supper—Cream toast, orange jelly, tea 

SOFT DIET 
First Day 

REAKFAST—Fruit in season, 

poached egg, bacon, toast, coffee. 

10 A, M.—Milk, bread and butter sandwich. 

Dinner—Cream of 


oatmeal, 


tomato soup, roast 
chicken, mashed potato, toast, vanilla ice 
cream, 
Supper—Creamed sweetbreads, toast, tea, 
baked apple. 
Second Day 
Breakfast—Grape fruit, shredded wheat 
biscuit, broiled finnan haddie, toast, coffee. 
10 A, M.—Egg 
sandwich. 
Dinner—Breth with rice, broiled squab on 
toast, currant jelly, stuffed potato, spinach, 
orange snow. 
Supper—Egg timbale, lettuce, French dres- 
ing, toast, tea, stewed prunes 
Third Day 
Breakfast—Orange, cream of wheat, ome- 
let, roll, coffee. 
10 A, M.—Egeg and sherry, wafer. 
Dinner—Cream of chicken soup, lamb 
chop, peas, creamed potato, Bavarian cream. 
Supper—Creamed codfish on toast, baked 
potato, toast. cocoa, painted lady. 
CONVALESCENT DIET 
REAKFAST—Fruit, oatmeal, broiled ham, 
roll, coffee. 
Dinner—Clear soup, roast beef, Franconia 
potatoes, creamed cauliflower, Charlotte 


lemonade, scraped beef 


russé, 

Supper—Creamed chicken in potato bor- 
der, tomato salad, bread and butter, baked 
apple, sponge cake, tea. 

THE TRAY 


HERE is almost as much art in preparing | 


a tray for the invalid as there is in mak- 
ing the material. 


daintiest in the house, that the material is 
either very hot or perfectly cold, as the case 


requires, nothing being lukewarm Have the 


napkins fresh for every meal, and the silver | 


and glass shining. Do not spill any of the 
fluids and pour them back into the vessels 
before the patients. 3efore bringing in the 
tray wash the patient's face and hands. Put 
a small stool or pile of blocks, or books, on 
each side of the patient to lay the tray on 


that it may not rest on the patient's chest, | 


A flower or green leaf laid beside the plate 
will give a world of cheer 
DIABETIC DIET 

N MILD cases of diabetes the diet should 

contain a somewhat larger amount of pro- 
tein, (meat, milk, eggs, fish, cheese, etc.,) 
than normal, with a large proportion of fat 
and as much carbohydrate as can be toler- 
ated without sugar appearing in the urine. 

In the most severe cases in which carbohy- 
drate (starch and sugar) is forbidden at all, 
but reappears in the urine when starchy food 
is taken, a still larger proportion of fat 
should be used. Butter, cream, cottonseed 
oil, smoked breakfast strip, fat fish, and 
eggs are easier to digest than very much 
lard. 

In the severest cases, in which sugar is 
secreted even though there be no carbohy- 
drate in the food, there should be a small 
proportion of protein, a very small amount 
of carbohydrate, and as much fat as the pa- 
tient can be induced to digest. 

Breads are made with a special flour from 
which the starch has been extracted. 

(Continued on page 23, this issue) 





As the most trifling odor | 
or carelessness will often repel the fickle ap- | 
petite, be certain that the dishes are the 



















Majestic Range 


Built to bake right always— 
Builttosave fuelandrepairs— 
Built to last three times long- 


er than ordinary ranges— 
Yilddée i= and it does 
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MYL IE ol et “4; —because malleable iron makes it 
~ unbreakable, charcoal iron makes 
it resist rust, and cold-riveting 
makes it permanently heat-tight. 
One quality; many styles and sizes. 
There is a Majestic dealer in every 


county of 42 States, if you don’t 
know one hear you, write us. Send 
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me: for free booklet. 

LY ce Majestic Mfg. Co. 

G0 Department 39 
St. Louis, Mo. 














"The Range 
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COLLARS 


The exquisite finish given. by 
the domestic laundry which 
is found in Arrow Collars is 
made possible by the even- 
ness and fineness of the fabric 


15c each 
6 for 90c 


Atlanta, 2% in. 
Whitby, 1% in. 


Cruett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Troy, N. YY, * 











D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Form 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


ee 


Name of Subecriber. 


Post Office_......... ssa cha tesla State... Route._.... | 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 





Name of Club Worker i 


Post Office 
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jDLUE_ 
BUCKLE 


UNION MADE = => 


Overalls 
Strong all ON 





“Gluttons for Work” 


That’s what the men who wear Biue 
Buckle Overalls say about these hefty, 
husky work-clothes. 

They’re economical overalls—because thcy 
wear so well. Stout German Indigo Deni n 


cloth, extra-heavy; double seams that won't 
rip; riveted brass buttons. 


Comfortable, too—cut full, with strong e'-s 
tic web back. prin natal 


Price Now—$1.50 per garment 


Buy them at your own store—before the 
Price goes up, 


Look for the Blue Buckle Trade Mark 
—it guarant the ii 





JOBBERS’ OVERALL COMPA 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

















Ohicks will grow much faster if you feed them 
Purina Chicken Chowder 
with Purina Chick Feed 


because Purina Chicken Chowder is ri 

nutrients that make blood, bones, eon 
meat (deficient in grain feed.) When fed, as 
directed, with Purina Chick Feed,we guarantee 


Double Development or Money Back 


during the first 6 weeks of a chick's life. In 
Checkerboard bags only, If esn’ 

in "Sorin ag y. ityourdealer doesn’t 
Feeds, send us 
his name and 
eet 


64 page Poultry 
book FREE 









Ralston PurinaCo. 
$68 Gratiot St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















¥ By Na 532 bee, 
e Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
atc 1S large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 





5 STEEL WIRE TRAP. Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen's specialties 
and booklet on best fish baitever known. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO.,H-57, St. Louis, Mo. 





he man who's wise will advertise, 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 




















SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recover+d from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciieni, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnap- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered. by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only 80 
long as she doesn’t preach. Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calis preaching, Pollyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the famtiy pew at church services. 


| Pollyanna visits the Boston Public Garden 


alone and there talks with a man who calls 
himself “an old duffer,"" and a lovely dis- 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 


| Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 


| Jerry and his little friend ‘‘Jamie,” 


! boy a home, but he refuses 


squirrels and birds and there again meets 
and is 
convinced that he is Mrs. Carew's lost ne- 
phew. Mrs. Carew is induced to: offer the 
Pollyanna, how- 


| ever, doesn’t give up, and is also determined 








to find a friend ‘‘who cares’ for Sadie Dean, 
her Public Garden friend. 


oe 


CHAPTER XIII—(Continued) 


to realize, too, something of what 

it must mean, to. bein spirit and 
ambition the center of brave deedsand 
wonderful adventures, while in reality 
one was only a crippled boy in a 
wheel chair. But what Mrs. Carew 
did not realize was the part this crip- 
pled boy was beginning to play in her 
own life. She did not realize how 
much a matter of course his presence 
was becoming, nor how interested she 
now was in finding something new 
“for Jamie to see.” Neither did she 
realize how day by day he was com- 
ing to seem to her more and more the 
lost Jamie, her dead sister’s child. 

As February, March, and April pass- 
ed, however,gnd May came, bringing 
with it the near approach of the date 
set for Pollyanna’s home-going, Mrs. 
Carew did suddenly awake to the 
knowledge of what that home-going 
was going to mean to her. 

She was amazed and appalled. Up 
to now she had, in belief, looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the departure 
of Pollyanna. She had said that then 
once again the house would be quiet, 
with the glaring sun shut out. Once 
again she would be at peace, and able 
to hide herself away from the annoy- 
ing world. Once again she would be 
free to summon to her aching con- 
science all those dear memories of 
the lost little lad who had so long ago 
stepped into that vast unknown and 
closed the door ‘behind him. All 
this she had believed would be the 
case when Pollyanna should go home. 


But now that Pollyanna was really 
going home, the picture was far dif- 
ferent. The “quiet house with the 
sun shut out” had become one that 
promised to be “gloomy and unbear- 
able.” The longed-for “peace” would 
be “wretched loneliness”; and as for 
her being able to “hide herself away 
from the annoying, tiresome world,” 
and “free to summon to her aching 
consciousness all those dear memo- 
ries of that lost little lad”’—just as if 
anything could blot those other ach- 
ing memories of the new Jamie (who 
yet might be the old Jamie) with his 
pitiful, pleading eyes! 

Full well now Mrs. Carew knew 
that without Pollyanna the house 
would be empty; but that without 
the lad, Jamie, it would be worse than 
that. To her pride this knowledge 
was not pleasing. To her it was tor- 
ture—since the boy had twice said 
that he would not come. For a time, 
during those last few days of Polly- 
anna’s stay, the struggle was a bitter 
one, though pride always kept the 
ascendancy. Then, on what Mrs. Ca- 
rew knew would be Jamie’s last visit, 
her heart triumphed, and once more 


Dee Mrs. Carew was beginning 


| she asked Jamie to come and be to 
her the Jamie that was lost. 


What she said she never could re- 
member afterwards; but what the boy 
said, she never forgot. After all, 
it was compassed in six short words. 


For what seemed a long, long min- 


{ ute his eyes had searched her face; 


iit it 2 i 


then to his own had come a 
figuring light, as he breathed: 
“Oh, yes! Why, you—care, now !” 


trans- 


CHAPTER XIV 
Jimmy and the Green-eyed Monster 


ee time Beldingsville did not 
literally welcome Pollyanna home 
with brass bands and bunting—per- 
haps because the hour of her expected 
arrival was known to but few of the 
townspeople. But there certainly was 
no lack of joyful greetings on the 
part of everybody from the moment 
she stepped from the’ railway train 
with her Aunt Polly and Dr. Chilton. 
Nor did Pollyanna’ lose any time in 
starting on a round of fly-away min- 
ute calls on all her old friends. In- 
deed, for the next few days, accord- 
ing to Nancy, “There wasn’t no put- 
ting of your finger on her anywheres 
for by the time you’d got your finger 
down she wa’n’t there.” 

And always, everywhere she went, 
Pollyanna met the question: “Well, 
how did you like Boston?” Perhaps 
to no one did she answer this more 
fully than she did to Mr. Pendleton. 
As was usually the case when this 
question was put to her, she began 
her reply with a troubled frown. 

“Oh, I liked it--I just loved it— 
some of it.” 


“But not all of it.?’” smiled Mr. 
Pendleton. 
“No. There’s parts of it— Oh, I 


was glad to be there,” she explained 
hastily. “I had a perfectly lovely 
time, and lots of things were so queer 
and different, you know—like eating 
dinner at night instead of noons, 
when you ought to cat it. But every- 
body was so good to me, and I saw 
such a lot of wonderful things—Bun- 
ker Hill, and’ the Public Garden, and 
Seeing Boston autes, and miles of 
pictures: and statues and store-win- 
dows and streets that didn’t have any 
end. And folks. I never saw such a 
lot of folks.” 

“Well, I’m sure—I thought you liked 
folks,’ commented the man. 

“I do.” Pollyanna frowned again 
and pondered. “But what’s the use 
of such a lot of them if you don’t 
know ’em? And Mrs. Carew wouldn’t 
let me. She didn’t know ’em herself. 
She said folks didn’t, down there.” 

There was a slight pause, then, 
with a sigh, Pollyanna resumed. 

“tT reckon maybe that’s:the part I 
don’t like the most—that folks don’t 
know each other. It would be such 
a lot nicer if they did! Why, just 
think, Mr. Pendleton, there are lots 
of folks that live on dirty, narrow 
streets, and don’t evén have. beans 
and fish balls to eat, nor things even 
as good 4s missionary barrels to wear. 
Then there are other folks—Mrs. Ca- 
rew, and a whole lot like her—that 
live in perfectly beautiful houses, and 
have more things to eat and wear than 
they know what to do with. Now if 
those folks only knew the other folks 
—” But Mr. Pendleton interrupted 
with a laugh. 

“My dear child, did it ever occur to 
you that these people don’t care to 
know each other?” he asked quiz- 
zically. 

“Oh, but some of them do,” main- 
tained Pollyanna, in eager defense. 
“Now there’s Sadie Dean—she sells 
bows, lovely bows in a big store—she 
wants to know people; and I intro- 
duced her to Mrs. Carew, and we had 
her up to the house, and we had Jam- 
ie and lots of others there, too; and 
she was so glad to know them! And 
that’s what made me think that if 
only a lot of Mrs. Carew’s kind could 
know the other kind—but of course I 
couldn’t do the introducing. I didn’t 
know many of them myself, anyway. 
3ut if they could know each other, so 
that the rich people could give the 
poor people part of their money—” 

But again Mr. Pendleton interrupt- 
ed with a laugh. 

“Oh, Pollyanna, 
chuckled; “I’m afraid you’re getting 

(Continued on page 24, this issue) 
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Pollyanna,” he | 
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QUALITY KEPT UP 












SSG In hom 
where Quality and Satis- 
faction are first essentials— 
there you will find 


‘A 
i ALLMAR K 


Men who dress well, know that every 
HALLMARK is “Standard in Quality, 
Pabricand Workmanship”—exclusive 
and distinctive in pattern — Fade- 
proof Colors, of course. Fuli fashioned 
body. French or laundered cuffs. 
_At your dealers at the price you 
like to pay. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL Collar 


BUCKSKIN TIRES 
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Many people fear they ere goin 
disappointed when they buy oy mail “mee 
admit that buying direct from factory 
Saves them money, but thoy are afraid 

of the quality. You don’s need to fear 
the quality of Buckskins, You have the 
privilege of inspection and can eend the 
tire back at our expense if sou don’t 
like it Also, consider our age. We be- 
gan business in 1904. Would we have 
today the largest factory of its kind in 
the world if Bucksking were not as rep- 1 
resented? And further, they carry a 


4000: Mile 
GUARANTE 


and our adjustments so far ‘Les 
have been so low as to cousti- " 

tute a recor 
has EVE 





thing 
connection with the 
the purchase of Buckskins 
saves you 309%. In making 
any necessary adjustments wa 
give full credit for unexpired 
mileage and pay _ expressace 
both ways. Then write for 
free illustrated booklet and 
price list. ‘“‘Bucksking Save 
Money by the Mile,”* 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamond St., Carroliton, QO. 
Western Distributing Office, 
41436 South Michigan Avenue 
hicago 22 


LOWEST PRICES IN AMERICA 
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Bank on Bees 


Friend, there’s Money in’em. Besides, 
there is positive enjoyment to be got- 
ten out of bee-keeping. Its simple, 
and takes but iittle money to get you 
started right. Write, naming this 
paper, and geta 
FREE COPY of Gleanings in 
: Bee Culture; 
also, our special offer for beginners in 
bee culture. Address: Leginners’ Dept. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 











Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 

bors and home use with a 3 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER §&- 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best i 
results, uses less fucl, casy to operate. [ 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans B&O} 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C, 


Write at once, today, for 

circular describing Hawk- 

ins’ Wonderful Cotton and 

peice of seed. It’s free and 

wml be worth hundreds of 
Ce 








dollars to you. Heaviest 
yields per acre; earliest ma- 
turity. No failures. No 
disappointments. s 
circular points the way to 
big profits and sure pros- 

















acces Tit. 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Go. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I aim 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil.ty 
” 


ef all advertising it carries. 
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Special Diets 
(Continued from ‘page 21, this issue) 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS ALLOWED 
IN DIABETIC DIET 


T° E vegetables are 
cauliflower, 


asparagus, 
cranberries, 


cabbage, 
celery, cucum- 
bers (not soaked in salt water), horseradish, 
lettuce, radishes, rhubarb, 
spinach, turnip salad, snaps, tomatoes, water 
cress; and the fruits are apples, apricots, 
blackberries, gooseberries, grape fruit, lem- 
ons, oranges, peaches, plums, raspberries, 
etrawberries. Condiments are not restricted. 
This is the only disease in which liquor is 
not forbidden, the brandy assisting in the 
digestion of the large amount of fats. 

Tea, coffee and cocoa, without sugar, may 
be drunk very freely, saccharine being sub- 
stituted for it. 

Many light meals are preferred to a few 
heavy ones, 

SAMPLE MENU FOR A 
TIENT 
6:30—Before Rising—One cup 
which an egg has been stirred 
7:30—Breakfast—Orange, cod-fish 
butter sauce, one cup coffee with cream. 
10 A. M.—One cup broth. 
2:30—Dinner—Meat, 
mayonnaise, rich pie, 


onions, parsley, 





DIABETIC PA- 


coffee in 


with 


snaps, tomatoes with 


3:30 PL M.—Lunch—Egeg-nog, 
6 P. M.—Supper—Sliced fat roast beef, 
cheese sandwich, lettuce and cream dress- 
ing. i 

9 P, M.—Ege-whip. 

CONSTIPATION 

OLD water taken breakfast and 

upon retiring, with an increased amount 
of water during the day is good. 
vegetables and 


before 


Cereals, 
that 
contain a large amount of cellulose should be 
eaten, These are bulky and somewhat hard 
to digest well chewed. “Particular 
care should be given to having the 


coarse breads, fruits 


unless 


cereals, 


coarse breads and vegetabies thoroughly 
cooked, as a small amount of uncooked 


starch may Fruits, except ban- 
anas, on account of their organic acids, are 
iaxative, and should be used betwcen meals 
as well as at meals. 
cooked or dried. 


cause gas. 


Vegetables, 

toes, are laxative, particularly greens. Fats 

and oils tend to produce a laxative condi- 
tion. A paste of ground figs and prunes, 
with a little senna leaf, taken at night is 
better than a pill. 

DIARRHOEA 

N MILD cases, rest and quiet, with @ very 

small supply of liquid food will effect a 
cure. In severe cases abstain from all food 
for a short time giving the entire body, as 
far as possible, complete rest. Very small 
amounts of water may be taken, followed by 
thin oatmeal gruel or rice, water, white of an 
ege in water, tea, and juica 
should be taken, gradually, thicker gruels 
and cream soups to which boiling water has 
been added, then an egg, gradually, scraped 
beef or rare roast beef with crackers may be 
taken. Beef tea or cold milk should be 
avoided, 

STOMACH TROUBLES OR INDIGESTION 
HE secret of retaining good digestion con- 
sists very largely in the thorough cooking 

of starchy foods, whether breads or vegeta- 

bles, good teeth, thorough chewing and reg- 
ular hours for meals, 

The causes of stomach trouble are without 
number, but greasy food, over-feeding, un- 
der-feeding, poorly cooked food, worry, lack 
of exercise, and sleeping with the windows 
closed, are the usual Persons suf- 
fering from indigestion are apt to eat too 
little, and, therefore, have malnutrition as 
well as indigestion. Two glasses of water 


blackberry 


causes. 


before breakfast, a more thorough cooking 

of the fifteen minutes rest after 

each meal, and an avoidance of tobacco, with 

regular habits, will usually give a complete 
cure, unless it be long neglected 

ACIDITY OF STOMACH 

HIS is a form of indigestion, 


starches, 


sometimes 
This 
is usually due to too large a proportion of 
meat in the diet. Do not 
entirely, but substitute 


caused by an excess of gastric juice. 


eliminate 
partly for it 


meat 


milk 


and eggs. Increase the amount of butter, 
cream and smoked breakfast strip. Begin 
by taking one-quarter cup of cream daily 


and gradually increase until one-half cup 


Fats seem to restrain the flow 


juice. 


is consumed. 
of gastric When tempted to use soda 
it is better to try sipping a cup or two of hot 
water. This contents of the 
stomach and increases muscular movement. 
Restrict spinach, turnip salad and tea and 
coffee. The use of soda or magnesia is not 
recommended, as it interferes with the di- 
gestion of the other foods. Great care should 
be taken to the thorough cooking of starches, 
particularly rice and grits. 


ACIDOSIS 


dilutes the 


CIDOSIS 1s akin to acidity of the stomach 

but not just the same. 

This is a very common condition, in which 
the system contains too much acid, or, what 
amounts 


to the same thing, has too lUttle 


These are good fresh, | 
except pota- | 


alkaline reaction. The intestinal 
fermentation and the absorption of various ped, not drunk, with the meals or between. 
acids into the blood. The liver is usually A moderate amount of creaan, plenty of but- 
torpid, and either obstinate constipation or ter used in seasoning the vegetables, and 
diarrhoea may be present. The foods to be salad dressing, used in sandwiches, salads 
cautious about in this condition are fats, in- or green vegetables are good. If one does 
cluding eggs, cream, and whole milk, eare for oil dressings a spoonful may be 


cause is milk with crackers broken in it may be sip- 


ugar, not 


pastry, sweets, fruits, and any excessive taken after the meal as a medicine. Egg 
amount of meat. It should be noted here lemonades are ltiked by most people Fruits 
that uric acid may be a factor in this con- stimulate the appetite, and are especially 
dition, Avoid also acids, pickles, spices, good if served with cream, but beer and 
highly spiced foods, and greasy or fried malt extracts had better be avoided, except 
foods. under the doctor’s directions. One should 


ULCERATED STOMACH eat a little more than she desires. 
constipation is to lose weight. 
Not all our food can be fat-producing. We 
must eat to produce body heat, to keep the 
blood in tone and to supply muscle and 
working power as well. A mixed diet of fat 
meats, cereals and vegetables is the best to 


To permit 
. is usually treated by giving the stom- 

ach as much rest as possible, food being 
given by enema every six hours. The enema 
usually consists of 1 raw egg, 4% teaspoon of 
salt, a toaspoon sugar, % cup milk. An 
enema of warm water, bodily temperature, is 


p s i give these things and gain in weight. The 
given once in twenty-four hours. When . ; 
S following foods are among the best in their 
Nausea ceases food is given through the P : : 
ae : respective classes to include in a fat-making 
mouth, beginning with thin oatmeal gruel, liet 
c . 
two teaspoons every two hours, radually . 
. : " : S ‘3 Seups—Puree of barley, rice, peas, beans; 
increasing until half a cup Is given If this 


cream of celery, asparagus, tomatoes, oy- 
ster soup, mutton, clam or chicken broth. 
Fish—(To be fresh; boiled or broiled.) 
Butterfish, salmon, shad, Spanish mackerel. 
Sardines 


is borne well by the stomach milk to which 
lime water has been added may be 
then cocoa, chicken broth with rice, 
toast. 


given, 
creamed 
Becf tea should never be given. 

TO INCREASE BODILY WEIGHT 


| gece should be so taken that one pound a 
week may be added. This is more apt to 
be permanent than fat suddenly put on. Two 
tablespoons of milk at the close of each 
meal taken anywhere from every 
half hour to every two hours A glass. of 


Salt Mackerel, Oysters and clams, 
Meats—Ham, fat bacon, roast beef or mut- 
ton, lamb chops, sweetbreads, dark meat of 
chicken and turkey, squab, all game, farmer 
sausage, Hamburg steak. 
Eggs—Every way except fried. 
may be Farinaceous—C 


ornmeal, oatmeal, grits, 


mush, hominy, rice, whole-wheat bread, corn 
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milk toast, biscuits, muffins, gema, 
zweiback, graham and oatmeal crackers. 
Vegetables—Potatoes creamed, baked or 
boiled, string Lima beans, spinach, 
mions, green peas, beets, asparagus, tomatoes, 
wesses and lettuce with oil dressing. 
(Creamed vegetables with plenty of butter 
or oil incorporated in the cooking.) 
Cheese—American, full cream 
Desserts—Sago, 


bread, 


beans, 


milk, tapioca, farina or 


apple pudding, floating island, custards, all 


cooked fruits with fresh cream; rice with 
cream, ice cream, macaroons, doughnuts. 
Nuts, almonds, Brazil, butternuts, hickory, 


filberts, cocoanuts. 
Drinks—Chocolate, 
tract, water. 


cocoa, milk, malt ex- 
Olive-oil after each meal. 

SIX WAYS TO ADD TO YOUR WEIGHT 

ET much fresh air and sunshine. 

2. Add fat-producing foods to the diet, as 
told in this article, 

3. Exercise to build strength and increase 
nutrition, 

4. Learn to relax muscles and nerves both 
in action and in rest. 

5. Take a daily period of entire rest, how- 
ever short, and two if possible. 

6. Massage the body with liberal manipu- 
lations, though this is the least important of 
all, 

TO DECREASE WEIGHT 
N OVER-AMOUNT of fat on the body is 
sometimes hereditary, but is usually caus- 
ed by too little exercise, and over-indulgence 
in food. In restricting the diet it is better to 


(Conciuded on page 34, this issue) 


























To Light 
Your House and 
Barns 


CARBIDE LIGHTS are as brilliant as the cities’ 
best — they shine from handsome bronze fixtures — 
they are commonly equipped to turn on without 
matches. 


CARBIDE COOKING RANGES are just like 
city gas ranges — they furnish heat on tap— instan- 
taneous — steady — uniform heat, without kindling, 
ashes or fuel to handle. 


Fifty pounds of UNION CARBIDE will run a J . 
single CARBIDE LIGHT AND FUEL PLANT too, if you wish, 
for weeks. 


: . i 4 is the coolest of 
Without attention the plant will automatically 


“feed” the range in your kitchen, and as many 








modern gas range will bring relief from kitchen 
drudgery to the woman who cooks your meals. 


During the past fifteen years these CARBIDE 
Lighting and Cooking Plants have been tested, by 
country home folks, in competition with hundreds 
of different lighting plants invented during the same 
period. 


address 


While most of this army of lighting plants have 
lived a day and fallen by the wayside, the CAR- 
BIDE Plant alone has survived and gained steadily 
in popularity. 


Dept. 13 








how we sell it direct at factory prices to most a 
million users and distribute it through two hundred 
warehouses scattered all over the United States. 
Write us today for this wonder story, and ask us 
the hard question you have in your mind-—just 
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To Cook 


Your Breakfasts 
and Dinners 


Union Carbide Gives Your Country Home: 
This Two-in-One Service 


One end all, the hundreds of thousands of CAR-) 
BIDE Plants now in use are practically indestruce| 
tible — they last most a lifetime. 

Instead of daily attention, the CARBIDE Plant 
needs monthly attention —instead of constant re- 
pair, it needs none at all — instead of a single service; 
it furnishes double service —two in one —twice the 
value for your money. 

We would like to answer any question about the 
CARBIDE Plant you care to ask — we can send you 


with our compliments, intensely 


interesting Booklets telling you why the light flame 


all—and the cooking flame the 


hottest — why the light is called artificial sunlight — 


li rs iB how it grows plants the same as sunlight — why the 

ights as you care to install in your house and barns. UNION CARBIDE in one hundred-pound drums | 
The beauty and convenience of the light will (always colored blue and gray) is as easy to store as i 

double the charm of your fireside hours—and the coal—why it won’t burn—why it can’c explode — 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peopies Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The city tradeisclamor- ~ ing for fruit, vegetables, butter, 
eggs, poultry, etc., for which the farm is famous. List your name 
and address with your Express Agent to be inserted in our Market 
Bulletin. Thousands are distributed in the cities each week to Dealers 
and Consumers. Pick your produce, fresh; pack it carefully and ship 
it by Express. Your surplus supplies sold in this way will make you a 
pretty profit. Low rates on food produéts. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’ 



























Peanut Picker Fs, 





Clean, well-picked peanuts that are free from 

dust, dirt, stems and trash bring top prices. 
And the Hustler lives up to its name by picking, stem- 
ming and cleaning your crop in the shortest possible space 
of time. 100 to 175 bags a day is the normal output in the 
hands of an intelligent operator 


You Can Make Your “HUSTLER” Pay for Itself Picking Your Neighbors’ Crops 


Others do it—YOU can do the same. And the “‘Hustler’’ will not only pay you back every dollar you put into it— 
but provide you with a good income for years to come. It’s strong, light, easy-running, durable and lasting—you can’t 
overwork it. Cotton seed oil mills are installing machinery for crushing peanuts. It makes top, cash prices right at 
your door for your peanuts. Peanuts yield more oil per ton than cotton seed and the price is about the same as cotton 
seed oil. Write for intetesting booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


Agents Wanted | SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, WN. C. 


(A Leader in the Machinery Field for more than forty years. ) 


















BRINGS BIGGER 
PEANUT PRICES 





AVERY No. 5 PIVOT AXLE 
° ° makes the day’s work easier 
Disc Cultivator for man and team. 
m™ Pivot Pole, Pivot Axle and Shifting Arch act together, instantly 
changing direction of gangs. 
Gangs lift separately; can be given any angle to row or tilt to bed. 
» They can’t crowd together and cut out the 
row. Frame won’t sag under heaviest opera- 
tor. Pullof team is ap- 
fests plied direct to gangs. 
Works equally well with Discs, 
Shovels, Sweeps or Scratcher 
Attachment. 
See the Avery Dealer or write 


B. F. Avery & Sons 


Dept. C INCORPORATED J ouisville, Ky. 























































Virginia Cans Give Best Results 

Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps—Wax Sealing Cans 

with Wax Strings — Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes. 
We ship any quantity desired. Write today for price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN CCG. — Box 791 ~— Buchanan, Va. 























FR 

OST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

By Parcels Post 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKEFIELD,” “CHARLESTON 

WAKEFIELD,” *“SUCCESSION,”” “FLAT DUTCH.’’ Potato plants $1.50 per 1,000; “‘PORTO RICOS,” “‘NAN- 

CY H and *‘PATASAW;” Tomato plants $1.50 per 1,000; ‘‘NEW LIVINGSTON GLOBE” and “NEW 
TIF'EON, GA 


FLORIDA’ SPECIAL 
H. H. TIFT, JR., ~~ ~ ~ 























| Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


APRIL 
1. How Can We Develop a Farm- 
ing System to Minimize Periods 
of Idleness and Excess Labor? 
2. What Legislation Should We 


Demand to Meet the Needs of 
Our People? 











TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION SHOULD DO 


Vi—It Should Promote Cooperative 
Cotton Gins, Grain Miils, Cream- 
eries, Etc., Where Conditions Jus- 
tify It 


ONVERTING farm products into 

secondary form is rightly a part 
of the business of farming. If we 
must always depend upon the one 
small profit that 
comes from selling 
our raw mae. 
terial in its crude 
form, results must 
continue to be lim- 
ited. We ought to 
go farther and be- 
come “agricultural 
manufacturers” as 
5 well as farmers. 
MR. GREEN We ought to manu- 
facture our pork into finished pro- 
ducts through codperative bacon fac- 
tories and get two profits from our 
porkers instead of one. In like man- 
ner we should convert our milk into 
cheese products and our cream into 
butter products through codperative 
cheese factories and creameries. It 
is true, this sort of exhortation does 
not appeal now to the one crop far- 


; mer who depends largely upon the 
| Southern “nigger” crop, but after 


the boll weevil covers the cotton belt 
we will become more interested in 
these things, and it is a good time 
now to begin to lay the foundation 
for a better agricultural program. 

ae 


Establishing codperative cotton 
gins, grain mills, creameries, etc., 
should always be governed by sound 
business judgment rather than by 
sentiment. If the field is already 
supplied with this sort of service, 
rendered by plants privately owned, 
these plants should be purchased by 
a cooperative association, if it is de- 
sired to make them codperative. Du- 
plication in such instances means a 
competitive fight for division of 
patronage that invites speedy bank- 
ruptcy to either the new venture or 
to the old one, and possibly to both. 
Better service and more economical 
service should be the aim. As a rule, 
the country is fairly well supplied with 
cotton gins, grain mills, etc., but in 
many instances the privately owned 
gins and mills could be purchased by 
a cooperative association at réason- 
able figures, and the important thing 
I would emphasize is to buy a plant 
rather than to duplicate expenditures 
where they are not needed. Multi- 
plicity and duplication of service in 
many lines are the basic causes of 
the “high cost of living,” and an en- 
largement of this economic error 
should be avoided in establishing our 
coéperative enterprises. Hence the 


| suggestion to buy rather than to 


build, wherever it is practical, in 

fields where sufficient investments for 

equipments have already been made 

to serve the needs of the community. 
* * * 

We should not lose sight of the 
purpose to become manufacturers as 
well as farmers, in the sense of con- 
verting our products into forms in 
which they are demanded by con- 
sumers. This part of the business 





legitimately belongs to those who 
create raw material on the farm and 
we will never be able to take full and 
complete control of our own business 
until we own and patronize more 
cooperative factories and place them 
under efficient management to render 
the best service and thereby secure 
the other profits that will be ours 
when we become cooperators in 
turning out finished products for the 
market. jp &. G 


With the Local Unions in April 


HEARD the other day about a Lo- 
cal Union which had not paid its 
annual dues, and hence its members 
had not received the pass-word for 
the first quarter. 
Then just a little 
while ago a friend 
called my atten- 
tion to a County 
Union which had 
not held a meeting 
since the election 
of delegates to the 
last State Conven- 
tion in November. 
«AR. WRIGHT These incidents 
caused. me to wonder as to how 
many other Local and County 
Unions had failed to do_ their 
duty along these lines. Has 
the Local to which you _ belong 
paid its annual dues to the State 
Secretary, and has your County Union 
been holding its meetings regularly 
during the winter? If not, then evi- 
dently some one is to blame for this 
negligence. My informants did not 
think these organizations dead or 
even dying, but on the contrary 
seemingly very much alive judging 
from the activities of the individual 
membership. This condition of af- 
fairs, however, is a very deplorable 
one in which to fall, and the course 
if persisted in must lead inevitably to 
decay and ultimate death of the or- 
ganization. Let us guard against this 
tendency, and let us discharge our 
duty in the matter by paying our dues 
and urging our negligent brethren to 
go and do likewise. 
* OK OO 





It would seem to the writer that 
something must be wrong with the 
officials when a county organization 
fails to meet as it should do. In case 
you made a mistake at the last elec- 
tion of officers, see if this mistake 
cannot be corrected when the proper 
time comes. You should never fail 
to select the very best men for these 
important positions — select them 
without fear or favor, without respect 
to party affiliations or to church 
creeds, or to social conditions. Let 
merit alone be the deciding test. 
While April is not the month for the 
annual election of Union officers, 
you can, at least, stir these officials 
up to a greater diligence on their 
part. 

* * 

I was pleased to see that the Na- 
tional Union at its meeting in Palatka, 
Florida, last November selected topics 
for discussion each month during the 
year, and the Local Unions should 
see to it that these questions have a 
prominent part in the discussions in 
their meetings from week to week or 


month to month. The Progressive 
Farmer prints these queries on this 
page each week. The first question 


for April “How Can We Develop a 
Farming System, to Minimize Per- 
iods of Idleness and Excess of La- 
bor?” is one of the most important 
topics that the writer has noticed for 
discussion in many months. If the 
work on the farm could be more 
evenly distributed, if the long pe- 
riods of enforced idleness could in 
some measure be eliminated it would 
be a godsend to the average farmer 
in the South. Perhaps by a full and 
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free discussion of this matter, by an 
exchange of ideas some good may re- 
sult. 
ee te 

The second topic “What Legisla- 
tion Should We Demand to Meet the 
Needs of Our People?” should be wise- 
ly considered. Many very important 
issues, vital to the interests of the 
farmers, remain as yet unsettled, and 
it behooves the farmers everywhere 
to bestir themselves if they want any 
remedial legislation. We can never 
reasonably expect the lawmakers of 
any commonwealth to look after our 
interests unless we ourselves take the 
initiative in this direction. The farm- 
ers of this state have been enabled 
during the recent session of the Leg- 
islature to 





secure considerable legis- 





lation that was asked for by them. 
Let us act ever with wisdom, present- 
ing our demands with the reasons 


therefore to the powers that be, and 
ordinarily we may reasonably ex- 
pect these requests to be granted. 
Among the many reforms needed in 
states which have not already ob- 
tained them are the remedy of the 
iniquitous crop lien system, provi- 
for race segregation in land 
ownership, the enactment of the Tor- 
rens system of registering land titles, 
a better system of compulsory at- 
tendance upon our public schools, and 
provisions for at least a six months 
school in every district. These are 
but a few of the more important 
things needed, and they should be dis- 
cussed in every Local and in every 
County Union everywhere until they 
are brought to pass. 


C.-C, WRIGHT. 
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Has Yeur County a Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 
VERY Carolina 
‘cought to have a farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance association. And every 
County Union in the state ought to 
take up the matter and see that this 

need is met. 
Brother J. E. Long, President of the 


county in North 


Alamance County Union, is keenly 
interested in this matter and has 


written an article for us setting forth 
“Ten Rules for Success With Mutual 
Fire Insurance Associations.” This 
article will appear in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer and every farmer 
in the state ought to read it. In con- 
nection with his article on this sub- 
ject Brother Long writes us as fol- 
lows: 

“Bear in mind you get the best, 
safest and cheapest insurance in the 
world by this method. You may ex- 
pect some one to ridicule you and run 
the business down. In most cases 
this will come from men with selfish 
ends. The writer has been actively 
engaged for more than 20 years in 
helping carry on an association of 
this kind and has found out a few 
things about this kind of work. Some 
make it a business to pour cold water 
on everything. Let them talk. 

“Col. James R. Young, State Com- 
missioner of Insurance, is highly in 
favor of this kind of insurance. He 
"says that it reaches a class of our 
citizenship that no other insurance 


can reach. I said best and cheapest 
insurance. Let me prove it. Men 
that you know manage it. Insure 


only good men, each man’s property 
being good for his assessment. No 
high salaried officers to pay. Expenses 


as low as they can possibly be. In- 
surance at first cost. How can you 

beat it? 
“The cheapness and the success de- 
pend upon the men you place at the 
business to run it. My 


head of the 
own count 
nual ass¢ 


Alamance, makes an an- 
sment of 25 cents on $100, 
which has met all expenses and given 
us a good working surplus. Randolph 
County has met all expenses on 


ten 

cents on the $100. 
“Every county in North Carolina 
ought .to have a Farmers’ Mutual 


Fire Association. Now, brethren, get 
busy and see how much good you can 
do for yourselves and 


your county 


4 


generally. You have no idea how 
much good one man can do in a coun- 
ty until he tries: The effort must come 
from within. Do not wait for it to 
come from without. Get in touch with 
the insurance department at Raleigh. 
Our farmers as a rule are rather slow 
in taking advantage of what little the 
state and nation are doing for them 
any way.” 

President 
erested in 
and 
article 


Alexander is keenly in- 
this form of codperation, 
Brother Long to write his 
for us. Look for it in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 
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With the Schools in April 


HIS month 


will witne 


of most public schools. In the 
final examinations pipils must often 
be conditioned in order to pass to 
the higher grades. The importance 
of promptly removing these condi- 
tions should be stressed. It often 
happens that the matter of home 


study to remove these is too long de- 


ferred, and the result is that the next | 


term opens with the pupil in 
same grade as before. 

Many times have pupils been pro- 
moted when promotion was not de- 
served. This always proves injurious 
to the child. If the pupil is not ready 
to take up the work at the beginning 
of the term, he is handicapped 
throughout the year. 

* * & 


the 


Before the close ot the term the 
tedcher should outline a course of 
reading for her pupils to do 
through vacation. In this suggested 


course there should be none but 
the very best books. There should 
be a variety, too. There should be 
books of travel, biography, history, 
good fiction, etc., etc. Ail of these 
may be found in the school library. 


In case your school has not y 
lished a library, then 
be done along this line when you see 
the patrons at your school closing. It 


et estab- 





iess the close | 


see what might | 


The average school teacher carns $35 per month 
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The average stenographer ‘earns $50 per month, snd 
is paid for a two weeks’ vacation each summer. 


aud has from 4 to 8 months’ work each year. 


Which Is YOUR Choice? 


HE oldest Business College in the South offers you exceptional advan- 
tages. 


Complete courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Penmunship, Banking and Complete Business Training. 
Being located in Richmond is an exceptional advantage to you. 
Richmond is one of the largest Southern cities and is growing as 
rapidly as any city in the entire country. This means that there is a large 
and ever increasing demand for trained workers. 


TEAR OUT HERE 


Prepare NOW! |. aa 


Smithdeal Business College, 
Dept. F, Richmond, Va. 
Without obligating me in any way, 


please explain fully in regard to cost cf 
the subjects, before which I have 


| 
There is a good position awaiting you. | 
You can hold a good position with a few | 
months training. You can step from a | 
small salary to a big place in the busi- | 
ness world. We have twice as many 
positions offered as students to fill them. | marked X. 
Get ready NOW! Mark and mail the | { ]—Sh i 
—Shorthand —Bankin 
coupon TODAY for further particulars. C1} nd 


J—Penmanship 


f 


{ ]—Typewriting [ 


| 
SMITHDEAL | { ]—Bookkeeping [ ]—General Business 
| IN CNC ar ao aa nc nde de 
Business College | “ee 
Opeth 5 ah Dee oon 
Dept. F, Richmond, Va. . ££ oe... ie 
| 

















would seem that with the offer of the | 


state and county for the past fifteen 
years offering to give twice the 
amount which the school is required 
to raise, that no North 
Carolina would be without one of 
these school libraries, but strange to 
say there are hundreds of them today 
that have never placed them. This 
condition, too, is largely due to the 
carelessness and indifference of the 
teacher and the school officials. Let 
each school have one of these before 
school opens again in the fall. 
* * Ok 

The teachers should plan for a 
course of professional reading dur- 
ing their vacation. Are you a mem- 
ber of the -North Carolina Teachers’ 
Reading Circle? If not, then you 
should write to the State Department 
of Education, Raleigh, N. C., at once 
and ask for the pamphlet describing 
the course of study for professional 
improvement of the teachers of the 
state. No teacher should think of 
trying to teach without taking this, 
and no school board should even con- 
sider the employement of an appli- 
cant for the school who cares such a 
little about his standing among the 
other members of the profession. 


school in 


* * od 
Last, but not least the teacher 
should never leave any community 


without a kindly word and hearty 
handshake for each pupil in school. 
This mark of your esteem and affec- 
tion will be long remembered by them, 
and mz 


+1 aft 
tne ai 


mean much for some one in 
Some of the fondest 
the writer cluster 





lile 
nize, 









recollec Os: ‘OL 


around the kindly words and acts of 
his teachers in the days of the long 
There are these in every school | 
into whose lives comes but little sun- 


shine. It is to these more than the 
others, perhaps, that the kindly word 
and hearty hand-clasp mean 
Let your boys and girls 


the 


something 


know that you have something in the | 


work more than mere pittance in dol- 
aud cents which you get out of 
it. C. C. WRIGHT. 
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CASH OR EXCHANGE 


If you haven’t a pair, 
or need another pair of 
ELKIN BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
ELKIN, N. C. 
solicits your patronage. 


They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets 
in exchange, and they yuarantee satisfaction. 


PN SS 
s WMT \ 














@ Every Year You Have to Face 
Mr. Plantation Owner: tiriimorr reopen, 
Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 

oe 7 Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
auling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 
causing them to make more, thereby increasing 

your rentals. 
Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery ts 


our motto. Write us your wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boller Works, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 



















RED STAR” TRANSPLANTER 


Do your transplanting at your pleasure, 
regardless of weather conditions - with the 
reliable Red Star Transplanter. 
It saves time and labor, does the work 
accurately, and the plants— 
being rooted at uniform 
depth—thrive better and grow 
more evenly than when planted 
» by hand. 

If your dealer does not 


Write for the 
RAWLING’S 
Catalog 











Sets 





Plants handle it, write to us direct, 
Any width Tell us your needs. 
from 14 to 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, ° MARYLAND. 


64 inches apart 











We can greatly reduce your gasoline bills. 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Stop Leaks.”’ 
owners only 





Fisher Bidg., 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
FORD OWNERS writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
Write for | sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
Mailed to Ford | of all advertising it carries.” 
STANDARD PRODUCTS CO., _ 
Chicago, tll. 











| Save your pa and get a binder 
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Down —Free Trial | 


Without Interest — 


Yes, I'll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
piano, but I'll prepay the freight on a matchless 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 
that it is absolutely superior in every respect to 
ms other piano at anywhere near the price. 

a every home should experience the refin- 
ing influence of sweet piano music. That is why I 
og ng the Adler plan of selling direct from factory 
ome, saving all in-between profits and on terms so 
pA that almost anyone can now afford toown an Adler 
Piano. Of course you may pay alicash if you prefer, 
and many do. But my 3-year-to-pay charge account plan 
costs nothing extra. Idon’t charge acent of interest, 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until you decide to buy. Keep the 
= 0 30 days. Note well its marvelously sweet singing 

e and the beauty of its design and workmanship. 
Then if you decide to keep it pay mein small amounts to 
suit your convenience. If you decide not to keep it, re- 
turn it. I’ll pay return freight charges. And remember 
lI also prepay freight to you, eo trial costs you nothing. 


Save $48""ORGAN 


Shipped direct from the great 
$1,000,000 Adler Factory (great- 
est in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—60 year 
guarantee, longest made on any 
organ. The Adler isthe World’s 
Best Organ—winner of highe st 
prize at St. Louis World's Fair 
and Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition. I’ll 
save you $48.75 or more besides 

giving you easiest terms of any 
manufacturer in America. 
FREE Mail coupon at once 
for big, handsome- 
ly illustrated Piano or Organ 
ook and fairest, most liberal 
: selling offer ever >. 
heard of 














Ke ©, oF Sen a me e—FREE—your won- 
Famous ane derful Organ Book F] Piano BookQ 
$1,000,000 > Mark which you desire. 

Factery 


Pa NamMe..occccccccceccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccecs i 


PIANO SALE 


To make room for new pianos, 
we are offering all second-hand 
and slightly used pianos, some 
nearly new, at 33% to 60 per 
cent discount. 

THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Send no cash now. Write for my TPargain 
Bulletin of used pianos. If you buy one you 
can use it for two years and we will allow 
you full purcase price to apply on to a nev 
CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO at regu- 
lar prices. 

Write to me as ait for special proposition on 
new CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS. 
My mote wauiee and bargain bulletin of 
used pianos on request. 


FOUR BIG BARGAINS 
























Hardman (sec — -hand) ras . $160 
Kimball (like new ..... $165 
Standard (looks na w) $187 
Brel ENG CONGIION) ...csccecedcvasecs $ 85 


President. 
A. J. CRAFTS PIANO CO., 


218 North Second Street, 
Richmond, s=3 : Virginia. 





FACTORY WAREROOMS 





The Threshing Problem 
SOLVE tea sore Tne iets on 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
ti ot rye and barley. A perfect com- 
ation machine. Nothing like it. “Th ._— 
2 Bere, Te will moet for ton 20 years. w. F 
y meet every demand,”’ H. A 
Director T Exp. Btation. Booklet 7) Moreen, 
KOGER f PEA & BEAN THRESHER CoO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 








Adier’s 


Famous No Money 


| ORGAN OFFER | 











COTTON YIELDS AND COTTON 
ACREAGE 


“Farmers Could Cut Acreage 10 Per 
Cent, Applying Same Labor and 
Fertilizers to Reduced Area, and 
Increase Crop,” Says Mr. Latham 
HIS is the time of year when the 
world begins to concern itself over 

the cotton acreage and the quantity 
of commercial fertilizers to be used. 
This anxiety has led those who at- 
tempt to prognosticate into very se- 
rious error—the application of “the 
rule of three” to the acreage for the 
purpose of determining the yield. If, 
for instance, 40,000,000 acres produce 
15,000,000 bales, an increase of 10 
per cent in acreage is imme- 
diately set down as likely to yield 
16,500,000 bales. Or if reduced 10 per 
cent, then the yield expected is 13,- 
500,000 bales, etc. Understand, we are 
stating this as the tendency of the 
trade, which we think is very erro- 
neous. For comparison we give the 
average pounds of lint per acre pro- 
duced for the 16 years past: 


PUG eer ceOn BOT a aeas 195 
BOO 6.68 6:4.8%s 175 Py Kr 190 
Z9G8 006264 i ee 215 
POON bs 2-0 LEG: SSE G es in 175 

he 6 | ea P30. 2926050525 155 
Ah ts aera -¢ 81 


These figures show that those who 
would automatically increase or de- 
crease the yield by exact acreage va- 
riations cannot prove their case. It 
will be observed that the 1915 and 
1916 yields are small, whereas the 1914 
crop was much better. We do not 
say “good,” because we do not think 
any crop has yet been produced (even 
225 pounds of lint per acre, the larg- 
est in 16 years) that a practical farm- 
er would call good. And surely there 
ought to be common consent in say- 
ing that a yield like the last two, 
unless attended by disaster, is poor 
farming and shows the greatest in- 
efficiency in methods of tillage and 
fertilization. Time and time again in 
every cotton state and section, yields 
of 300 to 400 pounds per acre have 
been proved easy when seasons were 
favorable and the farming directed 
by intelligence. 

What then are the causes of this 
inefficiency? There are several; per- 
haps the main ones are over-crop- 
ping and the lack of humus in the 
soils. Without any statistics on 
which to base exact figures, we think 
that the average acres per plow de- 
voted to cotton throughout the South 
is about 15. There is a general belief 
that the acreage this year will be in- 
creased 10 to 15 per cent over last 
year. We, in. common with others, 
expect an increased yield, but we are 
frank to say that we expect it, not 
because of the increased acreage but 
in spite of it. If there could be an 
intelligent graduated decrease of 10 
to 15 per cent instead of the expected 
irregular and erratic increase, we feel 
certain that a larger total yield would 
result. This prediction contemplates, 
of course, nearly the same hours of 
labor by man and beast upon the 
smaller area as would be devoted to 
the larger, and likewise the full 
poundage and quality of fertilizer, 
wherever fertilizers are used. 

Almost any old worn out fields can 
be brought into fertility by the grow- 
ing of soil-improving crops plus the 
addition of phosphorus and lime much 
more cheaply than “new grounds” 
can be prepared. Some day the 
South is going to plant a lot of peas, 
beans, lespedeza, clover, vetch, rye, 
etc., but it’s not ready to begin in a 
large way this practice just yet. This 
idea of reducing the acreage devoted 
to cotton and increasing that devoted 
to other crops, especially soil-improv- 
ing crops, is sensible and is beginning 
to take root. 

No acre should be put in cotton 
where the yield expectancy is less 
than half a bale. 

J. E. LATHAM. 





Our book, ‘‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 


A Success Talk for Farm Boys 


(Concluded from pag page 19, this issue) 
a host of individuals that we 
know as bright Capella, sombre 
Betelgeuse, and others.” 


I hope you will sometime have the 
privilege of looking at the stars 
through a telescope. Take Jupiter, 
which is now our evening star. It is 
a mass about 317 times the size of 
our own world and has eight moons 
whereas our world has one. You can 
see its moons through the telescope. 
You will also be interested in seeing 
the rings around Saturn. I told you 
in my last letter that it takes four 
years for the light of the nearest star 
to reach us, fast as light travels. 
Sound, you know, doesn’t travel so 
fast. Sometimes you see a man away 
off cutting with an axe and you see 
the blow fall before you hear the 
sound. So it is said that if the nearest 
fixed star would go off in a world- 
explosion of flames, it would take 
four years for the light to reach us, 
while it would—if sound traveled in 
space as it does in air—take 3,000,000 
years for the sound to reach us. 

You may say, of course, that you 
don’t believe these things, but if you 
ever go off to college, you will learn 
how it has been figured out. And 
good argument for believing what the 
astronomers tell us is found in the 
fact they are able hundreds of years 
ahead to tell to the exact minute 
when there will be an eclipse of the 
sun or moon. When I was growing 
up on the farm, I found an old book 
on astronomy printed in 1835, and it 
foretold to the minute all about the 
total eclipse of the sun which I later 
observed in 1900. You may remem- 
ber the story about Columbus and 
the Indians in the West Indies when 
they refused to give him and his 
fellow-travelers food. He knew that 
an eclipse of the moon would appear 
on such and such a day so he said: 
“The Great Father is displeased be- 
cause you will not give us food, and 
to prove it He will darken the moon,’ 
naming the exact hour. Of course, 
when the eclipse came as predicted, 
they gave Columbus everything he 
wanted. 

* * * 

Getting acquainted with the stars 
will not only broaden your interests 
but will give you a new idea as to the 
greatness of God’s universe. As the 
old 1835 astronomy I have mentioned 
puts it, we should not think of this 
world as if it were God’s greatest 
achievement, but only an insignifi- 
cant atom among His works—“only 
one of the many mansions He has 
created for his worshippers; and He 
may now be at work in regions more 
distant than geometry ever measured, 
creating worlds more manifold than 
numbers ever reckoned.” The mind 
of man can conceive of nothing more 
sublime. Nor can we keep from won- 
dering what sort of life and creatures 
exist on those starry worlds whose 
inhabitants, if any, see our own world 
also as a star, the sunlight on the 
earth’s surface glistening so as to 
make it also appear as a_ shining 
speck in the panorama of the heav- 
ens. Robert Loveman, a gifted Geor- 
gia poet, expresses this thought in 
the following lines: 


“What of the me n of Mars 








And mi: Lids of M y? 
What of the loves and wars 
Those swirling systems see? 
How do the Mocn-folk fare? 
What ships ply Saturn’s seas? 
And what brave races rar¢ 
Throng the proud Pleiades?” 
* * xX 


And now, my dear farm boy, I have 
mentioned the matter of getting ac- 
quainted with the stars simply as an 
illustration of what I said at the be- 
ginning, namely, that if you will 
learn about the wonders of plant, 
animal and insect life; the wonders 
of soils and rocks and wind and 
weather; the wonders of stars and 
sun and sky, then you will have a 
genuine rural culture as entrancing 
and ennobling as any ever found in 
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the speculation of philosophers. See 
if there isn’t some book in your 
school library dealing with these sub- 
jects. A book on astronomy will tell 
you about the stars, one on geology 
about the rocks, one on botany about 
the plants, one con entomology about 
insects, and there may be a general 
science book teiling a little about all. 
See if your teacher or preacher or 
some friend who has been to col- 
lege hasn’t some such books he could 
lend you. Any such books on ele- 
mentary science will interest you, in 
addition to the regular school text 
book on agriculture, which every 
farm boy ought to study. Further- 
more, I repeat that I hope that you 
will resolve as far as possible to learn 
the names of all the trees, shrubs, 
weeds, wild flowers, insects and 
birds found on your father’s farm, as 
well as the names of the leading 
star-groups. And just to help you 
about learning the names of weeds 
and birds, if you will write your 
name on the following blank, I will 
ask the United States Department of 
Agriculture to send you the two bul- 
letins mentioned free of charge 
Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


P. S.:—I should like to have letters 
from the boys who read these talks. 
Please write me and let me know if 
I can help you get any information 
you wish, and what questions you 
would like for me to discuss. 
BLANK TO SIGN AND MAIL 

Dear Progressive Farmer:—I should like to 
know more about plants, insects, birds, stars, 
ete. And to help me learn the names of birds 
and weeds, please have the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture send me Farmers’ 
Bulletins No. 513—‘'Fifty Common Birds of 
Farm and Orchard,” No. 609—‘Bird Houses,” 
and the Weed Bulletin No. 660. 








Name 


Address 


In the crop tien pill as printed in 
The Progressive Farmer March i7, 
in line seven of Section 2, we should 
have said “in like quantities” instead 
of “in the same quantity.” In our is- 
sue of March 24, we should have also 
spoken of Mr. Crowell as the farmer 
representative from Buncombe and 
Mr. Pearson from Burke County in- 
stead of putting both these worthy 
representatives to the credit of Bun- 
combe. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


5 epi cotton market has ruled firm during 
the past week, with some further hardening 





of prices. Savannah hasadvanced to 19% cents 
for good middling, and there have been rath- 
er larger sales at the rise. Uncertainty as 
to the future has led to a desire to realize 
on the part of some holders, now that the 
price has returned to the vicinity of where 

was before the reaction came in Decem- 
ber. 

Never before, perhaps, have so many com- 


plex factors been involved in the market sit- 











uation. It is now thought possible that the 
Government may take measures to prevent 
excessive advances in prices for all nécess!- 
ties in the event of actual war. Exceptional 
conditions call for exceptional measures, and 
in time of national emergency all classes 
of citizens are expected to act with due 
patriotism and self-restraint in codperating. 

Active demand for spot cotton has made 
the speculative short feel nervous. If the 
position can be tense already in March, what 
may be expected by May, or still worse, by 
JSuty ? The world is using American cotton 
at the rate of 1,250,000 bales a month; that 
means a little matter of 5,000,000 bales in 
four months And even after that there will 


remain near two more months before a new 
crop is available. 

The new crop seems to be getting a late 
start, which is not promising for a large 
yield. Lower Texas has never had that need- 
ed rain, and preparations in other sections 
have been delayed by excessive moisture. 
War means certainly continued high prices 
for food crops, and this must be a restraint 
upon excessive cotton planting. The outlook 
for both demand and supply is too confusing 


to permit rational Tore 
W. T. WILLIAMS 
Savannah, Ga. 





The Livestock Exposition and Conference 
at Wilmington last week was a surprising 
success. North Carolina is fast becoming a 
livestock state. 
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Saturday, April 7, 1917] 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATION 
OF VELVET BEANS 


A Peck of Seed Per Acre, Planted in 
Corn, Is Quantity of Seed to Use— 
Four Popular Ways of Planting 





‘tae of the reasons why the velvet 
bean is especially adapted to the 
present needs of the Cotton Belt is 
the fact that it succeeds under a wide 
variety of condi- 
tions. Good farm- 
ers practice very 
different methods 
of planting, all 
giving satisfac- 
tion. Likewise the 
amount of seed 
used per acre by 
different success- 
ful growers dif- 
fers considerably. 
Probably a peck per acre would be an 
advisable amount of seed for a be- 
ginner to buy, while those accustom- 
ed to the growing of this plant will 
properly continue to use the amount 
of seed that their experience has 
shown to be sufficient for their spe- 
cial method of planting. 

The one point that is generally 
agreed on in the planting of velvet 
beans is that to produce seed they 
should be planted in a corn field, since 
some support for the vines increases 
seed production and since this meth- 
od permits the growing of two crops 
simultaneously on the same _ land, 
with little or no decrease in the yield 
of corn. 

Among the methods of planting 
that may be considered by the begin- 
ner are the following: 

1. Velvet beans every three or four 
feet along the line of every alternate 
corn row. 

2. Velvet beans in every corn row. 

3. Velvet beans alone in every third 
row, that is, two narrow rows of corn, 
and in the third row, no corn, but 
velvet beans rather thickly planted 
alone; or on this third row both vel- 
vet beans and running peanuts, to be 
harvested by hogs. 

4. Velvet beans in every middle be- 
tween wide corn rows. 

Probably the first method will suit 
a greater variety of conditions than 
the other plans. It results in less 
pulling down of the corn and hence 
less labor in gathering the latter than 
does the second method. 

The planting of velvet beans in ev- 
ery corn row is best adapted to very 
wide rows or else to the farmer who 
prefers to get the maximum produc- 
tion of winter grazing and fertility, 
even if this should sometimes involve 
some increase in the cost of gather- 
ing the corn or even a slight decrease 
in the yield of the latter. 

The planting of velvet beans in the 
middles between very wide corn rows 
is a convenient plan. However, there 
are some reports that on very sandy 
soil in periods of extreme heat the 
tender tips of the rapidly growing 
vine are injured by the hot sand be- 
fore they reach the corn plants. This 
trouble is not likely to occur on stif- 
fer soils where the surface layer does 
not reach this extreme degree of heat. 

The writer has often been asked in 
recent months whether velvet beans 
require inoculation. Certainly they 
thrive throughout the region where 
their cultivation is general without 
any artificial inoculation. Moreover, 
in most of the experiments conducted 
during the past four years wnder the 
direction of the Alabama Experiment 
Station in those counties where the 
velvet bean was the only crop, the 
plant has grown luxuriantly without 
intentional ¢noculation. Of course it 
is possible that artificial inoculation 
might have still further increased the 
luxuriance of growth or might have 
caused the earlier appearance of tu- 
bercles on the roots. 

The earliest experiments made by 
the writer with velvet beans about 
twenty years ago and his observa- 
tions made during the next few years 
to the effect that tubercles developed 
on velvet bean roots without artificial 
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inoculation seemed to make it unnec- 
essary to conduct accurate experi- 
ments on this point. 

Yet there is a possibility that on 
some soils in regions where velvet 
beans have not been extensively cul- 
tivated, artificial inoculation may be 
helpful, but scarcely essential. If so, 
either soil from very near the roots 
of old velvet bean plants may be used, 
by stirring it into several times its 
volume of water, and dropping the 
seed into this muddy liquid. Or the 
more convenient and more expensive 
methods of using purchased pure cul- 
tures for the inoculation of velvet 
beans may be employed. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
velvet beans should be very exten- 
sively planted in upland corn fields 
throughout the South, and that the 
exact manner of planting is a very 
minor consideration. 





Guernsey Breeders in South Caro- 
lina Meet 


oy than ten months ago a hand- 
ful of cotton farmers met with 
Mr. R. M. Cooper, Jr., Wisacky, S. 
C., and agreed that they would com- 
bine dairying with cotton farming. 
They also agreed to raise only Guern- 
sey cattle and to use only pure-bred 
sires. In accordance with the advice 
given by Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege and the Dairy Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the farmers organized the Lee Coun- 
ty Bull Association, and purchased 
cooperatively four bulls ‘backed by 
the best pedigrees and high records 
of production. Forty-eight register- 
ed Guernsey cows and heifers have 
since been purchased by individual 
members of this association. 

Figuratively, this meeting marked 
the setting out of a strawberry plant 
whose runners have since been feel- 
ing their way in various directions, 
and have taken roots and formed 
new plants in favorable soil. Four 
more counties have _ selected the 
Guernsey breed for improving their 
native cattle. 

The real interest that is being shown 
in Guernseys was demonstrated om 
March 20, when over 200 farmers 
met, again at the home of Mr. R. M. 
Cooper, Jr., Wisacky, S. C, and or- 
ganized the South Carolina Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association. 

The forenoon session was opened 
by Mr. J. G. Winkjer, of the Fed- 
eral Dairy Division, who explained 
very briefly and in a very practical 
way the principles of breeding. He 
emphasized the fact that breeding is 
not strictly a science, like chemistry, 
where certain combinations always 
produce certain results, but that it 
is an art, where keen observation 
and accurate judgment are necessary 
for success. He also emphasized the 
fact that an animal is what it is more 
as a result of heredity than of en- 
vironment. 

After satisfying themselves at a 
generous barbecue dinner, the far- 
mers inspected the registered cattle 
that had been assembled for the oc- 
casion. Dr. Geo. W. Dick, Sumter, 
S. C., then entertained for half an 
hour in story telling. Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Clain, who has charge of all dairy ex- 
tension work in the South for the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, expressed his gratitude in 
noting the unusual progress the lo- 
cal community had made within the 
past year. He called attention to the 
possibility of attracting wide atten- 
tion to locally bred cattle and to the 
good that would result. 

The real business of the meeting, 
that of organization, was next in 
order. The election of officers for 
the coming year resulted in the 
choice of Alex McDonald, Chester, 
S. C., President; J. L. McIntosh, 
Dovesville, S. C., Vice-President; R. 
M. Cooper, Jr., Wisacky, S. C., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

E. A. ONSRUD. 

Darlington, S. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





Heal all 


sores with 

Dr. LeGear’s 

Antiseptic Healing 
Powder 


It forms a powerful anti- 
septic protection against 
insects and infection and 


quickly heals the cut. 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing 
Powder is my own prescription, 


the genuine 


original healing 


powder used during my whole 
25 years Veterinary practice. Its 
the handiest, most effective way 
to heal all sores on stock. 


Ask your dealer for a can today 
and have it on hand when need- 


ed. 25 or 50c. 
anteed. 


Free Trial Can 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Dr. Le- 
Gear’s Antiseptic Healing Powder, tell us his 
name and we'll send you, free, a liberal trial 
Write for it now. 
Dr. LeGear’s 112 Page Stock and Poultry Book 
Dr. L. D. Legear Med. Co., 716 Howard St., St. Louis. Mo. 


can. 


Absolutely guar- 


Or.L.D. LeGear,v.S. 
din surgeon’s robe) ' 

Graduate 0 =i rio 
eterinary ‘oll 

1892. 25 years Veto. 

rinary practice. Au- 

thority on care of 

stock and poultry. 
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WATERLOO BO Y-$750. oo 


F, 0. B. Factory. 


steering while 
Megneto with Impulse Starter, 
special sales offer. 













One Man Kerosene Tractor. 24 H. P. on Belt. 12 H. P. on Draw Bar. 
Pulls 3 Plows—for 25c per acre 

plowing. Drives from both rear wheels. Dixie High Tension 

Perfex Radiator—Schebler Carburetor. Write for our 


HORACE. L. SMITH & CO., (Inc.) 
Distributors Virginia and North Carolina 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight on 
the silo shippedto you. This saving we pass on to you. 
Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built 
air-tight like refrigerator doors; on hinges and always in 
lace. Steel fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder: Silos 
uilt of long-leaf yellow pine in- two grades—either select 
silo stock or guaranteed 95 per cent. heart. Easy terms 
Remember our location meansa saving toyou. Write today. 
Mention size. GET OUR PRICES ON WHIRLWIND ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


206 Randolph Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 














J. S. 


to match. 








The Largest Engine and Boiler Builders in the South 
We Also Build Tanks, and Towers, Oil Storage Tanks, Smoke 
Stacks, and Do All Kinds of Sheet and Plate Work 
We call particular attention of sawmill men to The “Schofield 
Cornish Water Back, Return Flue Portable Boiler,” with engine 
Write for information and prices, Desk “P,” 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO,., 


SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 
MACON, GEORGIA, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 

















MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “‘sweeter than chicken.’? That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 










































































FENCE BARGAIN. 


This season we save you more money than ever before on Farm, H 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Fence Tools, Barb Wire. a 
Spotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily galvan . ized, locked with 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from , Richmond, 
Prices and descriptions in new Bargain catalog of 
ain South’s Mail Order House”’ also rock-bottom 

es on gen’! supplies for home, field and shop. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 
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If you are not satisfied with the money you are 
making, you can improve your earning capacity by 
taking a thorough business course at the Massey | 
Business College. 


For nearly a quarter of a century we have been ed- 
ucating young people for business‘and placing our 
graduates in positions. 
Take the commercial and shorthand courses, and 
you will have no trouble in getting employment im- 
_. mediately upon graduation—at from $60. to $100. 
per month. Expenses low. Be sure to write for cata- 
log B-B, and address P. O. Box 556. 


Massey Business College 
Richmond, Va. 








BIGGER CROPS--LESS EXPENSE | 


Phosphorus double that in best commer- 
cial fertilizer, costs less than half. With 
legumes or other nitrogen becomes com- 
plete fertilizer. 


BUILDER 


OSCC 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 





Quickly becomes available. Results rapid, 
permanent. Unused phosphorus remains 
in soil, For fruits, truck, staple crops. 
Write for Prices. 
SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
Oriole Avenue, Croom, Florida. 








‘larger portion of Warren, 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 
yield was nearly as great, despite 
disastrous overflows that reduced the 
acreage and resulted in a late crop 
on the area planted. It is especially 
significant that while the Texas 
counties in this latitude fell off 74.4 
per cent from weevil ravages the 
Louisiana parishes in the same lati- 
tute fell off only 73.2 per cent. If the 
Texas counties are now making as 
good crops as before the weevil’s 
appearance it seems only reasonable 
to assume that the Louisiana parishes 
similarly situated will soon be doing 
the same. 

Territory Between Parallels 32 and 
321g Latitude.—East of the Mississip- 
pi River this belt includes all or the 
Hinds, 
Rankin, Smith, Scott, Jasper, New- 
ton, Clarke and Lauderdale counties 
in Mississippi; Choctaw, Marengo, 
Dallas, Lowndes, Montgomery, Bul- 
lock, Macon and Russell in Alabama; 


Stewart, Chattahoochee, Webster 
Marion, Sumter, Schley Macon, 
Houston, Dooley, Pulaski, Dodge, 
Laurens, Montgomery, Toombs, 
Emanuel, Tattnall, Bullock, Effing- 


ham, Bryan and Chatham in Geor- 
gia; and Beaufort in South Carolina. 
In Tables VII and VIII are shown 
the yields in the east Texas counties 
and Louisiana parishes in this lati- 


The east Texas counties shown in } 
Table LX, after having fallen off 60 
per cent in production, are now mak- 
ing larger crops than the average 
before the weevil’s coming. 

The nine Louisiana parishes in this 
latitude fell off about 65 per cent dur- 
ing the worst year of weevil damage, 
but appear now to be rapidly return- 
ing to normal yields. 

Territory North of Parallel 33.— 
As indicated in Article II], in nearly 
all territory north of parallel 33% ad- 
verse seasons be fore the boll weevil’s 
appearance have reduced cotton pro- 
duction to a greater extent than has 
the weevil. It is likely that during 
wet seasons following mild winters 
the boll weevil will do some damage 
as far north as cotton is grown; 
but it is certain, where rational me- 
thods are applied, that no serious de- 
crease in yields should occur dur- 
ing average seasons. 

Likelihood of Weevil Damage in 
the Carclinas.— Climaiic conditions 


along the South Atiantic coastal 
plain are considerably modified by 
the imfluence of the ocean. Winter 


temperatures average higher than in 
inland sections in the same latitude 
and the summer rainfall is heavier. 
These factors, of course, will prove 
favorable to the boll weevil and its 
ravages will very probably be more 


severe than will be the case inland | 


in the same latitude. However, it ap- 
pears that the modifying influence of 


TABLB IX 
Cotton Production in East Texas Counties Bewteen Parallels 3215 and 33 North Latitude 
Before and With the Weevil and for the Past Piwe Years 
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Edwards “‘Tighteote’? Galvanized Roofing can be 
bent, twisted or struck by ightaing. and galvanize 
ing will not crack or flake. Bend it or hammer it, 
you can’t loosen cr scale galvanizi Lose, This means an 
everlasting waivanized roofing that will last as iong 
as the buiiding. 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof—cdges as well as sides. One man can 
lay them. They interlock; cannot come off. Nail 
holes are all covercd—no chance for rust. Forever 
wind and weather proof. Hammer and nails 5 only 





tools ne 


Guarantee 





Costs ee to ce 
than wood shingles 
or anyother roofing. 


Garsee Se SG0 20 50° 


Lowest prices on Ready 


Made, Fire-Proof, Stecl FreightPaid 
— Set t up any Pace. We sell direct ana 
postal card wiil bring you can see how 


much we save you. 
We cannot quote 
prices here. 
Send for Free Roofing Book 

It will prove to you that our oe As 
icces are lowest ever made for 
orld’s Best Roofing. Postal card 
| brings Free Samples. Prices and 
Roofing Book No. 474 


TRE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
= 474 Pike St., Ciecinnati, 0. 


cre Largest Manufacture: scf 
Geet Metal Produets io the World. 





you ont ¥e — catalog. 
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Roofing, Book. 











DRAIN TILE Vi 


DRAIN IT WELLTO MAKE IT YIELD 


































moe) Ft) 1-7. o 7.) ae etek 
COLUMBIA,SOUTH CAROLINA. 
a \ & 
RUBBER ROOFING 
a mei 24 a 
Celebrated Fox brand; toughest weather 
resister known. Contains no tar nor pulp; won't 
stick in rolls; anybody can lay. 1-piece strictly Ist 
erade rolls of Se sq. ft. (no2nds nor short lengths) 
fi BRa,n 1-Ply. $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply $1.74 per 
roll with cement and nails. Toinsure 
jue ~« this week’s prices our advice is toorder 
eS oveare from this advt. Satisfaction 
Bi al guaranteed. Circular & samples free. 
mith-Courtney Co. 821 E. Cary, Richmond. Va. 
Oldest and Largest Supply & Mchnry. House in the South. 
Baten 
Plant LINDLEY Trees —\ 
Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
Lindley service have Sven satisfaction for more 
than a quarter of a centu 
Our new Catalog of anadé trees, shrubs, roses, 
and fruit trees will be sent to all who ask for it. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106 Pomona, N. C. 
Hotel Richmond 
@ Richmond, Virginia’s elegant, new and largest 
Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the City. Meet 
your friends at the Hotel Richmond—$1.50 per 
day up—Write for booklet and map of City. 
HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA. 


























RUNNING WATER ON THE rARM 
If there’s a spring or flowing strean 
where you live, ‘an have Panne 
water in your 3 









troughs, etc., by a ar 
Hydraulic Ram. e, 
The NIAGARA HYDRAULIC. TRAM 
keeps pumping ] 4 






ir i id. 
Works itself ate 
sure, Retter than a windmill: Bae 
t more home _ comfort. 
tock better. Prices a 
aL rite tor booklet tod 

















Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, ete. A 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich’d. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 
South’s Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 




















Average y'ld|: Yield of Yield in Yield in| Yield in] Vield in! Yie'd in 
PARISH | before com-| worst year 1911 1912 1913 1914 | 1915 
ing of weevil| of weevil | | | i 
| Bales | | Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales | Zales 
! 8 913 | 5 795 12 479] 12 861] 12 703 | 10 009 | 8 006. 
es Tne. 4 7 694 | 27 560| 24 23 305 | 20 159 16 218 
5 847 | 3 044 | 7 845 6 877 6 395 | 5 184 | 73 
5 398 | 2 159 | 9 668] 9 536} 8 350 7 Oz 4 
DIMOU cc ccsececees | 18 332 | 6 403 | : 591 | 23 354] 21 912 | 20 728 | 
Van Zandt ........ | 29 521 | 9 179 | 40 227] 40 939 | 40 275 | 31 896 | 
IO | sas 8 es oes | 21 239 | 10 604 | 29 879 | 31 060] 28 783 | 22 0N6 | 
RSC WIS scree) aces {112 032 [ 44 878 [149 249 |149 532 |141 723 [117 148 | 








Beiore and With the Weevil 


TABLE X 
Cotton Production in Lcuisiana Parishes Between Parallels 32%% and 33 North Latitude 


and for the Past Five Years 





jAverage y’ld| Yield of 


PARISH 


| before com-| worst year 


| Yield in| Yiela in | Yield in| Yield in} Yield in 
19 








ling of weevil! of weevil 

| Bales | Bales 
RPRMIRNS oa ese vices sao $7642 | 6S 780 | 21 
EGO cece esctcaees) 40 soe | 26 2261 5 
SIBIDOTHG. co c.e-.-< 055.0 | 25 414 ( 11 528 { 20 
west Carroll ....4.. i 15 150 | ae i 9 
iv) | 14 617 | 3 321 6 
Morehouse ........ | 24 413 | 10 205 | 18 
a | 19 083 | 3 686 | 4 
he as } 12 143 | 5 404 | 9 
west. Carroll ..... | 4 374 | 2 2 2 
FEMUR, 0's s 456-484 | 199 038 | 69 4 125 





| 1911 12 1913 | 1914 | 1915 

| | | 

| Bales Bales | Bales | Bales | Bales 
898 21 892 | 27 632 | 26 780 [| 20 615° 
asi@ 40 668 | 45 279 | 38 714] 29 621 
600 22 846 | 27127] 23 708} 18 412 
633 6 309 | 11191 | 8 851] 6 053 
383 | 8 241 | 9 540 | 10992 | 9 098 
908 | 18 992 | 17 841 | 16 807 | 14 964 
185 | 8 380 | 11 456 | 11 892 | 7 218 
661 | 10 823 | 14 055 | 3.143 | 10 271 
785 | 5 260] 6 330] 5 997 | 5 809 
034 | 143 341 | 170 451 | 156 879 | 122 061 





tude before and during the worst 
year of weevil damage and for the 
past five years. 

The five east Texas counties be- 
tween parallels 32 and 32% north la- 
titude, after having fallen off in pro- 
duction from 100,423 bales average 
to 32,228 their worst year of weevil 
damage, made in 1911 145,185 bales, or 
approximately 45 per cent more than 
the average before the weevil ap- 
peared. 

The nine Louisiana parishes in the 
same latitude fell off from 150,758 
bales average to 39,238 bales, and in 
1911 produced 105,103 bales. In 1912 
the crop in these parishes was near- 
ly 75 per cent of the normal before 
the coming of the weevil, despite dis- 
astrous overflows that tended to 
reduce the acreage and delay the 
crop. 

Territory Between Parallels 3212 
and 33 North Latitude—East of the 
Mississippi River this belt includes 
all or the larger parts of Issaquena, 
Sharkey, Yazoo, Madison, Leake, 
Neshoba and Kemper counties in 
Mississippi; Sumter, Greene, Hale, 
Perry, Bibb, Chilton, Autauga, El- 
more, Coosa. Tallapoosa, Lee and 
Chambers in Alabama; Muscogee, 
Harris, Talbot, Upson, Taylor, Craw- 
ford, Bibb, Twiggs, Wilkinson, Wash- 
ington, Johnson, Jenkins and Scre- 
ven in Georgia; and Hampton, Cole- 
ton and Charleston in South Caro- 
lina. 

Tables IX and X show the cotton 
production by counties and parishes 
in the same latitude in east Texas 
and Louisiana before and during the 
worst year with the weevil and in the 





in our Farmers’ Exchange, 








past five years. 


the ocean is not so marked beyond 
some 100 miles inland; but here 
weevil damage will likely be severe, 
approximating perhaps 90 per cent in 
extreme southeast South Carolina 
and gradually decreasing northward 
and northeastward. As in Georgia 
and Florida, The Sea Island cotton 
crop of South Carolina is grown un- 
der climatic conditions very favor- 
able to the weevil, and unless the 
most determined and concerted ac- 
tion is taken against the pest it is 
probable that production will be 
heavily curtailed. 

What the Foregoing Tables Show. 
—From the tables presented, show- 
ing as they do the statistics of cot- 
ton production for east Texas and 
Louisiana before and during the 
worst years of weevil damage and 
for the past five years, it is clear 
that the future great battle ground of 
the cotton grower with the _ boll 
weevil lies between parallels 31 and 
3314, north latitude. This belt is 
about 175 miles wide, and inciudes 
the heart of the cotton regions of 
Alabama and Georgia. 

That the cotton grower is ultimate- 
ly to win this battle is certain from 
the experience of Texas and Louisi- 
ana: but it is not certain whether it 
will take one year or five years for 
the average farmer to realize that 
cotton production may be made pro- 
fitable under weevil conditions. The 
degree of loss that a section may 
sustain must depend largely upon 
the temper and progressiveness of 
its farmers and business men. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 





WE RAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 


Cash) OidRubber,Rags, Metal 


for auto tires, old boots, scrap copper, 

brass, lead zinc, old rope, rags, 

burlap, old bags 

Your WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Ship at once, any quantity. Send for 

Junk price lst. Address Dept. J 
Hudscoa Supply & Mig. Co., Bayonne, N. 3 


IT WAS EASY FOR MR. BLAIR 




















MR. R. P. BLAIR 
Publishers 
The Progressive Farmer :— 

One night my brother, who is a 
subscriber for ‘The Progressive 
Farmer, told me of your offer of a 
pure-bred pig for a club of tweniy- 
five subscriptions. I went to work 
and in three days procured twen- 
ty-seven subscriptions for your 
valuable publication; without los- 
ing an hour from my usual work. 

i consider earning my pig to be 
the easiest task I ever undertook. 
I got an order from nearly every 
person I approached. [ am only 
sorry that I am unable to solicit 
more, and when I find time later | 
am going after a whole herd. 

BLAIR 

Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 
NOTE:—The Pig and Chicken 
Club is still open, and to enter, 
please fill in and return the nomi- 
nation form printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

















Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. * 
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Saturday, April 7, 1917] 


TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


V.—The Double Disk Harrow a 
Dollar-maker 

{In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) 
ten other ‘‘farmers’ experience letters’’ about 
implements and machines that should be 
More generally used in the South.] 

HE best $45 I ever spent went to 

pay for a double-action disk har- 
row, an implement which is the best 
labor-saver in seed bed preparation 
that I know of. It takes strong draft 
horses or mules to draw the double 
disk, but the efficiency of one man is 
increased, due to the fact that he 
drives four or five horses to the ma- 
chine, while one preparation of the 
field with the implement where it is 
lapped one-half is equivalent to three 
workings with the harrows which are 
commonly found on the general farm. 

I have prepared fields with the 
double disk which to begin with look- 
ed hopeless so far as cropping was 
concerned, due to the fact that the 
fields had been pastured during the 
winter, carrying some cover crop like 
winter vetch or rye so that when they 
were plowed in the spring they were 
very cloddy. Two harrowings with 
the double disk put them in fine or- 
der, by running first lengthwise of 
the field and then performing the 
second harrowing crosswise of the 
first. The double disk also leaves 
the seed bed smooth and level as well 
as in excellent tilth. With four draft 
horses pulling the machine, a farmer 
can harrow from 10 to 12 acres per 
day and get it in fine shape for sub- 
sequent planting. The objection to 
the single disk harrow is that it 
leaves a ridged streak where the two 
gangs meet at the middle of the ma- 
chine every time it goes across the 
field, while it is not as economical of 
horse power as is the double harrow. 

I consider my manure spreader al- 
most indispensable but if it came to 
a question of having to give up one 
of the machines I would rather sacri- 
fice the spreader before I would let 
my double-action disk harrow leave 
my premises. And]Iamconfident that 
any farmer who will accord the im- 
plement an impartial trial will agree 
with me in proclaiming the double 
disk one of the cheapest, most dur- 
able, efficient and serviceable farm 
machines which at present is on the 
market. G: B. DACY. 

Meetze, Va. 


What Are You Doing to Keep Your 
Boy on the Farm? 


URING recent years much has been 

said about the “back to the farm” 
movement. Such a movement is, of 
course, beneficial to the country. But 
the question for you, Mr. Farmer, ‘is 
what are you doing to keep your 
boy on the farm? Are you making a 
partner of that boy of yours? Are 
you making his life on the farm plea- 
sant as well as beneficial 

Giye him a cow and calf, a hog or a 
few chickens. Let him make some- 
thing for himself and then let him 
use what he makes. Take him into 
your confidence, tell him of your 
plans, and he will repay you by un- 
folding to you his own plans and am- 
bitions. Are you merely “the old 
man,” or are you your boy’s partner 
and adviser? 

This does not mean that no dis- 
cipline is to be exercised. The word 
“discipline” is misunderstood by 
many people. It is not merely the 
frequent use of the rod. Don’t make 
your boy fear you, but respect and 
honor you. Be firm but not un- 
kind. 

Don’t try to fool him. A boy’s 
sense of injustice is very great. If 
you promise him a pig and then sell 
the pig he will become suspicious. 
If you make him work for nothing 
you will find that he will begin to 
dread work. 

Jon’t make him work all through 
the long summer days without any 
form of pleasure or recreation. Give 
him at least a part of Saturday after- 





noon for playing baseball. Let him 
go on a picnic or fishing trip with 
other boys and go with him yourself. 
Be his companion as well as part- 
ner. 

Nothing was ever gained by the 
“boy hater.” Such a person is usual- 
ly a crabbed old man or woman who 
has never been lucky enough to have 
a boy of their own. Such a “boy 
driver” is a menace and should be 
placed in an insane asylum or some 
other such place. The boy’s mind is 
quick to detect these people and he 
places them on his list of lifelong 
enemies, and seldom changes his at- 
titude toward them. Are you one of 
these “boy haters?” If you are you 
are sure to drive your boy from 
home. CLIFFORD NEWMAN. 


Baldwin, Miss. 





April Garden Work 


HE dates given for planting aye | 


the approximate averages for Ral- 
eigh, and can easily be adjusted to the 
eastern or western ends of the state 
by making them ten days earlier or 
later, respectively. The days of the 
month used are the Sth, 15th and 25th, 
thus dividing the year into periods of 
about ten days. 

Fertilizer formulas are given in the 
order of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, respectively. 

April 5—Lettuce.—Varieties, Grand 
Rapids, Big Boston, or Giant Forcing. 
Set out plants sowed indoors on 
March 5 at distances 8 inches by 12 
inches, or sow seed out of doors for 


succession and thin to 8 inches. Fer- 


tilizer, 5-9-7. 

Bean.—Snap, Wax. 
den Wax. Set out plants grown in 
“dirt-bands” from seed sown March 
5, or sow seed out of doors at rate of 
1 quart to 100 feet of row. Good stand 
at 3 inches apart. Fertilizer, 2-8-8, 

Bean.— Snap, Green. Variety, 
Stringless Green Pod. Reseed if 
sowing made March 25 in open 
ground is injured by late frost. Fer- 
tilizer, 2-8-8. 

Rhubarb.—Varieties, Myatt’s Lin- 
naeus or Victoria. Sow in open in 
drills at rate of 1 ounce to 100 feet. 
Grow all summer. Transplant crowns 
to permanent place at distance of 3 
inches by 5 inches about November 
29. 


Tomato.—Varieties, Earliana, Bon- | 


ny Best, June Pink, Globe or Pon- 
derosa. Sow seed in hills, in open 
ground, at distance of 3 feet by 3 feet 
or 4 feet by 4 feet. Thin to one plant 
per hill. Fertilizer, 4-7-8. This plan 
should be used if plants have not been 
started indoors in January. 

April 15— Tomato.— Varieties as 
above. Set out plants sowed in flats 
indoors January 25 at distances of 3 
feet by 3 feet or 4 feet by 4 feet. 

Pepper—Varieties, Neapolitan, 
Ruby King and Bullnose, or Cayenne. 
Set out plants started indoors Febru- 
ary 15, or sow seed in open ground, as 
in case of tomatoes, ten days earlier. 
One ounce enough for 1,500 plants. 
Fertilizer, 5-6-9. 

Cucumber.—Variety, White Spine. 
Set out plants started in “dirt-bands” 
March 1 at from 4 feet by 4 feet to 6 
feet, or sow seed in open ground ten 
days earlier; 1 ounce to 2 ounces to 
100 hills. Fertilizer, 5-7-7, 

Eggplant.—Varicties, New York 
Improved Purple and Black Pekin. 
Set out plants started in flats or “dirt- 
bands” February 15. Distance 3 feet 
by 3 feet to 4 feet by 4 feet, or sow 
seed in open ground ten days earlier. 
One ounce enough for 200 hills. Fer- 
tilizer, 4-6-9. 

Sweet Corn.— Varieties, Golden 
3antan, Early Catawba, Country Gen- 
tleman, Stowell’s Evergreen. Sced 6 
inches apart and thin to 12 inches in 
rows 214 feet to 3 feet apart. Might 
have been started in “dirt bands” in- 
doors about March 15 and transplant- 
ed to field about this date. Cocke’s 
Prolific is often used instead of the 
above varicties where they do not 
thrive. J: BP: PILESBURY, 
Professor of Horticulture, A. & M. 

College. 


Variety, Gol- | 




















Peanut Hulls Recognized 
as Valuable Feed—Equal to 
Cotton Seed Hulls—and Cheaper 


HIS year cotton seed hulls are scarce. The 


price is high. Farmers must have a feed to 
supply fat and carbohydrates that is cheaper than 
cotton seed hulls. To supply carbohydrates, 
ground peanut hulls are the ideal food. They are 
cheaper and better than cotton seed hulls. Many 
dairies in the largest cities use them in feeding 
their stock. 

Ground Peanut Hulls supply fat and carbohy- 
drates in digestible form. hey are two-thirds 


‘ as rich as choice timothy hay and cost less than 
half as much as you can save by buying our 


GROUND 
PEANUT HULLS 


instead of cotton seed hulls. 








Our book “Better Feed For Less”, written by a competent feed chemist, 

shows plainly how to save money in feeding livestock on peanut hulls. 

FEED Write today for your copy and get full information and 
BOOK Prices on our feeds made from Ground Peanut Hulls and 


FREE, ©°ur ready mixed feeds, made in formulas for 
: horses, mules and dairy cattle. 


DEALERS WANTED. Write today 9 
and get full information. 


\ SOUTHERN PEANUT RULLS MILLS 






yee tag 

















wae Hee (Incorporated) 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA ye a 
Peanut Hulls %, as Valuable as Timothy ~ ; 
Cost $10.00 Hay. Cost Less than Half as Much. Cost $23.50 A 
= | 
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American Canners 8%.ct° 2° 
ers Process of the 
world’s great 
canneries. Recommended by the Government and State Agri- 
cultural Colleges. Successful—Economical—-Safe—Simple— 





Quickest. 
Make Handsome Profits by Running a Canning Farm 
ate We manufacture Home, Canning Club, Farm, 


Community and Commercial Canning Outiits. = c= 

Our American Canners Association markets your standard can- 
ned goods for you. WE WANT 250,000 CASES of standard 
canred yellow SWEET POTATOES this season, also other 
standard canned goods of all kinds. Our Wonderful ‘“Ameri- 
can’’ Hand Sealer enables you to use and seal SANITARY 
CANS without the use of solder. ‘LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE—very attractive agency proposition. 














“‘American”’ Steam 
Pressure Canner 











American Canning Corporation, FTPxne ane. HH 


LLO ROOF 


— FULL WEIGHT — 
Fireproof—Strong—Durable. 


Gives unexcelled protection to your farm buildings. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE OOPPER STEEL GatvantzeD SHEETS aro unequaled for Culverts, 
Tanks, Silos, Flumes, Cisterns, rapes Siding, and all forms of exposed sheet metal work, 

hese sheets are highest in quality and should be used wherever a highly rust-resisting and 
durable material is required. Accept no substitute. Look for the stencil with the added 
Keystone—it indicates that Copper Steel is used, and insures service and satisfaction. Sold 
by weight by leading dealers. Our ‘*Better Buildings’’ booklet is sent free upon request, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


17-CENT COTTON! 


Who Geis it? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 
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eM W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 
= dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
? ; delivery and immediate attention. 
yh Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
331311 The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
.. 2 will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. ; ; 
These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the addvess just as it is given in the paper. 
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enn can do this by owning and operating’ 
of these wonderful self-contained flour 

Mille. and sell most 

of the flour used in 

your community. 






ig 
roller mill, and 
makes better, purer 
and whiter flour at 
less 80 gives 
you greater profits. ‘ 
One man without 
previous milling experience can run it. 


AMERICAN sut"Cctttinea 
MARVEL MILL 


When you purchase an American (Midget) Marvel Mill you 
become a member of the Community Marvel Millers Asso- 
tet and you can put your flour up under our nae 
jonally advertised brand ‘*FLavo,”” as shown below. 
Your mil} is then inspected every 80 days by our Service 
Department to keep you up toquality. We start you off 
practically ake your 
Buccess assured. 
Next tobanking, this clean- 
profit-making milling 
business for you in your come 
munity is one of the most per- 
manent money-making busi- 
ness opportunities today. It 
can be yours if you Ske as 
much as $2,000 to invest. 
Sizes of mills, 15, 25, 10, 50, 78 
and 100 barrels per day. Powe 
er required, from 6h. p. up. 
Sold on cash or easy paye 
ment terms and 80 days free 









ways given. 
Write for ‘‘Tho Story of a 
be ei hate Flour Mill,’’ expe 


owners, and our 
Fro position about the oppor 
nity of making FLavoFLour 
aen the American Marvel Mil 
fn your community, FREE. 














So. 
Advertised Everywhere MILL oo ENC. 
Koy ions Owensboro, Kaen 
$925 
poe a Month Buys é 
A Genuine G 
KIMBALL ORGAN 
At Factory Prices 


FREE: Soci @ 
by our new Diagra 
rok if you write 


We will send them to 
reliable people any- 
where,onour extreme- 


tie world ihe ia yen postive 
ail 6 

saves you $25 to $50 on ‘Strict atato ass organs. 

Send for Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalog 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider any other organ until you have our money: 
saving Proposition. Our chee pe AU ‘8 manufacturing 














W.W. KIMBALL co. “see4 Kimball Hall, lschicage 
Please send aa me FREE your 1917 n Catal 
a spew doen — pnd ome N n’s Home en 
NAME——. 
F CITY. STATE———____— 
8ST. or R F D 

















FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 
For the next 80 days we will ship you one First Class New 
40-Pound Feather 1; one o Pair 6-lb. New Feather 
Pillows cate Sr op live mesey pies eathers covered with 
feather proo’ ince ticking; also one 
foll shes Iilanicoies ita ($3.00), one full size white bed spread 
SR and one pair lace Pillow aay ry Pla LL FOR 
ONL $10.00. This offer is good for 
tively the bi it bed in ever ottered. tisfaction uae 
anteed. money order now or write for order blanks. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Greensboro, N. C. 
From Prize Win- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING ‘wicr wits rocks 


and White Wyandottes, $1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; 
$3.26 per 45. A satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Write 
for mating list and winnings. 
W. B. COULTER, 


8 only and pos! 














Connelly Springs, Ne Cc. 
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Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,’ February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 











USING THE LEGUMES TO BEST 
ADVANTAGE 


Feeding and Applying the Resulting 
Manure to the Land Is_ Best, 
Though Plowing Under Has Its Ad- 
vantages 
NE of the chief reasons for grow- 

ing legumes is to obtain the at- 
mospheric nitrogen for plant use. This 
nitrogen is not available as plant 
food until it has 
been changed into 
ammonia or into 
the nitrate form. 

Legumes, however, 


are able to make 
use of the free 
nitrogen through 


the bacteria that 
live in the nodules 
usually found on 

PROF. KIDDER the roots of such 
plants. These nodules are not formed 
unless the organisms are in the soil 
while the plant is growing. 

The amount of nitrogen in the soil 
after a leguminous crop should be in- 
creased provided the crop is plowed 





A horse at hard work will void 100 
per cent of the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash consumed, ae fatten- 
ing steer will void 96.1 per cent of the 
nitrogen and 97.7 per cent of the 
phosphoric acid and potash, and a 
milk cow will void 75.5 per cent of the 
nitrogen and 89.7 per cent of the 
phosphoric acid and potash. Hence, 
practically all the main elements of 
plant food are recovered in the ma- 
nure when the crops are fed. The 
average composition of farm manure 
is 10 pounds of nitrogen, 4.58 of phos- 
phoric acid and 9.15 of potash per 
ton. At the market price of these 
materials, a ton of manure is worth 
$2.78. If the manure is applied to the 
land and a careful record kept of the 
increased yields it is worth from $1 
to $2 more. Two values are received 
when the legumes are made into hay 
and fed to livestock, provided the 
manure is saved. 


However, it is impossible for many 
to dispose of their crops by this 
means, which makes it necessary to 
plow them under to maintain the or- 
ganic matter. Legumes alone will 





iis Y 
aera, 


work a great transformation. 








WHAT FLOWERS AND VINES WILL DO 





Above, all is barren cheerlessness; below, windows that open out 
to the sun and air, lattices covered with vines and boxes of flowers 














under, and this ought to increase the 
yields ot the crops following, which 
occurs in most cases. There is no 
method of determining the amount of 
nitrogen in legumes that comes from 
the atmosphere, but 50 per cent is a 
fair estimate. Suppose one obtains 
a yield of two tons of cowpea hay 
per acre. Since a ton of this hay will 
contain 40 pounds of nitrogen, if 50 
per cent of it comes from the atmos- 
phere, then 20 pounds or one half of 
it only is taken from the soil for each 
ton produced. The amount of nitro- 
gen that any legume will take from 
the atmosphere will depend upon the 
number of organisms in the soil that 
assist in the work, the amount of 
nitrogen in the soil, and the thor- 
oughness of cultivation, which causes 
better aeration and ventilation. 

The disposal of leguminous crops 
will depend upon the amount of live- 
stock owned together with the pre- 
cautions taken for preserving the 
manure. A ton of cowpea hay con- 
tains 184 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein, 786 pounds of digestible carbo- 
hydrates, and 26 pounds of digestible 
fat; a ton of lepedeza hay contains 
182, 754, and 28, pounds of digestible 
protein, carbohydrates, and fat, re- 
spectively, and a ton of soybean hay 
contains 212,818,and 24, pounds of di- 
gestible protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat, respectively. Choice cowpea and 
soy bean hay is worth $12 to $15 a ton 
and choice lespedeza hay is $3 to $5 
higher. One can readily see what he 
is buying or selling in terms of di- 











gestible food nutrients. 


not. maintain the crop-producing 
power of the soil, but they will usual- 
ly add a sufficient amount of nitrogen. 
A three-year rotation of cotton, corn 
and peas, and oats followed by peas, 
at the North Louisiana Experiment 
Station shows an average yield for 
18 years on the unfertilized plots of 
466 pounds of seed cotton, 9.4 bushels 
of corn, and 16.4 bushels of oats per 
acre. Adjoining plots where the corn 
and cotton was fertilized with a com- 


post of stable manure, green cotton 
seed and acid phosphate produced 
15188 pounds of seed cotton, 31.4 


bushels of corn, and 41.8 bushels of 
oats per acre. This is also an 18-year 
average. The fertilizers with the 
legumes have paid good dividends. In 
1907 acid phosphate was added to the 
peas on the unfertilized plot. Vetch 
and clover have also been included 
when seeding the oats in order to 
utilize another legume. The utiliza- 
tion of the legumes for nitrogen and 
organic matter only is not the most 
profitable method of disposing of 
these crops. 


A. F. KIDDER. 





Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 













Apr. 24—St. Joseph, Mo, 
-Omanha, Neb 
2 Sioux City, Iowa 
May 1—E ast St. Louis, Tl). 
2—Chicago, Ill. 
3—Female Sale, Chicago, Il. 
Sales held y American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


} should have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump) 
lenses because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK—SO EASY TO Fix’ 
A child can operate them, and 
s, when repairs are needed, 
Seejyou can easily do the ; 
; work yourself. When your well } 
is properly fitted with a 
KANAWHA (wood) or 
RBRED JACKET (iron) PUMP_ 
you are assured of having the best.c2e= 
gl Over forty years of success fulke: 
A\pump buildingis your guz aranteeFy 


that we will build it correctly.44 
Send for our illustrated catalog. 





























If your dealer cannot supply—y 


you--write direct. = 
| KANAWHA PUMP WORKS: 
pecans Bidg., aorta Md. 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY - 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Blac 
} ¢DICA 
SALT) ant 


TAWORR MEDICINES | 
. y AND STOCK TONIC ! 
q pon Acuaeanter & 


. 
t 
of 
















Send {For Your Home, Barn 





For and Garage 
Free | Heavi-Cote 
an 
Samples 
Open hearth shee tg steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire 


proof. Lightning*proof. Special wholesale face 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box $17 Ashland, Ky. 


KI ELMAN FENCE 


j Gers: \c@aaelt HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 

25. the Factory { STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Mado of Open Hearth wire 
heavily galvanized—a strong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
4 Sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few ofour big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence-16%c arod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 24c a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence - 29e¢ arod 

Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
and Metal Fence Posts. Our Catalo 









styles and heights of Farm, bey otf and 
at money-saving prices. Write today. I 


Muncie, Ind. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 











Cowpeas, Soy Beans, Peanuts 
Need Our Nitrogen-Bacteria. 


We are now filling a 400-acre order. Many sat- 
istied users for six reasons. Sold under a guar- 
antee of satisfaction or all your money back, Acre, 
$1; 5 acres, $4; 20 acres, $15, postpaid. 


Order now. 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, ATLANTA, GA. 

















QUALITY BARRED ROCKS——-————~ 


Rare Opportunity. Changes in our business induce us 
to offer Our Fine Flock and Mated Pens of Barred 
Rocks for sale. Those who desire a flock or pens with 
a reputation for quality earned by thirteen years of 
satisfactory breeding and profitable sale can secure 
them now. Our sales annually exceed our supply. 

ae, Hens and Eggs for sale. 


S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Virginia. 








Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


qG If you have a farm torentor 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm if you 
wish a position. 














OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and cone 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sube 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 











When writing advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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Saturday, April 7, 1917) 


Potato Spraying in the South 


OES it pay to spray early pota- 

toes in the South with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent blight? Is there 
any effective substitute for bluestone, 
which now costs double the pre-war 
price? 

The specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture answer 
the second question in the negative 
Where spraying is worth while, they 
say, there is nothing equal to the 
old standard Bordeaux mixture. 
Lime sulphur, powdered sulphur, and 
ther new mixtures that have come 
into use in orchards are injurious to 
the foliage or weaker in fungicidal 
action, or both, and the experiments 
to date show that for potatoes and 
other truck crops nothing has yet 
been found to replace the copper fun- 
gvicides, 

Potato spraying in the Northern 
states is an established practice of 
proved profit, but conditions in the 
Atlantic coastai region from New 
Jersey to Florida are so different that 
spraying cannot be expected to give 
as large returns as in Maine or New 
York, 

Outbreaks of late blight, the prin- 
cipal disease for which potatoes are 
sprayed do not occur in the South 
every year but only during warm 
and rainy seasons. Early blight is 
more frequent, but the potatoes are 
harvested before its injuries are ful- 
ly evident. 

In the North, the gains from spray- 
ing are due to the prolongation of 
the period of growth from two to 
six weeks at the end of the season. 
In the South, where potatoes are 
generally dug before full maturity, 
the sprayed fields do not have a 
chance to develop a full measure of 
return for the protection given by the 
spray. 

In dry seasons, especially, which 
are unfavorable for late blight, it is 
unlikely that spraying early potatoes 
in the South will be profitable—and 
the average experience of the past 
ten years from South Carolina to 
Norfolk does not present a strong 
argument for spraying. In Florida, 
there have been several years when 
late blight has prevailed and spraying 
has been profitable. Here the argu- 
ment for crop insurance is stronger, 
and spray applications may be ad- 


vised in number proportioned to the 
frequency of rain, but always 
thorough. 

Growers should see that pumps 
are in order and materials within 


reach. Watch the weather and the 
crop, and if conditions favorable to 
blight occur, spray with Bordeaux 
mixture (bluestone 4 pounds, lime 4 
pounds, water 50 gallons.) Apply 
thoroughly and at a high pressure. 
The prevailing prices for potatoes 
make such insurance of the new crop 
doubly desirable. 


How a Credit Union Works 





VERY Union member in North 
Carolina should have read the 


article “How to Organize a Credit 
Union” in the Progressive Farmer 
week before last. In this connection 
read the following report of the 
Lowe’s Grove Credit Union in Durham 
County. It shows, among other 
things, that any average community 
of the state can organize itself 
into an organization for saving and 
lending with good results. The soil 
around this school is not of the best; 
neither do the farmers receive more 


than average réturns from their 
lands. It may be said that the com- 
munity is an average community 


with a good lesson for many others. 
Following is the report sent in by the 
Secretary: 

“Lowe’s Grove Credit Union was 
the first coOperative bank of its kind 
to be organized in the United States 
It opened for business January 20, 
1916, with eighteen members; paid-in 
capital stock of $327, and with $104.31 
on deposit. We now have forty-one 
members owning $437.50 worth of 








| each 


stock and thirty-one depositors with 
$801.78 on deposit. Since its organiza- 
tion thirty-two loans have been made, 
and we now have outstanding loans 
to the amount of $1,115.18. Most 
these loans have been made to far- 
mers for purchasing fertilizers, seeds, 
etc., for cash, thereby saving 15 per 
cent to 22 per cent over time prices 
Loans are made at 6 per cent interest, 
and all money not loaned is deposited 
in a bank in Durham for safe keep- 
ing, on which the Credit Union re- 
ceives interest. The Treasurer of the 
Union is under bond. 

“We wish to call your attention to 
the saving feature of the Credit 
Union. All the idle money deposited 
in it bears 4 per cent interest, com- 
pounded quarterly. We have several 
depositors who have from $1 to $25 on 
deposit at work for them pte and 
night.” 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products tn the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
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Experienced married man, agricultural 
graduate, wants position as farm manager. 
References. Livestock farming preferred. 
Box 61, Speed, N. C. 

Agents—Sell guaranteed Nursery Stock. 50 
per cent commission. Selling outfit with in- 


structions free, 
pany, Huntsville, 


Address Elkon Nursery Come 
Ala. 


desires 








Stude nt Agriculturs ul College, posi- 
tion on proved stock or general farm, as 
worker assistant to manager Farm 
reared, worker, character reference Address 
Box 62, West Raleigh, N. C. 


man and wife, settled, 
to live with two men and do house and gen- 
eral farm work. Location and health good, 
churches convenient. References exchanged. 
Address, Rt. 3, Box 8, Williamston, N. C. 

County Agents Wanted—Salary 
mission, to sell NitrA-Germ to farmers. En- 
ergetic men with team or auto can earn $150 
and upwards monthly, year round Give full 
particulars, references. NitrA-Germ Sales 
Company, Savannah, Ga, 

Poultryman, Northerner, desires position on 
g00d farm. Experienced, graduate of Wis- 
consin long course. Also familiar with dairy 
and general farming. Best of 
Will work on salary or profit sharing basis, 
Joseph K. Green, R. F. D. 25, Bethel, Conn, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Woman or 


and com- 








references? 





Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- | 


it. Positions guaranteed. 


Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc, 


| Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. Tuitior 

monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
{ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
; burg, Va. 


Saturday, March 24 
n n 8 =} 3 3 io} 
S Sl alosea 5 
Zo 21 5 |*% Ss ies 
To esi a a e  FIBR 128 
sige sels 1281s 18 sae ls 
OF! O n O14 Ay 
Asheville .....|$1.41)|30.80) ... | - + «]$4.50/$1.20)$4.20 
Charlotte ..... 1.24; .72 00) _.90} 4.00 
DGERAM. 6c 666:s 1.30} .80).. 19| 6.00} 1.06] 4.00 | 
Fayetteville 1.25] °76|$2.00/ 2-001 9.00] 901 6... | 
Greenville 1:25| -T5} 2. 7012.7 3| 9 00} 75} o- 
Lumberton 1.40] . | Eds ome 75) “< 
Maxton 1.30 79) 3 -++-| 2.25{ 800) .85] .... 
Raleigh 1.24) 76} 2.10} 3.10} 7 50] 1.00) 4.59 
Rocky Mount ..| 1.34/.75%4| vs | 3.50} 2.00] 6.00 
Salisbyry ..... 1.35) .80) ....] 2 7.50) 1.75} 2... 
Scotlaid Neck.} 1.25 i ere ee 8.50) 1 | eee 
Winston-Salem.| 1.15] :77|_ 2.40} 2.30! 6.15|__.95| 5.00 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 






































































LIVESTOCK }\* 


BERKSHIRES 


~ Large Berkshires—Stone Gate F 
ersburg, Va. 





arm, Pet- 








stered Berkshire Pigs—$10 at 10 
Mill Knob Farm, Fletcher, N, C. 
Berkshires—6 gilts ready to breed, $30 
each. Will weigh 175 pounds. 4 boars $25 
each. Oakwood Farm, Newton, N. C. 


months, registered 
First $25 gets him. Bar- 
3arium Springs, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred 14 
Berkshire boar. 
gain. J. P. Gray, 























| 3 | | | DUROC-JERSEYS 
| e Se | 3 | Eight weeks Duroc pigs $7, with pedigree; 
T oo. aa 2 5 5 3 | $8 registered. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, 
Hid ZasP asl a3] ball CS Virginia. 
Ss\" So =| d 
e5alZoal a3 se loa | Duroc-Jersey pigs, entitled to registration, 
; tS 7 | $6 at 8 weeks old. J. P. Leach, Littleton, 
anhioyiile -50|$0.4A) $0. 20)$0.17)$0.16]..... | 9° at 
Charlotte 140] .40/ 125 TSlsi0.66 | AOE arouna, 
Durham -40}  .40} oBDl skal veces = 
Saw are aoe + nl + | Fine lot Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale. “Knoll- 
ho gale tel ee “29) 33] 158 | wood Srarms, Woodiea?, K. c. 
Lumberton ........ -42) .40} page Pee j D Es Rina ae a 7 
rH | Oe ae urocs—From prize-winning stock, 8 
on ad ieee oa ‘= 431 is| 1644 1h o5 | weeks $7. Pineland Farm, Buckner, Va. 
Rocky Mount Saiien << 42 25} “30 aa Aaicg Registered Duroc Pigs—Satisfaction guar- 
eer wens’ **: “Fal 1401 1351 “i9l.a4e| 2420 | anteed or money back. V. L, Steele, R. F, 
Winston-Salem ||... "41| :20| :15|° .15/+15.09 | D. No. 1, Cleveland, N. C. is 
_*Each. _ Dressed. | Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—-3 months 
Butter,—Chicago, 32%@40c (creamery); New York, | Old, $9 each. Satisfaction guaranteed, Jun- 
41%4@43c (extra); New Orleans, 43c (fancy creamery), | ius H. Garrison, Rt. 7, Greenville, S. C, _ 
_Eggs—Chicago, 26%@ 27 tee; New York, 29@30c | Wanted—One hundred dollars for one 
(extra fine); New Orleans, 25c (fresh). ' boar and nine registered Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Rest values wét chee x 5, Eden, Miss. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND | Best values get check. Box 5, Eden, Ml 
COTTONSEED MEAL | 4 Registered Duroc sows, 10 weeks Also 
Middling cog Beed] Pounds of | 2nother litter ready for delivery May Ist. All 
Town | Cotton {Per Bushel; Meal for $8 each. Registration included. Hayfield 
Thursday | fon Seed Farm, Maryton, Va. 
eerie ak Sathacb ines, bay $0.60 eae Registered Duroc-Jersey sow, farrow April 
Fayetteville ........ 19.00 """5 5 0 20th. Last litter 12 pigs, weight 275, price 
Greenville .......... 18.09 80 rue $55. Registered Duroc boar $45. J. W. Mor- 
Lumberton ..,...++ 18.25 ree rison, Waxhaw, N. C. 
fax Secu awaws hice . Of 80 aaes 
Hoxton BEA iste et ‘- 9700 Large Type Durocs—Farrowed by daugh- 
Rocky Mount ...... 18.50 .90 23800 ters of Defender and others. Bred gilts, 
Sera 19.00 .80 onus boars and pigs at prices to sell. Brier Hill 
Scotland Neck ..... 18.50 .88 2600 Plantation, Thomasville, Georgia 
= HAMPSHIRES 
It may be of interest to call to mind what Hampshire Hogs—Bred gilts and sows 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp had to say in reference | priced for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, De- 
to the development of the Ivestock industry | catur, Ind. ore EST): a 
in the South in his “Ten Agricultural Com- MULEFOOT 
mandments The eighth commandment as | — - - > 
stated by Dr. Knapp is as follows: Increase For Sale—Pedigreed Mulefoot boar, ten 
the farm stock to the extent of utilizing all | Months old. Good individual. Ready for 
the waste products and idie lands on the | service. W. Hammond Liles, Wadesboro, 
farm.'’'—Clemson College. North Carolina, tee 
oO. I. C.’8 
Oo. I. Cc. Pigs—(Silver strain). Ramsey 
Bros., Crouse, N. C. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for ovr Progzessive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rete of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. pumber or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


[ MACHINERY 


Deering Binder, Deering 
portable disc harrow, Chattan 


























plow, 50-tooth | harrow 
ments too numerous to 1 
out stuff, all above machine 
be in good working order 
Best cash price gets it. J, 


North Carolina. 





| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Gentlemen:—Mason sold 18 Spray Puinps 
and Auto Washer one Saturday Profits $2 
Write Russler Co., Johnstown, Ohio 


Gentlemen—Mason sold 18 Spray Pumps 
and Auto Washers one Saturday. Profits $2 
each, Write Russler Co., Johnstown, O. 

Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees, Light ‘pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga 





stock. 
» Mooresville, 


Oo. I. C. Pigs for Saie-—KRegistered 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, R. F. D 
North Carolina, 


~ * POLAND-CHINA _ 


Big type Poland -¢ hin a boar pigs, register-~ 
ed, $15 each. G. G. Hudson, Charieston, Ark, 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
|} sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
} now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky 
| Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Blood “Big Jumbo,” “G reat Jumi 0,"" “Big 
Joe,” Big Black Bone,”’ - W ‘onder,’ 


“Longfellow, “Samp 
in thousand pound class 


The Great.’’ Boars 
From Peter Mouw 


and Pritchetts herd. 300king orders spring 
delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 
Large registered Tamworth boar for sale 
Best cash offer. J. M. Fiel d, 


Good individual. 
Climax, NWN. C. 





~ HOLSTEIAS — 
7 Hols 


tein Calves—For sale 5 bull calves, 3 
to 5 months old, 15-16th pure. School For 
Blind, Raleigh, N. C 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 
$25 each Crated for shipment anywhere, 

od Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 

in. 





offer a few 


Can 
bred to King 


registered Holstein cows, 

Segis Champion Count. Also 
bull calves, Bellevue Farm, 
Md, 


JERSEYS 


; Registered Jers ey Bull, 6 months old. First 
sheck for $25 gets him. E. L. Moore, Cono- 
ce 


ver, N 


heifer and 
Gaithersburg, 


} 





(31) 459 


For Sale —Two registered Jersey bulls, 
months old, $35. Twenty months $60. 
D. F ‘oard, , Re, 3, Statesville, N. C. 

an SHEEP AND GO ATS 


~ ‘Twelve Sheep—Can ship at once, $3 ea 
Jones Farm, Kershaw, s. Cc 


DOGS 
Pups—M, K 


gix 
John 








Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va. 


Collie Stroud, 





pred, 6 months old female Airedale at 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. 
Fine registered Collie pups for sale, 
tiful markings, H. R. Birchett, 
Tenn, 
At Stud—Magnificent Parbold Pilot, 
tered sable and white ig ge Collie 
Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N. 


Airedales—One pair le Et tis from re 





Pure-t 
a bargain 
Beau- 
Lebanon, 


regis- 
dog. 


istered stock. Papers furnished if des sired, 
About 3 months old. H. G. DeButts, Hern- 
don, Va. 

RABBITS ? 


polagn Hares—For pleasure or profit, Does 
$1.50; cks $2, D. W. Alexander, Conneily 
Springs, N. C, 

HORSES AND JACKS 
Cheap—Two coming 3 colts, good 





For Sale, 


ones. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va, 
Registered Race Horse—Bay, sure foal. 
Large ve reasonable. Jones Farm, Ker- 


shavv, S. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








ANCONAS 
Eges from descendants “of Sheppard’s 
world’s best Anconas, fifteen $1.50; fifty 
$3.50. Rutson Councel, Franklin, Va, 


ANDALUSIANS 
“Ben utiful Blue Andaluslans—Greates t lay- 
ers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bo- 
lick, Conover, ms Gs 
BL ACK SPANISH 
Black 





Prize. -W innin g Spanish—For beauty 





and eggs ‘ree booklet, Eggs cheap. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C, 
CAMPINES ee 
Golden Campine Eges—$1 per 15. D. C. 


Brooks, Rt. 1, Siler City, N. C. 
DUCKS 
White Indian Kunner 
prepaid, and pure-bred 
does $1. K. E, 





Ducks—13 eggs $1, 
Belgian He Na bred 
re unch, New ton, N, ¢ 


GAMES 


~ Cornish Games—Eggs $1.50 setting. Stock 
cheap. C. T. Miller, Hartaville, s. Cc. 


HAMBU RGS 
“Genuine Hz imburg eges $1 per dozen 


Mrs. 





A. H. Walker, Norlina, N. C. 

Silver Spangle Hamburg—Egegs $1.25 set- 
ting, express paid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina. 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 


layers, combining beauty, Eggs reasonable, 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 
LANGSHANS 
Black ee ees Ry - per 16. 
Knob _Farm, Fletcher, N. 
LE GHORNS 


White Leghorn a for Hatching—Tlitz 
hugh Ives, Hickory, Va 








Miil 








~ Brown Leghorn CEES” 31 per 15; $5 per 100. 
Cc, W. Reed, Hertford, N. C 
240-ezg strain Brown Leghorn exes, 
15. B. M. Stamps, Che rryville, N 
240-egg strain 
$1.50 15. B. M. 


$1.50 


Brown 
Straupe, 


Le -ghorn. 
Cherryville, N. 


White Leghorn Hatching Eggs—High lay- 


CBS, 
C. 


ing strain. Red Briar Farm, -Henderson- 
ville, N. C 

Single Comb White Leghorns—-Fifteen 
eggs $1.25. Quality guaranteed. A 


Fitch, Mebane, N, C. 


Comb White Leghorns—Laying 
Eges $2 15; 50 $3.60. prepaid 
Leba, Kansas. 


Single 
strain. 
Earns how, 


~ Standard bred Single Comb Buff Leghorns. 





Eggs $3, $2, and $1 per 15. Cottage a 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N, C, 
Brown Leghorn Eggs—Good ltayers, $1.50 


setting 
Paul 
Fifteen 


delivered, 
Pearson, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Charlotte, nN. C, 


Pure- bre a 


eges $1.50. 
Dover Mull, 


Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn Satisfe “ tion guaran- 
teed. Shelby, N. 


Prize-winning Single Comb White Leghorn 





eggs $1, 15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. B. 
Graves, Pageland, S, 

Single Comb Black Leghorns —Great 
Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 eggs. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C 

Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs for 


Hat¢hing—Larger kind, 
markings. 


with good combs 
Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, Ala, 
Eggs jl setting 
choice layers. A few cockerels and 
: Thos. PL Beam, KE enboro, N, Cc 


Leg h rns 
baby chicks or st 
Poultry Farm, 


and 


For Sai e—Buff Leghorns. 
from 











“e 7omb Ww “hite 


gz 600 layers, 
yante 


ck, write, 
Morristown, 


£es, 





White : Leghorns — Barrons br od - to- le ay 











strain. Worlds great layers gs Tbc 

etting; $4 hundred. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
Nor.h Car olina 

ingle Comb W = Leeghorns—Heavy lay- 

ers Ege ; 15, = 100, $6 Chicks 12¢ 

sach ; : "$i. mningh m Poultry Farm, 
Tg ey r Cc 

rn (Wyckoff 

1oted winter layer T5e 

per 15 eggs r P altry Farm, Crouse, 

















“NYorth Carol 

White Leghorns Barron’s Bred-to-lay 
strain, Vorid’s greatest layers Eggs 75c 
setting: $4 hundred Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 

Barrons utility White Leghorns—Males 
imported direct. Chicks, eggs, stock, custom 
hatching. Request circular. Royal Ridge 


Farm, Front Royal, Va. : is 
Comb White Leghorn Baby 
cents each; $10 per 100. Hatch 
Seventh year. Safe arriv al Suare 
Stter City, N. A 


Vigorous Single 
Chicks—12 
each week 
anteed Car) Gilliland, 
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LEGHORNS cS oe 
Wyckoff strain Single Comb White “Leg- 
horn. Heavy egg producers. Eggs $1.50 and 


$2 per fifteen; $2.75 and $3.50 per 30. Maple 
Lawn Egg Farm, Chas. McNeill, Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina. 





Eggs—Barron strain, Single Comb White 
Leghorn bred exclusively for egg production, 
Eggs from these fine hens at $1.50 per set- 
ting; $7 per 100. Tyler Poultry Farm, Rt. 6, 
Bedford City, » Va, 

MINORCAS 

Black Minorcas—Eges 15 

Routh, Bennett, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 


“Buff Or pingtons—Stock, eggs. E. L, Green, 
Whitakers, N. Cc. 


~ Extra fine pure- bred Black Orpingtons $2 








for $1.50. B.C. 























per 15. Mrs. E. I. Mason, Mullins, Ss. we 

White Orpingtons—$5 eggs $2; = eggs 
$1.5 Midnight Poultry F arm, Liberty, N. Cc. 
ee Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Hendall, 
Shelby, N. C. ; / = aren 

Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
hatching, Cook and imported stock. Claude 
F’, Deal, Landis, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs; baby 
chicks and grown stock for sale. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. = : —— 

White Orpington Eggs $1.10 setting, by 
mail. Stock direct from Kellerstrass. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N, Cc. ooo pans 

Snigle Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1 per 


chicks 12c. 
Jeffress, Va. 


15; $1.50 30; $5 
Cook’s strain. 


per 100. Baby 
Shamrock Farm, 

Single Comb Buff Orpington - for 
hatching. Byers strain. Two grand yards. 
One and two dollars per 15. Cc. Draper, 
Weldon, N. C. 

Kellerstrass strain Single Comb White Or- 
pingtons. Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15. 








cgEs 





Roanoke Poultry Yards, 200 Simmons Ave. 
Williamston, N. C. ; 

Improved Crystal White Orpingtons— 
Eggs from best heavy laying, prize-winning 
strain, $1.50 per fifteen, postpaid. ds Ts 


Holmes, Cullman, Ala. : : i 
“White Orpington Eggs—Fifteen $1.25. 
From pen headed by Aldrich cockerel $2. 
After April tenth $1 and $1.60. Mrs. Ore 
mond Stone, Clifton Station, Va. se eas 
=a. PEAFOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowis—State age, sex, ~pum- 


price. 
arolina, 


~ RHODE ISLAND REDS — 


ber and 
South C 


Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 








,, Reds—Baby Chicks 15c, 
L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


‘ Rhode Island Red eggs, 
$2. Mrs. James Councill, 


Rose Comb Reds—Hatching 


20c, 25c. “Mrs. M. 


75e da ozen; 3 “dozen 
Franklin, Va. 





eggs from 
fancy stock. W. Cc. Vincent, Greenville, 


mC, 
: Single Comb “Rhode Island R eds—Eggs fif- 


teen for $1.50 prepaid. Mrs. J. L. Edwards, 
Darlington, Ss. 


J.ose ~ Comb Reds—Prize winners. 


pen $3; others $2. Mrs. John Knight, 
merville, Georgia, Rt. 4. 














First 
Sum- 


Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners. 
Rich red color. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 per 
15, parcel post. U. W. Long, Tobaccoville, 


North Carolina. cae 
fe Eggs for Hatching—From my prize-win- 
ning and laying strain of Rose Comb Rhode 
island Reds at reasonable prices. J, Spencer, 
B lackstone, Va. 











Single Comb “Reds—Won 25 first, 2 club 
ribbons. Eggs pens 1 and 2, $5; 3 and 4, 
$3 and $2. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 
North Carolina. Ane ; 

Single Comb “Rhode I Island | Red Eggs— 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautirul, 
brilliant red. Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. $3 per fif- 
teen. A. &. Ellison, Lancaster, S. C. ie 
a ROCKS 

Barred —"s  eees, $1 per 15. C. W. Reed, 


Hertford, N. 


Bufet Rock eggs, 
Randleman, N. c. 


Barred Rock ees, -s, 15 $i, 3 





15 for $1.25. W. H. Allen, 


Mrs. Jonathan 





Evans, Fayetteville, N. Cc. 

Butt Rocks—Prize tring = eges for 

$1. 50. J. Ivey Cline, Concord, « eee Be 
Barred Rock Eggs, 15° sia 25. Ringlets, 


prize winners. C, L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C 
Fishel White Rocks. Eggs $1.50 per fif- 

teen, prepaid. Walter Laney, Maiden, N. C. 
50 full stock Barred Rock pullets, 5 —— 


Rez a to aay, $1 each. Jonas Houser, Reeps- 
vil le, N. 








Barred Rock “eBES, | 15 B $1. . From pen No. fe 


Headed by fine cockerel. B. C. Smith, Reids- 
ville, 7. C 
Barred Rock Eggs tinglet strain, $1 per 





setting; $2 for best. 
Salisbury, N. C. 

200-egg strain Barred Rocks—15 eae zs Ta 
Catawba River Poultry Farm, Morganton, 
North Carolina. 


Western Slope Ranch, 








Barred Plymouth 
pen $1.50 per 15. 
Boyd Stickley, 


“Rocks of ‘quality, he 
Utility $6 per 
Strasburg, Va 

For Sale—E. B. 
Barred Plymouth 
T. T. Sharpe, 





ice 
buadred. 


strain 
setting. 


Thompsons Ringlet 
Rock eggs, $2 per 
Taylorsville, N. C, 











Barred Rocks—America’s greatest breed- 
ing. Ringlet, Latham and Hawkins strain, 

ggs $2 to $5 postpaid. L. B. Keller, Cull- 
m: in, Ala 

Barred Rocks—Thon Ri and 
Mittendorf bred-to-la Fertile eggs 
$1.50 per 15, by express Keowee Farm, 
Calhoun, S, C. 

R, or from my “worlds best” 





> Plymouth Rocks, $1 
prepaid to you. C. H. 
Ga. 


per 
Marshall, 





ylvi atus, 


Buff Rocks—Hatching eggs $3 fifteen. 
From Augusta winners 1916, First, second, 
third hen, and Ma display. J. L. Welling, 
Darlington, S. | 

















Eggs for Hatching—From my fine Speck- 
Jed Sussex at —anaatpeagiane prices. J. Spencer, 
Blackstone, Va 





__WYANDOTTES 


~~ Best § Silber ¥ Wyandotte eggs, $1. 25 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 


~~ Pure- brea Silver Laced Wyandotte = s8es— 
15 for 31. T. S. Coble, Mocksville, N. 


Champion White W saadientee aioe ~ for 
hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel- 
by, N. C. 

Pure-bred Silverlaced Wy 
for hatching, $1.50 per = 
try Farm, Oakboro, N. 


for 15. 


randottes—Egegs 
Ridgeview Poul- 


For Sale—Few pens = very choice White 
Wyandottes. Winners of highest prizes, Im- 
mokalee Poultry Farm, Sarasota, Fla. 

Regal-bred-to-lay White Wyandottes. 
and lay—the best pay. Eggs from (Dorcas) 
flocks, $2 per 15. From $100 pen (Regals) $4. 
Purity Farm, Leslie, Ga. 


____—sC TURKEYS 


~ Orders booked for Bourbon Red Turkey 
eggs. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs, $3.50; Buft 
Piymouth 





Win 








er, Colon, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
White Wyandotte eggs $1, and White Run- 
ner ducks, $ 5, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesvil le, Va. 
~ But Rock, White 


Minorca eggs, 15 for 
Randl eman, N. Cc 








and Black 
M. Hinshaw, 


Wyandotte, 
$1.25. 





Fishel strain White Rock; Young strain 
White Leghorns; Pape strain Black Minor- 
cas. Eggs $1 for 15. Harold Bowden, East 
Durham, N. Cc. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, thode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns, Indian Runner Ducks 
fifteen eggs $1.50, express prepaid, Sunny 
South Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 


a Baby Chicks 10¢ each. Pound size chicks 
50 each; hens $1 each. Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 


ner ducks. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 
For Sale—Baby Chicks, $12 per 100. E. B. 
Thompson’s Barred Plymouth Rocks. Tom 
Barron’s Single Comb White Leghorns. Eggs 
$1.25 per 16; $5 per 100. Laura Kline, Mid- 


Va. 

Day Old Chicks—Hatching “eggs, "$1 per 
15 Stock Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. Seaboard 
eat ny “arm, Moore Bros. Prop., Pittsboro, 

North Carolina. 


dletor wn, 


Eggs Reduced _ "One-fourth—Reds, both 
combs, won 37 firsts, fine layers, large eggs. 
Choice 3uff Orpingtons, White WLeghorns, 
eggs $1.50 Catalog. Mrs. J. C. 


, $3 per 15. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

Golden and Silver Wyandottes—Best. blood 
lines, heavy layers. Prize winning Brown 
Leghorns, pedigree cockerel, mated to hens 
of quality. 15 eggs, $1.50; 30 $2.75. oO. F. 
Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Rose 
Ply- 
for 
Mrs. W. E. 


Hatching—Best strain 
Rhode Island Red and Barred 
mouth Rocks, $1.50. African Goose, $2 
10. Indian Runners $1 for 13. 
Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


7 ARTICHOKES 


For Sale-—Jerusalem 
Graves, Mebane, N. C 
BEANS 
For Sale—i00- Day Velvet be “ans, 
bushel, good ones. ‘Ask for prices 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Eggs for 
Comb 








Artichokes. F. W. 





$1.50 per 
on car lots. 








100-Day Velvet Bean seed for sale at $1.25 
per bushel. Seed sound and pure. Ben R. 
Tanner, Sandersville, Georgia, 


For Sale—Limited “quantity 90-1 -Day beans 
at $1.25; Chinese beans at $1.75, f. 0. b. 
Fort Valley, Ga. J. W. , Woolfolk, 


Soy Beans, Black, , Brown, Mammoth Yel- 
low. Good clean stock. New crop seed. J. 
H. Parker & Company, New Berne, N. C. 


Ninety-Day Velvet Bean Seed—$1.45 per 
bushel. Osceola beans four dollars per bush- 
el. Charter Oak Stock Farm, Beatrice, Ala. 


For Sale—Velvet Beans, 100-Day $1.50, 
Chinese $1.75, first-class. Also ground beans 
in pod $30 ton. C. A. Simpson, Monticello, 
Fla. 

190-Day Speckled Velvet 
sacks, $3, cash, 
prices. Bowles 
ergreen, Ala, 


Genuine 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
el; 10 bushels and over, 
ola beans, $5 bushel. 
Gaffney, S. C. 


bea ns, 2- bushel 
Write or wire for quantity 
Farms, by W. E. Cook, Ev- 





$1.75 bush- 
$1.65 bushel. Osce- 
Kirby Seed Company, 





BERMUDA 
bag full, 
Eaker, 

Get the real Sea 
wet, will live, $1.40 
ere d freight. Grim} 


Guano 


j 3ermuda roots, “50 cents, 
Chas, mn. © 


Cherryville, 
Coast Bermuda 


hundred pounds » del 
all, Jame; Ishi ng@y 


Roo 





CG, 
~ Yuma 
samples ¢ 





Sermuda Grass Seed—Raised in 
Valley Pure, new crop. Free 
pl anting ins structions. Thou ands of s 
; The South’s _be st pastu 
87c in 100 pounds; 40c pouns 
Delivered your station. R. S. 
Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 

CABBAGE 
Conen! 
nts, 1,000 
Claremont, N, C, 










Son, 


lagen 
$1.60 





and Dutch Cabe- 
Eureka Farm, 





ige Plants, $1.25 thousand, f. o. b. 

a Ready now. G W. Murray, 
Claremont, N, C. 

Please don’t send any more orders for cab- 


bage plants after 
lion, Hodges, S. C 
Cabbage Plants—All 
5,000 $1; 5,000 to 10,000 
Hudson Plant Farm, 


Frostproof 


April 10th. R. F. Vermil- 
varieties, 1,000 to 
95c per thousand. 
Waxhaw, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Early 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 $1.25; 1,000 
2; 5,000 at $1.50, f. 0. b. here. Postpaid 35¢c 
per 100, Satisfaction <: Sige DR KF 
Jamison, Summerville, S. 


Jersey 


Rocks, $1.25 sixteen. Hest breed- 
ing. Mrs. G. L. Trimble, Adairsville, Ga, 
PIGEC INS 
Booker Squab Breeders—Carneaus and 
Homers banded and working. Carneaus $3 
the pair. Homers $1.50 the pair. First | 
quality only. All young stock. H. C. Book- 


CANE SEED 
Early Amber and Early Orange Cane Seed, 
now crop and recieaned, 8 cents pound; less 
than 25-pound lots, 10c pound. Sugar Drip 
and Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syrup), 








lic pound, or l17ec pound freight or parcel 
post paid, Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 

CLOV ER 


“Southern Bur Clover Seed—Ten cents a 
pound. J. T. Armstrong, Columbus, Miss, 


COTTON 


Toole’s” Improved Cotton 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big. Boll, . 8 
Rothrock, Rockwell, N, 


Kings Extra Early Gettanciens the boll 
weevil, plant the earliest variety, $2; 5 bush- 
els and over $1.90 bushel. Oak Lawn Farm, 
Graysville, Ga. 

Johnson Big Boll Cotton Seed—Special se- 
lect, heavy yielder. Free from disease. Yield 
last year 3° per cent lint. Price $2.50 bushel. 
J. WwW. i ipatrick, Kinston, N. C. 


100 bushels of No. 82 Webber Staple “Seed 
free from all disease, have grown it ex- 
clusively for four years, $1.50 bushel while it 
lasts. G. A. Harps, Manchester, N. C. 








Seed—G. L. 








Johnson Big Boll Cotton Seed—Special se- 
lect, heavy yielder, Free from _ diseases. 
Yield last year 38 per cent lint. Price $2.50 
bushel. J. W. Kilpatrick, Kinston, N. C. 


Kings Improv ed Cotton Seed, 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cleveland 
Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cookes Improved, 
$1.75 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 


$1.65 bushel; 


Cleveland Mortg: age Lifter and Hasting’s 
Union Big FBoll cotton seed for sale. Free 
from all diseases and as pure as it is pos- 


sible to have, $1.50 per bushel. 
Luda Kay, Honea Path, 8... Cy 


Recleaned high- grade 
Big Boll cotton 
bushel, f. 0. 
by, N. C. 


Mexican. ‘Big | Boll C Cotton Seed, Te 50 pe per 
bushel; 10 bushel! lots $1.25; and for every 
order for 10 bushels I will send my card on 
intensive farming. Evergreen Stock and 
Poultry Farm, R. F. D. 2, Box 54, Creswell, 
North Carolina. 


Prolifie corn. 


sele ected Cleveland 
seed for sale, $1.75 per 
b. here. O. Max Gardner, Shel- 





For Sale 
Guaranteed 





Finest cotton $3 bushel, 
make more, 


$1 peck. 
make quicker any 





} other. Test fairly, if not so, swear be- 
tore notary, get money back. Big boll, big 
seed. 41% per cent lint, Get-there-first beats 
all. Buy bushel get in seed. L. A. Stoney, 
Allendz ule, ss. & 

Sel ected Cotton Seed—We have for sale a 


| Plantation Company, 


! 
| 
| land Big 


} per 


| pecially 





limited quantity of carefully selected cotton 
seed for planting purposes, ‘“‘Simpkins’’ va- 
riety, ginned at our plantation gin. Price 
two ($2) dollars per bushel, f. o. b. boat or 
cars. Cash with order. Address, Bristol 
Pollocksville, N. C. 





Limited quantity, anthracnose free, Cleve- 


3oll Cotton Seed, graded $2 per 


bushel. These seed were grown under sup- 
ervision of county demonstration agent, 
from anthracnose free seed upon anthrac- 


nose free land, and they are so pronounced 
by Clemson College. C. P. Lanford, Pelzer, 
South Carolina. 








Pedigreed Dixie 38 per cent to 39 per 
cent lint. Still have several hundred bush- 
els of pedigreed Dixie wilt-resistant cotton 
seed to offer at $2 per bushel. Bred by plant 
to row method, United States Department 
approved, Good producer linting 88 to 39 

cent. Germination tests run high. Geo. 
D. Sanders, Grower, Fairfax, S. C. 
Express Cotton Seed—Mississippi’s price- 
less gift to boll-weevil territory. 
maturing, heaviest yielding staple cotton 
known, 1 3-16 to 1% inch. Our stock es- 
grown and carefully selected for 
seed: practically disease and wilt resistant, 
good results wherever planted, best results 
on good stiff soil, 5 to 9c per pound premium 
over short cotton. Free folder. Special 
prices $1.50 per bushel, $5 per sack of 100 
pounds; $80 per ton f. o. b. Natchez. tume 
ble & Wensel Co., Seed Specialists, Natchez, 
Miss, 





CORN 
Cacey’s Seed Corn, $2 — 
Powell, North Garden, Va 
Seed Corn—Gross’ 
recommend, Our 





Write W. B. 


Prolific. We st strongly 
own growth and selection, 


bushel $3; peck $1. Lake Latham Farm, 
Me ‘bane, N. Cc, 

200 bushels ~ Prolific _ Seea Corn, 3 per 
bushel. Won sweepstakes 2 years at Char- 
lotte Fair. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 


' North Carolina, 














~ success 


$1 peck; 





Bige’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown 
fully for more than 20 years. 
bushel, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
North c irolina, 


$3 
Scotland Neck, 











Corn—Germination 


Biggs high, hand 
shelled. With 100 pounds acid crop aver- 
aged 46 bushels acre. Peck 80c; bushel 
$2.50. “Moffitt,’> Ramseur, N. C. 

Improved Leaming Seed Corn—$2.50 per 
bushel. Won six state and county prizes. 
Grew 69 bushels to acre without fertilizer or 
manure, Dr. Geo. HC ooke, Buckner, Vv a. 


Boone “County Seed Corn for Sale—G rown 
from prize-winning stock, Hand selected. 
solutely pure. Peck 60c. Write for prices 
r quantities. Michamy Farm, Cascade, 








reliable 
these 
est 


Our are 
we can 


trad 
tact 


grown by 
recommend 
as being the 
a We offer I 

’ ro 1 y ello. ? 
Boone County W! 
} Kirby 


Seed Corn 
s and 
our 
1 ‘ 










Den 





LES 


4 edeza . See da for 
achary, La. 


DEZ: A 
- Sale—W E. 


Hopper, 


Sale—Fancy recleaned Lespedeza seed 
from Johnson grass. Write for prices. 
M. F. Amrhein Co. Zachary, La. 


PECAN TREES = 


AN about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Ba s Pecan Company, Lumbe rton, Miss. 


PEAS 


Whippoorwill, Mixed and Black 
Sale—$2.60 per bushel our station, 
Produce Co., Conover, N. C, 





Peas for 
Catawba 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Peas, 
Omaha, Ga. 


Mr. Farmer—Sell me 
Hardee, Ayden, N. C 


“Brabham Peas, $3.25 bushel; Iron Peas, 
$3.25 bushel; Whippoorwill Peas, $2.90 bush- 
el; Clay Peas, $2.90 bushel; Mixed Peas, 
mse Kirby Seed Company, Gaft- 
ney, S. C 


all sorts. Rood Bros., 





your peas. A. W, 








For Sale—Until sold, I am . offering m my en- 
tire lot of choice seed field peas for sale at 
these remarkably low prices. Mixed $2.40: 
Clay, Clay Mixed, Unknown, iron and W hip- 
poorwill $2.50; Brabhams $2.85 per bushel f, 
o b. here. My peas are choice sound clean 
stock, I guarantee satisfaction. Crop very 
short, had better order quick. H. O, Long, 
Silverstreet, 8s. C. 


POTATOES _ 


‘Seed Potato, $1.50 50 busi bushel.— 
Lincolnton, N. Cc 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potatoes, $1.40 5 per “bu. 


Nancy Hall 
Glendale Farm, 





f. o. b. Raleigh, N. €. . W. King. 

Age Sen ES eT varieties, $1.50 
1, 000 Ji Bs Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—-Nancy Hall $3 75; 


| H. McCleland, 





Quickest | 


Southern Queen $3.25 <% 3 bushel crates. E. 
L. Moore, Conover, N. 
Sw eet 


Potatoes for cee “May ist. 
Pumpkin 


Yams, Patrica, $1.40 thousand. W. 
Rt. 6, Tifton, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph yh and Red 
Nose Potato Plants, 1,000 $2. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 








Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1.50 per 1,000. For May plants $1.25 per 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico “potato plants. 
Spring delivery. One seventy-five thousand. 
Cash. Satisfaction guaranteed. Springdale 


Farm, Monroe, 
Nancy 


N.C, 


Hall and Porto Rico potato plants, 
$1.50 per thousand. Prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Write for prices on large lots. J. 
Vv. Huchingson, Lakeland, Fla 


Coéperative Plant Company, 
Homeland, Ga., 150 per thousand, Porto 
Rico, Red Providence, Norton Yams, Nancy 
Hall and Triumphs. Remit with order. 
Sweet Potato Plants—P orto Rico, 
Hall, Hardshell, 
$1.50 per 1,000. 
Prompt shippers. 
Ashburn, Ga. 
Seed Sweet _ 
tawba Yams, 


Farmers 


Nancy 
Norton Yam, and Red Yam 
$1.25 in 10,000 lots. 
J. & B. Walker, Rt. 5, 


Potatoes—Nancy Halls, Ca- 
Southern Queens, $4 crate. (3 
bushels.) Plants ready May Ist, $1.40 thous- 
and; 5,000 up $1.25 thousand. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 


Potato Plants will 





be scarce at shipping 


time. Book your order with us now. We 
grow our potatoes and plants. Bedding 
5,000 bushels Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto 


Rico, $1.75 per thousand. 


Large orders some 
less. 


H. & R. & R. Ballard, - Ashburn, Ga. 
___8U DAN “GRASS 


Sudan Grass Seed, free of “Johnson grass, 
by parcel post paid, Yess than 10-pound lots, 
50c per pound; 10 pound lots and over, 40c 
per pound. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Cc ‘arolina. 


TOMATOES 
Tomato pended to ship. Earliana 
and Early Jewei varieties, 40c 100 postpaid. 
Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, N. Cc. 














| Tomato Plants—Ready now, Livingston, 
Globe, grown on new ground. $1.50 per 
thousand, ten thousand lots at $1.25. Prices 
| f. 0. b. Cash must accompany order. J. For- 
rest Caldwell, Box 6, Bartow, Fla. 
WATERMELON 
Watermelon Seed—Carolina, Bradford, 








Tom Watson—Postpaid 60c pound, J. 


Hope, Sharon, S. C 
Watson, Kleckley Favorites Watermelon 


Seeds—Seventy-five cents pound. 
Bargain House, Williamston, S. C. 
_MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Himalayan Blac kberry Plants, 15c. Best ‘if 
rightly treated. Directions. John H. Houck, 
Marion, Me Ci 


Darnalis 





~ Potato and “Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
immediate shipment, $1.50 per 1,000. W. M. 
Wilson, Rebecca, Ga, 


“Write for prices on our choice “100-Day 
Speckled Velvet Beans, also peas, deliver 
anywhere. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 


Earliana and Stone Tomato Plants—Sweet 
Bell Pepper and Eggplants. 100 of each by 
mail $1.25, delivered. Evergreen Farm, Ev- 
ergreen, Ala. 


Five Royal. Everblooming Roses, postpaid, 
50c; 15 for $1.25 Guaranteed to bloom this 
summer, all different, Wakefield Gardens, 
Cc hi irlotte, N. C, 


Plants—Open ‘air grown, 
Pepper, Egg and Potato. 
roots, Write for prices. 


~ hardy “Tomato, 
Bermuda grass 
Farmers Plant Co., 


| Martins Point, S, 





Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $1.60 
per thousand; ten thousand or more $1.50 
per thousand, Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 


Porto Rico Sweet Pot: ato, Tomato and C ab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now. prone ogg on arrival guaran- 
teed, John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Porto Rico, Triumph, ‘and Pumpkin 
potato plants, packed in damp moss, $1.50 per 
1,000. Cabbage piants, 300, parcel post, 75c; 
1,000, express, $1.25. Tomato, pepper, and 
egg pl ants. Write for prices. Dixie Plant Co., 

3 ville , Ga. 








Yam 


Tomato Plants—Millions of them. 
standard varieties, Globe, Earliana, Stone, 
Redfield Beauty Big strong field grown 
Plants, $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 at $1.25: 
10,000 at $1. Potato Plants $2. Bears Head 
F Farms, - Pine Castle, Fla. 


The 








Potato, 
leading 


Tomato, and Pepper 
varieties. Prices 100 50c; 
prepaid By express $2 thousand. 10,9000 
lots $1.75 thousand, +All varieties cabbage 
Plants, 500 postpaid $1.10. By express $1.25 
thousand. 10,000 $1 thousand. Postal Plant 
Co., Adel, Ga. 


Genuine North Carolina Recleaned Seed 
Peanuts—Six three-fourth cents pound. 
White Spanish same price. Red Spanish 
seven and a half cents pound. Early Speckle 
Velvet Beans, one forty per bushel. Chinese 
two. Velvet Bean cow feed twenty-two dol- 
lars ton. Browning’s Seed Farm, Helena, Ga. 


plants, all! 
500 $1.75, 


cs 
we 
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Saturday, April 7, 1917; 


MISOEL LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—White Spanish Peanuts 6% cents 
pound, Whippoorwill peas, Mixed peas, 
$2.50; Iron peas $2.60; Brabham $2.70. All 
good se ed. BF. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


ready Cabbage 
Pepper $2.50, 
50c; 300 $1.25; 
in May $2 M. 


Spring grow! n plants now 
and tomato $2 per thousand. 
express collect. Postpaid, 100 
500 $2; 1,000 $2.75. Potato 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


Tomatoes, Pe pper, 


and Eggplant -Varie- 
ies of Tomatoes: Globe, Earlia Truckers 
Favorite, Stone. 100 50c; 5 $1.75 postpaid, 
By express 500 $1.25; 1,000 $2; 5,000 $1.75 per 











1,000; 10,000 $150 per 1,000. Pepper and 
eggplants, 100 50c postpaid. By express 500 
$2; 1,000 $3. Plants ready March 20th. Send 
for descriptive price a Piedmont Plant 
Co., Dept. 36, Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Sweet Potato. “Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto 
Rico, Norton Yam and Soathern Queen. Also 


best ‘variety tomato plants at $1.75 per thous- 





and to 5 thousand; 5 to 10 thousand $1.60; 
over 10 thousand $1.50 Will ship in good 
condition nicely crated. Will begin shipping 
from 10th to 20th of April. If you want 
plants you had better order early. Refer- 
ence: The Citizens Bank, Ashburn, Ga. 

M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 

Our free book tells how with NitrA-germ 
you may raise larger crops of peanuts wi ith- 
out pops; how to keep weevil out of cowpeas 
and get more hay and peas; how to make 
more velvet beans to the acre; how to raise 


big crops of soy beans; how you can produce 
all the ammonia you need for corn, cotten, 
oats, etc., and make your land productive. 
Write for this booklet today. NitrA-germ 


Sales Co., Bay Street, Savannah, Ga, 

Plants, Plants, Plants—Frostproof Cab- 
bage plants, any variety. Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, two dol- 
lars per thousand. Livingston Globe and 
Acme Tomato plants, Egg plants, Pepper 
plants, two fifty per thousand All for im- 
mediate shipment. Larger quantities at 
closer prices. We guarantee our plants best 
money can buy. Place your order immed- 


iately and be sure of your plants. 
short and prices will be higher, 
Company, Sumter, 8, C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Not promises. Ten 
Million ready. Guaranteed true to name, 
Satisfaction and rush shipments guarantecd 
nicely packed, safe delivery. Varieties: 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 
Dooley Yam, Honeycut, Early Jersey, Par- 
rot Yam, and Negro Killers, one to 12,000 
$1.50; 12,000 to 25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 
$1.25. Bank reference furnished. Whole- 
sale and retail for rush shipments. Send 
certified check or money order, J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Potato and Other Plants—Our 

plants of the following varieties: Nuancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumph, will be 
ready for shipment April Ist at the follow- 
ing prices: By express collect, 560 $1; 1,000 
to 5,000 $1.75 per thousand; 6,000 to 10,000 
$1.50 per thousand; over 10,000 at $1.25 per 
thousand. Our cabbage plants will be ready 
for shipment March 15th; at the following 
prices: 500 postpaid, $1. i 1,000 $2. By ex- 
press collect, 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 and over at 
$1 per thousand. We. also have tomato, 
pepper and eggplants, by parcel post pre- 
paid, 100 for 40c; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for 
$2.50. We ship all plants promptly upon re- 
phe of order Albany Plant & Seed Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Crops all 
Enterprise 


potato 











For Sale—One set of wool cards. Neul 
Clark, Troy, N, C. 

Incubator for Sale or Exchange—J. LL. 
Hamme, Oxford, N, C. 

For Piet our Prairie State Incubators, 
400-eg capacity. Warren Poultry Farm, 
Wise, fn. c. 

Jersey cow, ~ Cowpeas, Dewberry ana 
Strawberry plants. Henry Merrill, Rock 
Branch, N. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 


pounds, 55c; 600, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Poultry Farm, Ww averly Mills, @; C. 


Shells 


Oakshore 


for Poultry—100 
1,000 $3.50; f. o b. 
Jenkins & Piner, 


Crushed Oy ster 
pounds, 50c; 500, 2: 
Morehead City, N. ¢, 

Registered Berkshires—Short nose type, 50 
pound pigs, 4 months old, $10. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, eggs $1.50 for 15; 50 or 
more 5 cents each. Oak Lawn Farm, Grays- 
ville, Ga. 





Wanted—The farmers and “te amsters to 
know the time and money they can save by 
using the newly invented Lap Ring—1l5c 
each postpaid, Ask your dealer. The Dur- 
ham — Lap Link Co., Ridge Spring, Ss. C, 


r V taterio--® he 
‘Brow ing, 


tlogs—Fast 
better. Regis- 


Litter 
none 


Large 
sasy fattened, 


tered sows $35, $50. Unregistered ye $6.50. 
iF irst prize Hamburg cockerels, $2.50. Se- 
lected Simpkins Ideal ¢ ge Seed $2. S. M. 


Goodm an, Mooresville, N. 


The Improved Monarch Canner—Success- 
fully cans all foods in either glass or tin by 
latest Cold Pack Methods using either steam 
or hot water process, Write for illustrated 
literature and special club prices. Monarch 


\Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Roots and Herbs Wanted—We watat Yel- 
low Dock Root split at 8c per pound; Bur- 
dock at 12c; Jimson leaves at 12c; Squaw 
vine at 9c; Ladies Silpper Root at 27c; Hel- 
lebore Root at 12c; Pleurisy or Butterfly 
Root at 10c; and all other kinds at high 
prices. Goods must be dry. R. T. Greer & 
Co., Marion, Va. 

PRINTED STATIONERY 

~ Bl ank Stationery Printed—-36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 


price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head, A 
post card will bring samples Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


@ 


(33) 461 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


Anna PARPL LL LD PPL PLLA DLN 





Several Fine, Registered 
——BERKSHIRE BOARS——~ 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service a 
Price: be en 

30 to $40, kes 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 






























D 


Pre: Tiads, 
Tormentor, 
families. 


Oxford 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION <4 


fden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 


You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


HEIFERS OF 


Lads and Eminent 





Our Berkshires ere 
Unexcelled, 


pried S. Cc. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Letter from R. E. Lambert, Dartington, 
“The Gilt came through O.K, 
well pleased with her.’ 

We ab not breed or sell cheap unc ler 

If you want good ones, at fair pric 

us over. 


H.C. & H. 8B. HARPENDING, Box 50, Dundee, N. Y¥. 


—Berkshires of Proven Quality— 


Alabama; 
and I am 





zed Berkshires. 
come and look 





I maintain a small herd of high quality. Am offering 
stock of same breeding as my winners at the 1916 
fairs. Write for my Winnings and prices. 





E. E. PETTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


es 
——Berkshires For Sale—— 
Good Pigs out of litters of 12. Also a fine young 
Boar. My Berkshires won Ist or 2nd in every class 
entered in at State Fair, 1916. Write for prices. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N.C. 
DUROC- JERSEYS 








aAran 


WA PARARAA 





The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


REGISTERED 


Plantation walkers. 
Mares. Firat 
delivery guaranteed 
letter. 





KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 


POLAND- 


Registered 
cost— Breeders’ 
State exuct wants first 
Mules, pairs and carload lots. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen 8. Edelen, Owner, 


SHORTHORNS 
CHINAS, 


Stallions and 
prices. Safe 





Burain, 





Ky. “Blue Grass King 








763 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a 
wherever dna 
become a market topper in every 
free information and literature on the HAM 


new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
forage feeds are plenty. The pf adeokit da | nes 
market. poo would 
SHIRE Hoe 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 


PEORIA, ILL. 








TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS Gian “tr’ American bred. 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TBUCK FARM, 
- - South 


PRAARARAARNA AAS 


Both sexes of va- 


anne OLSTEINS 
Kentucky Holsteins 5oth sexes of va- 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 








Capolina. 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none .but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J, Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem WN. C, 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS sent’ scmates. 


resttenehty Be Service Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuber Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able yt “Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 





ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


PRPPP Irn ae, 


ANGUS CATTLE—222 25052" 3: 
best strains. lis 

oo for service by Trojan- Erica and ee Mother 
Also an RCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. 8. A., pens Ay years oid, 





Jeffersonton, Va. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


A few male and female pigs with lots of quality almost 
four months old, $15 cach while they last, 
CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


—-REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 











Bred for Size, Quality and pau nue ty. The most 
prolific strains. Pairs no ak Satisfaction or money 
back. Ask about them 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 


weight 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. 
am offering a num- 


Aberdeen-Angus {27 offering a pum 
heifers. ‘od 


— cOoWs an » gO! 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


J.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missoni 


I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 
Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 
guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made 


them famous. 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Aiton, Ullinols. 











THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
April 20 delivery, Knight Col. and Defender Pigs, $15, 
RAY 20 delivery, Perfect Top, Col. and Longwonder 
irs, only $15. Other Grand Champion blood 1 ; 
sey All registered. Send check at once to get these. 
THE IDEAL FARM, D. J. Simmons, Prop., 
Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


WHITE WING FARM, 
Breeders of High-class DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 












2 Spring Boars (Defender breeding). Pigs, either 
sex, $10 each. Gilts, bred and open. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. J. WILSON, Mor., 


DUROC-JERSEY. 


and May delivery. 
W. W. SHAY, 


PONTIAC, S. C. 





A few late fall farrowed. 
Booking orders for April 
“BIG TYPE.” 


CRUSO, N. C. 





ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


ne 4 &. COULTER, Connelly Springs,N. C. 
POLAND -CHINAS 
BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


WORLD WONDER, my giant herd boar, weighed 722 
pounds at 17 months old. Spring pigs for sale, regis- 
tered and double immune, ‘They cannot be beat for 


size and early maturity. 
&. R. THOMPSON, @ALLION, ALA. 


——-POLAND- CHINA PIGS 


Vrom extra large boars ar assive 
All pure-bred ai nd registered 
T. &. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
A limited number of pure-bred Pigs. Sires and dams 
winners at a number of 1916 fairs Am now booking 





Ae eee 











ows. 














orders for May delivery. eae no akin, 8 weeks old, 

pedigreed, $24; single, $12.5 

R. M. MOORE, R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
_o. I. C's 








| 


| for 


O.LC'S. & 


ae eueeTeR WHITE Goare, Gred 

Sows. oung Hords a Speclalty. 
largo , Pedigrees free. Write 
Prices reasonable. 


Sciota, Illinois. 


No akin; og 


prices and eirculars 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 





| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 








Hundred and _ thirty-six acres—Colonial 
house, near Clarksville, Va Price six thous- 
and. W. B. Anthony, 23 Iowa Ci Wash- 
ington, D, C. 





I ational tock Show: Chic ag oO, 1316, the — boar, 
sels < O'BEDFORD, VA, 





| f high grade Holstein Cows, close springers, $85 to 

PURE-BRED 0. 1. C. PIGS. j $100." I carload of Registered Cows, $200 each, 

May 25th, at ch, due in March. 6 Registered Heifers, due in 

er pair, no akin, | March, $150 each. 18 Registered Heifers, 3 to 15 

Sired by 6 boars of months old, $80 to $125. 15 Rogistered Bulls, 
breeding, ine luding a ton of | $25 to $100 

Gran io 
Schoolm rand Champion) 1 3... REAGAN, TULLY, N. Y. 


_HEREFORDS 


—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 


and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S.C. 





Sons 














HOLSTEINS 


PAAR AAR erm 





Fe osescvibo de isihadi 
F | 
15 Registered Jersey Cows 15 


5 Registered Jersey Bulls 5 
All Ages and at 


a Sacrifice Price 
These animals are of Royal breed- 








ing and from butter producing 
families: Entire herd regularly 
Tuberculin Tested by U. S. Gov- 
ernnYent and declared absolutely 
CLEAN. A bargain for some one. 
Address, 
EVERGREEN FARMS, 
W. H. Gates, Prop., Rice Va. 
N. & W. R. BR. 
a aie 








SHORTHORNS 


POOP PIII III ILL POP ILD LD DDD OD 


OUR HERD 8 HEADED BY» 
e Champion Bull, Good Const, 
oll je get averaged Mr. he 
Dermott’s 1916 sale 








over $1,0 


‘Jeach, and Imported Kinellar Style, 


»4{ a Campbell bred Miss Ramsden, e 
“4 son of the noted March Storm, a 





: Pass We in 
BLANTYRE FARM, Box Cit, Meridian, Miss. 





—-GET 50-POUND STOCK-— 
Our herd Bull “Segis Pontiac Al- 
cartra Johanna” (164755) is related 
to the 50-POUND COW and car- 
ries 37% per cent of the same 
blood. He is a son of the $50,000 
Holstein bull (79602) and of a half- 
sister to the World’s Record cow 
“Finderne Pride Johanna Rue” 
(121083). Send your orders for his 
bull calves to 
MOHEGAN FARM, 
Chas. H. Baker, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

















Box B, 
| BANDS are playing, flags are waving. No, it’s 
} not a political demoustration It’s the 


phal march of the HOLSTEIN COW, as she 
from Ocean to Ocean, from the Lakes to the 





_of the chuice 


war not pay in line by securing sume 
( alves we are 


pure-bred eifers, and Bull 
offering at bec i “rock prices. WRITE US 


WCODLAWN FARM 


terling, 
ALSO 200 hes 


Illinois. 


ad of Shetland Ponies for sale. 


ae, | 








rey 


Spot Farm Holsteins $15 to $20 


% Holstein Heifer Calves, $15 to $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 2 carloads high grade 
Holstein Heifers, $35 to $75 each. 1 carload of 
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__.... HORSES AND JACKS _ 
PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


Cc. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, 





Georgia. 
J 








KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS, 
SADDLERS and PERCHERONS 
Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
Jacks with lots of weight and qual- 
{ty. 85 Saddle and Cuban Gaited 
Stallions, Geldings and Mares. 
Some geldings and mares Edu. 
cated and Ready for Use. 

84 Percheron Stallions and Mares, 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
THE COOK FARMS, 

Box 0, Lexington, Ky. 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal 
subscription for one year 
together; or 

$2.00 for a 
scriptions all 
of 33 cents ¢ on 


THE 











and 
each 


one 
if 


new 
sent in 


club of three yearly sub- 
sent in together—a saving 
ach subscription. Address, 


PROGRESSIV E FARMER 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
| One letter, one 
attended to. 

THE PROGRESSIVE 





money order—and it’s all 


FAEMEB 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


SP ENTERED AS SEC ASS MAIL MATTER AT THE 
* POSTOFFICE AT BIE SHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 


CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 @ year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. , 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


me old subscriber and one new subscriber, if—sent together, can 
on The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


tively make goo@ the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
Wasa ra a qroudatens Mlerepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you ag an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO., Publishers, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Falls Building. 

















RALEIGH, N. C. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
119 W. Hargett St. 


Slaughter Building. 




















Your Last Opportunity to Purchase a Famous 
“Rock Hill” Buggy or Surrey 


We have decided to go into the automobile manufacturing business on a large 
scale, manufacturing ‘“‘The Anderson Six’, and in co. ler to secure more room in our 
factories we will have to discontinue ourbuggy and surrey business. It is necessary 
that we have this extra space at once and we have therefore decided to sell the re- 
maining vehicles that we have in stock at half price, 





No. 11 Special Side Spring Buggy 
Regular price 
Closing out price..............0e. ee 


No. 57 Single End Spring Surrey 
Ae ep Nae ees .»+ $95.00 Regular price $129.00 
47.50 Closing out price.............+5 64,50 


Everyone who has used or heard of the handsome modern and substantial “Rock 
Hill” vehicles knows that they are the best that money can buy regardless of 


price. ; 
Every vehicle that leaves our factory is absolutely guaranteed against defective 
material and workmanship for one yeat, 


Write for our illustrated folders to-day so you can place your order at once as 
our stock of these vehicles at such extremely low prices will not last very long. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring them to you. Act quick. and 
save 50 per cent on a famous “Rock Hill” vehicle. Address Sales Department, 
Being makers of the “Anderson Six’ automobile 
we will be pleased to send literature upon request. 


THE ROCK HILL BUGGY COMPANY 


**A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE BUT—”’ 
ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 











| Pollyanna Grows Up 


| (Continued from page 22, this issue) 
into pretty deep water. You'll be a 
rabid little socialist before you know 
td . 

_“A—what?” questioned the little 
girl, dubiously. “I—I don’t think I 
know what a socialist is. But I know 
what being sociable is—and I like 
folks that are that. If it’s anything 
like that, I don’t mind being one, a 
mite. I’d like to be one.” 

“I don’t doubt it, Pollyanna,” smiled 
the man. “But when it comes to this 
scheme of yours for the wholesale 
distribution of wealth—you’ve got a 
problem on your hands that you 
might have difficulty with.” 

Pollyanna drew a long sigh. 


“I know,” she nodded. “That’s the 
way Mrs. Carew talked. She says I 
don’t understand; that ’twould—er— 
pauperize her and be indiscriminate 
and pernicious, and— Well, it was 
something like that, anyway,” bridled 
the little girl, aggrievedly, as the man 
began to laugh. “And, anyway, I don’t 
understand why some tolks should 
have such a lot, and other folks 
shouldn’t have anything; and I don’t 
like it. And if f ever have a lot I shall 
just give some of it to folks who don’t 
have any, even if it does make me 
pauperized and pernicious, and—” 
But Mr. Pendleton was laughing so 
hard now that Pollyanna, aft 








-amo- 
ment’s struggle, surrendered and 
laughed with him. 

“Well, anyway,” she reiterated, 


when she had caught her breath, “I 
don’t understand it, all the same.” 

“No, dear, I’m afraid you don’t,” 
agreed the man, growing suddenly 

very grave and tender-eyed; “nor any 
| of the rest «£ us, for that matter. But 
tell mc,” he added, after a minute, 
“who is this Jamic -ou’ve beer talk- 
ing so much about since you came?” 

And Pollyanna told him. 

In talking of Jamic, Pollyanna lost 
her worried, baffled look. Pollyanna 
loved to talk of Jamie. Here was 
somethin-; she understood. Here was 
no problem that had to deal with big, 
fearsome-soanding words. Besides, 
in this particular instance—would :ot 
Mr. Pendleton be especially interest- 
ed in Mrs. Carew’s taking the bo: 
into her home, for who better than 
himself coulc understand the need of 
a child’s presence? 

For that matter, Pollyanna talked 
to everybody about Jamie. She as- 
sumed that everybody would be as 
interested as she herself was. On 
most occasions she was not disap- 
pointed in the interest shown; but 
one day she met with a surprise, It 
came through Jimmy Pendleton. 

“Say, look-ahere,” he demanded 
One afternoon, irritably. “Wasn’t 
there anybody else down to Boston 
but just that everlasting ‘Jamie’ ?” 

“Why, Jimmy Bean, what do you 
mean” cried Pollyanna. 

The boy lifted his chin a little. 


“Ym not Jimmy Bean. I’m Jimmy 
Pendleton. And I mean that I should 
think, from your talk, that there 





wasn’t anybody down to Boston but 
just that loony boy who calls them 





birds and squirrels ‘Lady Lancelot,’ 






























Three Dollars ($3.00) for a Five-year Subscription and a 
Progressive Farmer Binder Free! 


= ii This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Pro- 

= gressive Farmer snugly, making an attractive 
book. We supply without charge an index semi- 
annually, showing the page on which any article 
printed during the period may be found. It 
makes a complete reference work for the farm. 
It will prove its worth many times over. The 
regular price of the binder is 50 cents, but until 
March 31st, 1917, it is free with a five-year 
subscription for $3.00, and the subscriber saves 
$2.00 by taking a five-year order. 











Don’t fail to mention this offer when 
sending your remittance. 











and all that tommyrot.” 
| “Why, Jimmy Be— Pendleton!” 
gasped Pollyanna. Then, with some 

spirit: “Jamie isn’t looney! He is a 

very nice boy. And he knows a lot— 
| books and stories! Why, he can make 
stories right out of his own head! Be- 
° : : ’ ‘ ’ °.9 
sides, it isn’t ‘Lady Lancelot,’— it’s 
‘Sir Lancelot.” If you knew half as 
much as he does you’d know that, 
too!” she finished, with flashing eyes. 

Jimmy Pendleton flushed miserably 
and looked utterly wretched. Grow- 
ing more and more jealous moment 
by moment, still doggedly he held his 
ground. 

“Well, anyhow,” he scoffed, “I don’t 
! think much of his name. ‘Jamie’! 
Humph!—sounds sissy! And I know 
somebody else that said so, too.” 

“Who was it?” 

There was no answer. 

“Who was it?” demanded Polly- 























Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


HROUGH US 





wish. 
One letter, 
attended to. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 





RENEW ane, YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 


one money order—and it’s all 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


anna, more peremptorily. 
“Dad.” The boy’s voice was sullen. 
“Your—dad?” repeated Pollyanna, 


in amazement. “Why, how could he 
know Jamie?” 





“He didn’t. ’Twasn’t about that 
Jamie. "Twas about me.” The boy 
still spoke sullenly, with his eyes 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


turned away. Yet there was a cur- 
10us softness in his voice that was al- 
ways noticeable whenever he spoke 
of his father. 

“You!” 

“Yes. "Twas just a little while be- 
fore he died. We stopped ’most 
week with a farmer. Dad helped 
about the hayin’—and I did, too, 
some. The farmer’s wife was awful 
good to me, and pretty quick she was 
callin’ me ‘Jamie.’ I don’t know why, 
bus she just did. And one day father 
heard her. He got awful mad—so 
mad that I remembered it always— 
what he said. He said ‘Jamie’ wasn’t 
no sort of a name for a boy, and that 
no son of his should ever be called it. 
He said ’twas a sissy name, and he 
hated it. ’Seems so I never saw him 
so mad as he was that night. He 
wouldn’t even stay to finish the work, 
but him and me took to the road 
again that night. I was kind of sorry, 
cause I liked her—the farmers’ wife, 
I mean. She was good to me.” 

Pollyanna nodded, all sympathy 
and interest. It was not often that 
Jimmy said much of that mysterious 
past life of his, before she had known 
him. 

(Continued next week) 





Special Diets 


(Concluded from page 23, this issue) 
give a thought to lessening the number of 
calories taken rather than to cutting down 
the amount of food or eliminating any special 
class of food. If one feels weak from cutting 
down the food add eggs. Avoid milk and fat 
meats, cream, sugar, syrups and preserves. 
Buttermilj: may be taken, bu: sugar and 
starch, particularly grits, rice and potatoes, 
sa | Sd used very sparingly. Water, tea, and 
coffee, need not be eliminated but should be 
moderatec, If obesit) °5 accompanied by 
hear: trouble do ot lessen ihe food supply 
more than onc-fifth—s ‘visc rule for anyone 
to follow. Eata little les. than one wishes. 

TYPHOID CONVALESCENT 

HESE patients usually desire large quan- 

tities of water. This should be given but 
ho patient should ny: be permitted to take 
Inrro quantity at once. Fruit juicc > may be 
given freely and many doctor: prefer lactose 
for «‘ectening instead 2 ocdinary cane su- 
Zar. + One titic. a Silk diet was civen en- 
tirely, but octor> are now adding koumiss 
(mil. fermentec by « specia. recipe), junket, 
white c egg with orange juic:. strained oate 
meal an” gruels, ciicker and mutton broths, 
soft cooked eggs, cream toast, jellies, ices 
¢ream, and sometimes, a littlo of the breast 
02 chicken, Milk should bu given with ef- 
fervescing tater if it i; pozsibl> to obtain it, 
cc this make: the curd more easily digested. 
Bc-* tea shoul; never be given, as it is apt 


.» excitc diarrhoea. Small meals should be 
given frequently. 
RHEUMATISM 


HEUMATISM in adults is believed to be 

largely th. aftermath of adenoids, inflam. 
ed tonsils and bad teeth in childhood. 

In the food for persons with rheumatism 


perhaps no two doctors have ever yc: agreed, 
except upon a few definite rules. These are 
that the diet should be light, well cooked, 


and foods baked or boiled rather than fried. 
Food rich in extractives should be avoided, 
and tea, coffee, alcohol 
breads should never be given to rheumatic 
patients. The patient with rheumatism should 
depend mostly on cereals, fresh fruit and 
vegetables, milk o-1 eggs, and should be reg- 
ular in his meals and take a long time to eat 
them. He should avoid taking any food late 
at night. Sleeping in the open with blankets 
instead of quilts ¢ 
ed. These 
the patient. 


and beef. Sweet- 


s bed cove 





is recommend- 
be under as well as over 
These, with cold baths, are an 
addition to the dietary. 


should 


Ask the doctor if he 


does * think a purin-fre2 diet might be of 
help. No diet of permanent value if the 


teeth are in bad condition. 
PURIN-FREE DIET 

HE purin-free diet is being given more and 

more sericus consideration by physicians. 
It has given great satisfaction with cases of 
rheumatism, asthma, some kidney troubles 

dad forms of catarrh, obesity and cther uric 
acid disturbances. 

The purin bodies cause uric acid. The 
foods that contain the most purin bodies and 
must be eliminated from the diet are all the 
internal organs, such as the liver, heart, 
brains, kidneys, sweet-breads, ete., the broth 
or extract of meat in soups, beef tea or gravy; 
of the meats pork, veal, salmon and halibut 
contain most; of the vegetables, ripe or dry 
peas or beans, asparagus, onions and oatmeal; 
of the beverages, tea, coffee and cocoa. 





Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me what @ 
hypocrite is? 

Johnny—yYes, ma’am; it’s a boy what 
comes to school with a smile on his face. 
Brooklyn Citizen. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE _| THE PERFECT 


Address Letters:co * The Young People's Deparment”. The Progressive Farmer 


HELPING THE CHILDREN Ifo cme oan oe GEN OUTFIT 
em the ster. I put out my first plants, 

WARRING COUNTRIES some of which had been transplanted the’ ig composed of the right kinds of 

eg tirst of May mad some. trou le wit 1 the | Sins for the cotton grown in that loe 

worms. [ used the paper collars which | cality, backed up by other tested ma 

: stopped them hoed my tomatoes seven | chinery and a flawless system of dry- 
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oy against onion rot ai omon of our community ‘e doing to heip the re pounds o - on x etting “about 342° i i q : 
smut and cucumber root rot. + ogee Toggle isiss-iiaibliniie: tdi. eimath. nieates ania ennai ican Pe Continental Ginning Machinery and 
It prevents: mould in celery, lettuce, Bintttkas, ‘Wurclitn une. inkdiey tattibe. candy. Sedds: iat: nce Sides onl inieieids taal the Munger System give the ginner 
parsnips and other covered seeds: when ci: hit Makita ant many ote nerbcllire inna Fog Mecage pte ‘ne | 2 outfit that enables him to gin 

5 Big +c bo fies h : se at things;-sach as tea, coffee or so : at gricultural parade in an automobile ale than any i 8 
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full directions sent free upon request. ane Cow are: alvin: £0 annie sa ; ae ; sible for his seed cotton, with a sam- 
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100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK). | or peanuts. e have found out that “I eet aes Sa anos Send bale materially over the same cotton 


hore: Diessca sive than eaccive:” a 66 ° | ginned by less scientific methods. 
We cannot realize what it is to be with Demopolis, The City of the ' Therefore, it is just as natural for 
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“To any man who raises 100 bags of 
peanuts this Ad is as valuable as though 
printed on a $100 Hill.’ 

Cc. A. SHOOP, Sec’y. 
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giving away half your profits. 


getting all of the profit from peanuts. 
will you handle the crop? 


The Folly of “Hogging-Down” Peanuts 


Don't feed peanuts to hogs.. Packers discriminate against sec- 
tions where the peanut crop is ‘thogged down.’’ For unless 
hogs are finished off with other feeds it makes the flesh too 
olly. [Is it wise to feed vegetabie oil, worth 90c per gallon, to 
an anima! that will be worth severa! cents less per pound because 
of such feeding? 


The thing to do, my friend, is to pick your peanuts and sell them 
to the oil milis. You have the vines !eft, and they are the equal 
of alfalfa as feed. If you need protein, buy peanut meal from 
the oil mills. Peanut meal is cheaper per ton than peanuts. It 
contains more nutriment, for it is the peanut without the oil. It 
makes pork which commands the highest prices from packers. 


} want to put this machine on your 
farm with the understanding that 
it will pick your crop better than 
any machine ever built. It was 
designed by Mr. Benthall, who 
has been the genius of the peanut 
machinery industry. Itis nolonger 
an experiment. It has been built 
by us for ten years. Thousands 
and thousands are in the field 
picking peanuts each season. They 
have saved millions of dollars for 
Southern farmers. A “Benthall’’ 
will make profits for you if you 
will put one on your farm. 


Its Mechanical Fingers 


The ‘Benthail” is a real peanut 


picker—not a thresher. The vines 
are fed to the machine—just as 
grain toa thresher. The peanuts 
are picked off the vines without 
injury to the shell. This is done 
with mechanical fingers that are 
more accurate than human hands, 
and thousands of times more 
rapid. You get peanuts the equal 
of hand-picked nuts. In fact, many 
buyers give preference to peanuts 
picked by the “‘Benthall’’. 
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HERE are three ways of harvesting the peanut crop. 
One way means losing a part of the crop—just as though 
you held a lighted match to it. 


Another way means 
The third way means 


The question for you to decide now is—Which way 


The Wastefulness of Hand-Picking 


Hand-picking has vanished into the limbo of things that are 


past. 
though you burnt it up. 


your peanuts early to market. 


For hand-picking means losing half the crop—just.as 
When you pick by hand you have 
to pay out a big part of your profit for wages. 
on account of birds and stealing. 


You lose much 
You lose by not getting 


Whai you lose on every 200 bags hand-picked will pay tor a 


Benthall Peanut Picker. 


It is not a question of not being able 


to own it, but it is a question of not being able to do without 


it. 


If the *'Benthall’’ cost you twice as much, it would still be 


cheap, because of the money it will make for you. 


You save the valuable peanut vines 
—the equal of alfalfa. They are 
returned to the soil in the form of 
manure, and they are worth about 
$12 per acre as fertilizer. 


The machine can be operated 
with a 4 to 6 h. p. engine. We 
also build a horse power machine. 


Beware of Threshers 


Contrast this machine with a 

thresher. When peanuts are 

threshed by cylinder machines 

the nuts are bruised. They may 
seem to be perfect, but the 
ekins around the kernel crack. 
They are unfit for seed for 
they often fail to germinate. 
Cylinder machines grind the 
vines to smithereens. They 
are unfit for feed. They re- 
quire from 10 to 15 h. p., when 
the “Benthall’’? needs but 4 
h. p. 


Let It Pay for Itself 


The “Benthall” really costs 
you nothing, because it pays 
for itself in two weeks. Instead 
of having to pay out half the 
crop for hand-picking, you and 
your boys can do the work and 
keep the wages yourself. You 
i are not dependent upon hired 


ckerg 


help. Many farmers use their 
“Benthalls’’ to pick cow peas as 
well as peanuts. 


You can make big money picking 
peanuts for your neighbors. This 
year, with the enormous acreage 
in peanuts, the ‘‘Benthall”’ offers a 
money-making opportunity in do- 
ing community work. 


My Guarantee 


I absolutely guarantee that the 
“Benthall”’ picks without injuring 
the peanuts—that it does not hurt 
the vines—that it will pick either 
Spanish or Virginia nuts. In short, 
I sell an iron-clad guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money refund- 
ed. You can’t owna “Benthall” 
unless you like it. 


Act Now— Don’t Delay 


The factory has been busy this 
spring supplying those that I could 
not supply last year. Though 
working night and day, we may 
have to disappoint many this year 
who do nct order early. Hf you 
want a Benthall Peanut Picker—if 
you want to do away with losing 
half the crop—if you want to make 
money and pay for the machine 
picking for your neighbors, } urge 
that you write me NOW, 


Cc. A. SHOOP, Secy., 


Benthall Machine Company, 


106 Shoop St., 


Suffolk, Va. 








